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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 



To the People of St. Louis : 

The Annual Eeport of the Board of President and Directors of 
the St. Louis t^ublic Schools for the year ending July 81, 1872, 
is herewith presented in accordance with the provisions of the 
charter requiring that, '< said Board of President and Directors 
shall, at least once in every year, cause to be printed and pub- 
lished a true statement of the condition of the Public Schools 
under their charge, and of all the property under their control, 
and a true and fair account of all the money concerns of the 
cor Deration." 

In the report of the Superintendent, hereto appended, will be 
found a full statement of the condition of the Public Schools 
under our charge during the past year ; and in the report of 
the Secretary, accompanying the same, a list of the property at 
present held by the Board for school purposes — as well as that 
leased for revenue — ^together with the financial statement for the 
year, is presented. ' 

By the former of these reports it will be seen that the enrollment 
of pupils and teachers in these schools has been as follows for 
the past two years : 





1870-71. 


1871-72. 


Inoreaie. 


Niimber of Teachers. Dav Schools 


487 
63 


534 
69 


47 


»* ** EveninflT Schools 


6 






Total . T . . T . . W r T T T r T . t T T T ' - T T 1 r T * - « W . . . . . . 


550 1 603 


53 












Number PudUs enrolled. Dav Schools 


27,587 
3,009 


30,294 
4,187 


2,707 
528 


<* »» " EveninflT Schools 






Total 


31,196 


34,431 


3,236 





It will be' seen by these stutintiCH that the rate of increase of 
our school Rystom in the number of thone who draw benefit from 
it, is considerably greater than the rate of increase of the 
population of the city. 
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In September of the ensuing soholastio year, the Board 
expects to have in readiness four new sehool buildings, as 
follows: 



Namb aud Locatiox of BrnooL. 


No. Booms. 


No. Seata. 


'Rd'ward "RAtes. on Collins and Sales streets ....•«•. 


12 
12 
12 
12 


700 


nharles Pone, on LiAclede and EiWinir aTeniie^ • 


700 


Tlivoll- on Oftvton And 61asipow &venii6B •••••••••••••••••• 


700 


Peabouv. on Carroll and 2d Garondelet avenne 


700 






Total i 


48 


2800 







Counting the four new rooms added to the Shepard School, 
we have a total of upwards of fifty new rooms added to our 
school accommodation, and an aggregate of 8,000 seats for new 
pupils that may apply. 

It has been the policy of the Board — and I think a wise 
policy — to anticipate to some degree the wants of new and 
rapidly growing sections of the city, by building larger buildings 
than were actually needed to accommodate the existing surplus. 
MotiveB of economy have prompted this. 

The cost of an additional four rooms provided by a third 
story, placed upon one of our eight-room buildings, is far less 
than the cost of a four-room building itself. On this account 
the Board preferred to build twelve-room buildings for 
the Carondelet School and the Irving School (near the Fair 
ground), when eight-room buildings might have answered the 
purpose for two years. But the economy will be demonstrated 
in such instances by the third year. Another consideration 
presents itself in this connection. In many suburban precincts 
the population is comparatively sparse, while the taxes paid 
are high. The pleia is made by the residents of these localities 
that they pay heavy taxes, and yet are obliged to send their 
children long distances to find school accommodations. In 
reply to this plea, it must be stated that experience has proved 
that people generally prefer to send their children to schools 
near the center of the town rather than to those within a few 
blocks of their homes, in the suburban districts. It is not hard 
to account for this. The first graded streets, paved sidewalks, 
and lines of street railroads, lead from the outside districts to 
the center of the town as a focus, and it is not until after a 
oonsiderable period that improvements are built, which will 
accommodate people desiring access to a local center — a school- 
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honse^ for example. The few cross-streets in the suburbs are 
almost impassable during muddy weather, and sometimes pupils 
are obliged to make a circuit for many squares in order to 
reach a point lying only a few rods distant in a direct line. 
These reasons have their due weight in the judgment of the 
Board as to the location of the new buildings ; and in the selec- 
tion of sites, accessibility is justly esteemed of first importance* 
A map is prepared annually by the Superintendent and shaded 
80 as to reveal at a glance the number of children in each city 
block. When a district is found to have a surplus of children, 
the map shows which blocks need the new accommodations, 
and what location will best meet their wants. 

From the report of the Secretary it will be seen that the 
receipts and expenditures for the year ending July 31, 1872^ 
were substantially as follows : 

From rents ^1,378 88 

FroQi real estate sold 16,480 44 

•From cityschool tax 608^60 18 

From State school ftmd 64,540 38 

From ilnes in criminal cases 6,568 22 

Seceipts total $747,128 10 

The expenses for the same period were : 

For Teachers' salaries (including Superintendents') $430,029 85 

Janitors' ^* 36,463 50 

Officers' << 9,000 30 

Supplies, including fiiel and gas 27,934 43 

Bepairs andfUmiture «. 49,808 15 

General expenses... j^°**<^*^«>"°*8' *« j 33,944 36 

■< Library, &c ) 

Real estate and improvements 167,386 24 

Total $744,566 88 

For the past two years the policy of the Board has been to 
sell sufficient of its real estate to meet the expenses for new 
building lots. This fact considered, the above totals will be 
reduced in amount by the sum received for real estate sold» 
Deducting permanent improvements, the actual running ex* 
penses amount to about $550,000. 

The expenditure of a sum so large as one-sixth of the entire 
annual taxation of the city for school purposes, is a trust of 
the most important kind, and a feeling of this responsibility 
moves the Board to greater activity in devising measures to 
secure increased efficiency in the system which they administer 
in the name of the people. Even a slight chaQge in methods of 
management works in the aggregate a difference equal to tens 
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of thonsands of dollars in the value of the educational products 
of the schools. It would be an inexcusable neglect, therefore, 
if the Board were to withhold the money necessary for the 
introduction of improvements in instruction or management 
when their advantage is obvious. To refuse to make an ad- 
ditional outlay of five thousand dollars, when the same would 
increase the value of the entire results of the regular outlay 
of five hundred thousand dollars, would be unwise, if that 
increase in effectiveness exceeded the value of one per cent, 
on tlA whole. The proper disposition of the school funds 
is thus to be determined by the two questions: What is 
the first and most pressing want of the community educationally 
considered ? and, secondly : What collateral means can be 
employed to enhance the value and efficiency of the direct 
functions of the system ? If the answer to the first be to the 
effect that the schools are intended to famish a common school 
education to the children of the city, still the answer to the 
second will establish the necessity of High Schools, Normal 
Schools, public libraries, superintendents and supervisory 
principals, and such other means as are found to be of practical 
benefit in the administration of the schools. 

In my last report I gave a historical view of the system, 
which exhibited the fact that in 1841, or three years after the 
first public school was opened, there was enrolled only one pupil 
for each number of eighty-three inhabitants. Ten years after, 
wards, in 1851, the enrollment wasi one out of thirty-five of the 
population ; in 1861, one out of thirteen of the population was 
enrolled; in 1871, one out often of the population. By inspec- 
tion of Table No. 10 of the Appendix, it will be seen that the 
sum expended for school purposes amounted, in 1851, to about 
56 cents per capita of the population; ip 1861, to 99 cents, and 
in 1871, to 92.82 per capita of the population. By the last 
census of the United States, it appears that the total income for 
school purposes, public and private, amounted in the aggregate 
to $95,402,726, of which the sum of $3,668,785 was from endow- 
ments, 861,746,039 from taxation and public funds, and $29,992,- 
902 f^om other sources, including tuition. It is instructive to 
consider these items in their historical relation as given in the 
census. 
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Total number of schools in the United States. 
Total number of teachers 

Male 

Female 

Total number of pupils. 

Male 

Female 

Income fVom taxation and public fhnds 

Income f^om endowments 

Income fVom other sources, including tuition.. 
Total income .' 



1850. 

»7,250' 
105;858 

3,642,694 



$7,590,117 

923,763 

7,648,120 

16.162,000 



_1860. 

115,224 
150,241 

5,477,037 



$19,929,637i 

2,199,631 

12,588,944 

34,718,112 



1870. 



141,639 
221,042 
93,329 
127,713 
7,209,938 
3,621,996 
3,587,942 
$61,746,039 
3,663,785 
29,992,909 
95,402,726 



By the inspection of the above a very clear idea may be 
gained of ^ the progress which the American public scl^pol is 
making. The idea that the children of all the people shall be 
educated at the expense of the property of the community, the 
funds necessary for the support of schools being provided by 
taxation, is the American idea. The increase in expenditure 
for school purposes — the amount being doubled during the ten- 
years from 1860 to 1860, and almost, trebled between 1860 and 
1870 — is a subject for congratulation^ but the fact that the 
amount raised by taxation in 1860 was two and a half times 
the amount raised by taxation in 1850, while the amount thus 
raised in 1870 was more than three times that of 1860, is a still 
more cheering exhibit of the growth of a healthy popular sen- 
timent in this nation. Taking the past twenty years into con- 
sideration, we find that the population has increased about 
seventy per cent.; the aggregate amount expended for educatioD 
has increased to six times the sum raised in 1850 ; the income 
from endowments is four times as large ; the income from tui- 
tion, rate bills, &c., is four times as large ; but the income from 
taxation is more than eight times as large. In 1850 the amount 
raised by taxation was less than one-half the entire amount, 
while in 1870 it was nearly two-thirds. In the early history of 
our school system — from 1841 to 1847 — the schools of St. Louis 
drew the bulk of their support from a tuition fee; at present 
•six-sevenths of our revenue is derived from State and munici- 
pal taxation. In the form of State taxation — one-fourth of the 
entire State revenue being added to the common school fund 
and distributed to the several counties pro rata on the basis of 
the school population between the ages of 5 and 21— St. Louis 
receives about $70,000, but pays into the treasury for education 
in other parts of the State a sum equal to about $80,000, inas- 
much as the State school fund draws from St. Louis taxes 
over $150,000. 
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. It is impossible to object to this on soatid principles, for the 
relation of a commercial centre to the country at large is such 
that it draws its wealth indirectly from the latter, and is most 
vitally affected by its educational status. 

In my last report I mentioned the introduction of Natural 
Science into the District School course. Its trial has, in my 
opinion, more than justified the wisdom of the experiment. 
The mode of its introduction is such as to act favorably on the 
methods of imparting instruction. I think there is much im- 
provement manifested in the habits of study on the part of 
teachers, in their ability to explain to their pupils the subject of 
the day's lesson in a clear and satisfactory manner, and in the 
corresponding interest taken by pupils in their studies. It will 
be remembered that the Board adopted a rule forbidding the 
CLse of the text-book in recitation by the teacher, whenever the 
pupil was expected to recite without it. It is acknowledged by 
:all educators of distinction that the main secret of success in 
teaching lies in the thoroughness of previous preparation. No 
regulation of the Board is a wiser and juster one than this reg- 
ulation, which necessitates, to some extent, preparation on each 
of the day's lessons. » 

The Evening Schools have attained a remarkable degree of 
success during the past two years, having within that period 
nearly doubled their attendance. It is believed that our sys- 
tem of evening schools is larger, compared with the size of the 
day school system, than that of any other city in the United 
States. Above 4,000 adults and youths over the age of 12 years 
Attended during the session last winter. In this eonnection it 
should be mentioned that the influence of the Public School 
Library is felt to an extraordinary degree. Punctual attend- 
ance and industry at the evening schools secures fVee member- 
ship in the Public School Library for the rest of the year. Very 
many avail themselves of this opportunity and become frequent 
visitors to the Library. The amount of improvement derived 
by this class of our population is thus doubled and even quad 
rupled. Idle, mischievous habits are to that degree prevented, 
and the increase in intelligence acquired from reading and study 
is at ODce converted into wealth in the various channels of em- 
ployment. Thus there is no branch of our school system which 
has a more direct influence on the prosperity of the city. The 
Public School Library is extending its sphere of usefulness 
through the liberal policy of the Board in permitting arrange- 
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ments to be made with societies formed for mutual improve- 
ment. The session room of the Board is granted for the use of 
«uch societies, on conditions providing the deposit of their libra- 
ries in the Public School collection^ and, in most instances, the 
payment of annual memberships to increase the collections in 
special departments. In this way about $500 per year is 
expended for the increase of medical works in the Library ; 
considerable sums expended for works on architecture, for 
works on engineering, and for polytechnic works generally. 

The present membership of the Library is in the aggregate 
about 4,000 members. About one-tenth of these visit the 
liibrary daily. For some months the practice of opening the 
library to the public at large on Sundays has been on trial, and 
the experiment meets with an unexpected degree of success. 

The Normal School during the past year suffered materially 
from the loss of two of its most valuable teachers. Miss 
Brackett, for nine years the Principal, and Miss Eliot, for four 
years the First Assistant, resigned at the close of the third 
quarter. So radical a change in the corps of teachers could not 
otherwise than work temporary injury to the school, but the 
readiness and efficiency with which the school was managed for 
the fourth quarter of the year by the remaining teachers, de- 
eerves the highest credit. The Board have secured the services 
of an able and experienced teacher, in the person of Mr. Louis 
F. Soldan, to take charge of the school as principal for the 
ensuing year. The demands of the district schools for teachers 
require the graduation of far larger classes than the Normal 
school has hitherto been able to supply. A material increase 
in the size of the classes of this school is therefore desired by 
the Board. 

The High School during the past year has exhibited unusual 
evidences of a flourishing condition. The increase in numbers 
is a healthful indication, both on the part of the people, who 
ehow a higher appreciation of the value of advanced education, 
and likewise on the part of the High School itself, showing the 
popularity of its management. 

In concluding this, the sixth annual report that I have been 
ealled upon to make, I would congratulate the public upon the 
present flourishing condition as well as the future prospects of 
the schools. I would likewise on this occasion tender, in behalf 
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of the Board, to the general saperlDtendent and his assistants^ 
and to the large corps of teachers, and to the other officers of 
the Board, an acknowledgment of their earnest labors and 
faithfal co-operation in advancing the interests of the schools. 

FELIX COSTB, President. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 



Offiob Superintendent Public Schools, \ 

St. Louis, August i, 1872. | 

To the Board of President and Directors 

of the St. Louis Public Schools : 

Gentlemen — ^I Btibmit herewith the Eighteenth Annaal Be- 
port of the schools under your charge. 

In my former reports I have discussed at length the subjects 

relation of the Public Schools to the community and the State ; 
of moral education and the relation of education to crime ; the 
the co-education of the sexes ; the introduction of natural science 
into the district schools; the proper selection of plans for 
school houses ; various matters relating to the course of study, 
8uch as Leigh's Phonetic system of learning to read, the signi- 
ficance of the elementary branches in our district schools, the 
Pestalozzian system and the methods in common use in this 
country; the objects of German-English instruction and the 
best methods of managing the same ; the system of supervision 
of schools by Principals ; finally I have discussed the question 
of graded schools, especially in the relation which the district 
schools bear to the High School. In this report I desire par- 
ticularly to call attention again to the question of grading in a 
system of schools, and to set forth such matters as have been 
settled in the course of the development of our own system. 

For convenient reference I give first a general view of the 
results achieved during the past year. I bring together here the 
general and comparative statistics, based on full tabular state- 
ments printed in the appendix. 
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GBNBEAL STATISTICS. 

POPULATION OF THB CITY. 

Population of the city, October 1, 1878 (estimated) 8S0,00O 

Number between 5 and 21 years, (drawing State money) 108,887 

Number between 6 and 16 years of age. 71,608 

SOHOOL HOUSES. 

Nnmberof school houses 68 

Number owned by the Board 58 

*< rented 6 

<< heated with stoves..... 86 

*< heated with fUmaces or steam 88 

" of school rooms 488 

Estimated value of school lots $ 616,878 60 

Estimated value of buildings and ftimiture 1,338,566 77 

Polytechnic building, lot, and ftimiture 380,374 88 

Total value of property for school purposes . $2,236,803 6$ 



Number of houses. 
" «. seats.. 



1865 


1866 


1867 


1868 


1869 


1870 


1871 


21 
8,976 


23 
9,916 


80 
11,055 


36 
18,510 


40 
18,000 


48 
20,106 


52 
23,828 



1878 

58 
86,750 



It must be remembered that the total number of seats, if 
evenly distributed over the city, need not be greater than two- 
thirds the entire number of pupils enrolled, for the reason that 
only 67 per oent. of the pupils enrolled are found belonging on 
an average at any on6 time. Consequently the present number 
of seats — 25,750 — would accommodate an annual enrollment 
of nearly 34,000 pupils. 

Two small buildings are in process of construction in Garon^ 
delet — one for a colored school and the other to relieve the Slow- 
school — and one large building in the north part of the district 
of the Webster school. 

The alteration of the Franklin school building, as recom- 
mended in my last report, has not been undertaken, possibly 
from fear of weakening the building. So long as such ill- 
constructed buildings are used it will be impossible to conduct 
our schools on an economical plan. About $6,000 are worse- 
than wasted each year solely for the reason that the Franklin 
building is not constructed according to enlightened views as 
to size and shape of rooms, position of windows, &o. In an- 
other part of my report I shall recur to the subject of school. 
architecture. 
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Schools and Teachers. 
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EnToUment and Attendance of Pupils. 
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In the above tables will be noted a oonBtant decrease io the 
percentage of tardiness from year to year. The beat feature 
of our statistics is this item of punctnalitj. Nearly two-thirds 
of oar pnpils were not tardy at all, and the remaining one-third 
were tardy oa an average only three times daring the year. 
The number "not absent daring their enrollment" for 1870, 
was 916} for 1S71, was 1420 ; for 1872, was 2046. 

In my last report I discDSsed at length the importance of 

moral eduoation, and pointed oat the means by which it is 

accomplished in oar pnblio schools. It is not possible, as some 

suppose, to secure a moral education by sentimental moralising 

00 the part of the teacher, nor by the abstract study of ethical 

principles, qor yet merely by the application of a constraining 

force from without. Moral_edncation is a training of the will and 

not of the intellect, oenseqnently, it relates to the formation of 

habits. The duties of (1) punctnallty, (2) regnlarity, (3) silence, 

(4) truth, (5) industry, (6) respect for the rights of others, are 

enforced continually in and about the school as indispensable to 

tnagement of it. Individuals cannot combine in large num- 

> achieve a common result without the observance of these 

, and hence they form the indispensable moral ground- 

for life. In the discussion alluded to, I have endeavored 

int out the general correlation of these duties, their 

B in the school, and their difference frqm the fundamental 
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basis of all obligation as it exists in religion^ also the dis- 
tinction between cnme and sin — ^the former a transgression 
against the laws of right, the latter against the mandates of 
religion ; crime is defined by the civil government and sin by 
religion — the former has its punishment measured by the scope 
of the effects of the crime, the latter cannot have a finite 
measure, for all sin is infinite ; hence any intermingling of the 
spheres of Church and State results in destroying justice or in 
corrupting religion — in introducing extravagant measures of 
punishment for various crimes and in creating a large category 
of crimes having relation to the " freedom of conscience/' or 
else in sapping the foundations of religion by letting in the 
practice of measuring by a finite standard the guilt of sin and 
thus allowing of penances and other forms of atonement for 
sin than the utter consecration required by pure religion. I 
entered so much into the details of this investigation in order 
that I might point out the justification of the complete 
eecularity of our schools. I cannot find that our schools have 
ever since their foundation in 1838 permitted so much as the 
reading of the Bible in them. I believe that this perfect 
eecularity has done much to bring about the perfect inter- 
mingling of all denominations in our schools which has existed 
for so long. 
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In the report of the past year evidence is furnished of the 
increasing attendance of pupils under seven years of age. This 
has been encouraged for reasons of morality such as I advanced 
in last year's report. From his third year the child begins to 
widen the sphere of his activity so as to extend it beyond the 
family influence. Through play he comes in contact with . 
children belonging to other families^ and soon after this 
commences, he needs the counter-balancing influences of the 
school. Through contact with other children in play — especially 
where, as usually happens in cities, the street is the place of 
this association — ^his will develops powerfully and something 
more is needed for its culture than the ^lere family nurture. 

The more general regime of the school is needed to prevent 
arbitrariness and caprice and to secure the growth of proper 
respect for elders and for moral and civil ordinances. That 
three-fold reverence of which Goethe speaks as the basis of all 
higher life — ^reverence for superiors, for equals and for inferiors, is 
very difficult to inculcate if the child remains too long under 
the street influence without the training of the school. The 
school discipline is found to be far more potent when applied at 
the age of five years than at the age of eight. 

It has not been possible as yet to institute the experiment of 
a Kindergarten in some densely populated locality of our city, 
where the evil influence of the street tends to corrupt children 
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loDg before they enter school. Bat I hope another year will 
witDesa the formatJon of a anfficieat niirnber of small primary 
sohoola — fonnded more or leas on the. Kindergarten — plan to 
accommodate all of these localities situated near the river and 
in oar manafactaring districts. A genuine Kindergarten, aa an 
experiment, would furnish additional hints to our teachers, and 
snggeationa to the Board enongh to doubly repay the cost of its 
snpport. 
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The above tables are designed to show the representative 
character of oar school population. The system of classification 
is not a good one; indeed it is quite difficult to reduce the 388 
special employments named in the United States census report 
to a few comprehensive heads for purposes of classification. A 
selected list of occupations of people in St. Louis, embracing 
108,691 individuals, is given by the Census Bureau, and the 

ibllowing classification adopted : 

• 

I. Agriculture 810 

II. Professional and personal semces 41,418 

HI. Trade and transportation 28,219 

rv. ManufiEUSturing, mechanical and mining industry 38,244 

If our table is reduced to this classification, the relative num- 
bers will stand as follows : 

I. Agriculture 666 

n. Professional and personal services 11,618 

III. Trade and ti-ansportation 5,999 

IV. Manufacturing, mining and mechanical industry 11,906 

The second item includes a variety of employments that 
usually are counted with the ^< unclassified," and 1 have accord- 
ingly added to it the 3,669 counted under that designation. 
Making allowance for the fact that some employments are more 
favorable to the family relation than others, we shall find that 
the proportions above represent the population quite fairly. 
Such occupations as those of domestic servants, soldiers and 
sailors are generally filled by unmarried people. 

I have made an attempt at classification on a different basiSi 
as follows : 

Employments and Occupations of the People in 8t. Louis^ collected 
from the Census from 1870, and systematically arranged. 

[The sutHslasses of the U. S. GensuB are inclosed in brackets, under the heads that 
I haye included them.] 

I. TH08B ENGAGED IK OBTAINING NATURAL PBODUCTIONS— 1,056. 

1. Hunting 

8. Fishing [U. S. Census : '^Fishermen and oystermen''] 56 

8. Grazing [0. S. C. : <' Dairymen and daiiywomen, stock-herders >*] 181 

4. Agriculture [U. S. 0. : *' Agricultural laborers, fiftrmers and planters, flurm and 
plantation overseers, gardeners, nurserjnnen and yine-growers, lumbermen, 

raftsmen andwood>choppers"] 061 

6. Mining [U. S. C: '^Quarrymen, miners''] 218 

n. THOSE ENGAGED IN MANUFAOTUBING (ADAPTING TO nSB)-~65,144. 

1. Preparing food [U. S. C. : "Butchers, bakers, confectioners, brewers and 

maltsters, millers, tobacco workers, distillers and rectifiers "] 4,686 

2. Preparing clothing [U. S. G. : "Tailors and seamstresses, milliners, dress- 

makers, hat and cap makers, ootton and woolen mill operatives, boot and 
shoemakers, launderers and laundresses, barbers and hair-dressers, ciu*- 
riers, tanners and leather finishers''] 10 , 361 
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3. Preparing shelter [U. S. C. : *' Brick and stone masons, marble and stone cut- 

ters, brick and tile makers, cabinet-makers and upholsterers, carpenters 
and joiners, painters and yamishers, plasterers, plumbers and gas-fltters, 
saw-mill operatiyes"] • 10,961 

4. Preparing means of intercommunication, (transportation, etc.) [U. S. C: 

*< Wheel-wrights, ship-riggers calkers carpenters and smiths, printers, 
paper-mill operatiyes, harness and saddle makers, coopers, car, carriage 
and wagon-makers, book-binders and finishers, blacksmiths ''] 6,790 

6. Preparing machinery [U. S. C. : ^^ Tinners, machinists, iron and steel workers ''] 8,277 

6. Miscellaneous [U. S. C: "Domestic seryants and laborers." These perform 
<< personal" service, which partakes partly of a preparatory and partly of a 
distributiye character.] 30,070 

m. THOSE ENGAGED TS COMMERCE (EXCHANGE AND DISTRIBUTION)— 26,920. 

1. Traders, including merchants and dealers of all sorts [U. S. C. : "Traders and 

dealers, hucksters, peddlers and commercial travelers, clerks, salesmen 
' and accountants (in stores)"] 14,834 

2. Those engaged in transportation [U. S. C. : "Officials and employees of express 

companies, of railroad companies, of street-railroad companies, of telegraph 
companies, carmen, draymen, teamsters, sailors, steamboatmen, water- 
men, livery-stable keepers and hostlers"] 8,354 

3. Hotel and boarding-house keepers, yictualers, barkeepers, [U. S. C; "Board- 

ing and lodging-house keepers, hotel and restaurant keepers and em- 
ployees"] 2,889 

4. Bankers, brokers, insurance agents [U. S. 0. : '*In banking and brokerage of 

money and stocks, in insurance"] 843 

IV. THOSE ENGAGED IN EMPLOYMENTS HAVING FOR THEIR END PROTECTION AND 

CULTURE— 3,432. 

1. Government service, including civil, military, legal profession, engineers [C 

S. C. : " Soldiers, officials and employees (civil) of government, lawyers"] 1,617 

2. Physicians and surgeons [V. S. C, sune] 4M 

3. Educational professions and employments [U. S. C. : "Teachers not specified, 

and those of music, dancing and painting"] 949 

4. Ecclesiastical [U. S. C: "Clergymen"] 196 

5. Literary [U.S.C.: "Journalists"] 99 

6. Artists, including musicians, painters, sculptors, photographers, actors 181 

The order of employments and occupations seems to be as 
here arranged : Ist, those who procure natural productions — 
the elements of food, clothing^ shelter, and the tools of indus- 
try ; 2d, those who elaborate the raw material, or manufacture 
these elements into food, clothing, dwellings, means of inter- 
communication, and into the machinery of productive industry ; 
3d, those who bring together the producer and consumer, who 
exchange and distribute the crude elements and the manufac- 
tured products, those engaged in trade, transportation, in pro- 
viding the necessary sustenance for those engaged in transit, 
and in dealing in the credit and currency of exchange; 
4th, those who are more directly engaged in conserving the 
spiritual interests of the community, including the military, 
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political, religious and edncational fanctions, the preservation 
of health, and the culture of the literary and s&sthetic taste. 

Of the population engaged in all occupations, the census gives 
1,856 males and 1,178 females between the ages of 10 and 15 ; 
89,579 males and 74,355 females between the ages of 16 and 59 ; 
1,520 males and 203 females of the age of 60 and upwards. 

The nationalities of these are as follows : 48,421 bom in the 
United States; 81,724 born in Germany; 18,040 in Ireland; 
8,124 in England and Wales; 712 in Scotland; 341 in Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark ; 1,481 in France ; 424 in Italy ; 658 in 
British America, etc. 

I have introduced these items because of the interest which « 
every citizen of St. Louis feels in the industrial question. 
Gladstone estimates that the production of wealth in England 
during the seventy years between 1800 and 1870 equals the 
Aggi'og&te of the entire production of that country from the 
landing of Julius CsBsar — ^fifty-five years before Christ— down 
to the year 1800. And he further estimates the wealth pro- 
duced during the twenty years after 1850 to equal that of the 
fifty years preceding. This gigantic result is the achieve- 
ment of the use of steam and the application of discoveries 
in natural science to the mechanic arts. The domestication 
of animals — the use of the horse and the ox — increased man^s 
motive power five-fold directly, and rendered it possible for 
him to accumulate and bequeath a surplus of the products 
of his labor tq the generation which followed. The aggregate 
amount of productions that outlast the use of one generation 
and are handed down to the next, is now a hundred-fold 
what it formerly was, and hence each new generation inherits 
a wealth that its predecessor could only anticipate as a result 
of a life of toil. Permanent improvements descend from one 
generation to the next, and the gross amount of labor which 
they represent does not have to be created anew, but forms a 
ready capital which is the instrument for producing other cap- 
ital. For these reasons, in a new country, it is comparatively 
difficult to make the first accumulations. But with the aid of 
steam this difficulty has diminished to such an extent that we 
see all around us the comforts of an advanced civilization in 
places which were settled within this generation. 
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A reference to the last census of the United 'States shows 
that the above tables give very little clue to the real diversily 
of stock from which our population has sprang. In St. Louis 
county 226,811 are native born, and 124,378 foreign born. But 
252,792 have one or both parents foreign — 248,773 having 
foreign fathers, 241,564 having foreign mothers, and 236,545 
have both parents foreign. Thus 113,644 of the population of 
our county, or about 34 per cent, only, are descended from 
parents, at least one of whom was born in the United States^ 
and 66 per cent, of our population are descended from foreign 
parents. 

In 1860 the census did not state the number born of foreign 
parentage, but gave the number born in foreign countries at 
nearly two thousand more than the native borD. 
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OLASSimOATION BY GRADES OF ADVANCEMENT IN STUDIES. 
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The following table shows the per cent, of pupils belonging 
to the respeotive grades of classification at the close of ea h 
quarter of the past three years : 
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ad *• " 

3d « " 

4th " " 

Ayerage for year. 

1st quarter, 1871-72.... 
2d " " .... 

3d " " .... 

4th " " .... 

Ayerage for year 



H 

o 



.68 
.06 
JS9 
.67 



.60 



I 



8.19 
2.26 
2.30 
2.48 



2.66 



DiSTBiCT Schools. 



is 



3.23 
2.19 
2.11 
2.85 



2.60 



to 



4 
4 
4 

4 



10 



6 

7 
8 
8 



6 



11 

12 
12 
15 



ia>tf 






24 
23 
22 
24 



23 






20 
20 
22 
24 



2iH 



a 

R 



28 
29 
27 
19 



25 



.68 


2.51 


2.62 


4.20 


6.88 


11.15 


19.22 


22.34 


.52 


2.33 


2.55 


4.27 


6.65 


11.70 


21.41 


23.06 


.61 


2.16 


2.26 


4.58 


7.20 


11.65 


20.89 


19.97 


.56 


2.23 


2.46 


5.18 


7.23 


11.65 


21.09 


21.26 


.54 


2.31 


'2.47 


4.56 


6.61 


11.49 


20.66 


21.66 



.38 


2.80 


2.73 


3.60 


6.21 


11.11 


17.61 


19.11 


.37 


2.66 


2.63 


3.67 


6.88 


11.33 


20.18 


18.99 


.39 


2.51 


2.65 


4.28 


7.69 


11.36 


21.19 


18.10 


.42 


2.44 


2.57 


4.83 


7.64 


11.99 
U.45 


21.02 


18.42 


.39 


2.60 


2.65 


4.10 


6.83 


19.98 


18.66 



82.00' 
27.61 
30.89 
28.a 
29.71 



87.31 
38.2» 
31.89 
80.7» 
38.8» 



The average number of pupils in the lowest three years of 
the eourse was about 72 per cent, of the entire number enrolled^ 
It was exactly the same for the year previous. The fact that 
nearly three-fourths of all the ^pils of the public schools are 
in the studies of the first three years or in the primary studies^ 
exhibits the importance of making the instruction in those 
years the most efficient possible. On the supposition that a 
large percentage of our population will receive no other school 
education than what they get from the primary grades, paina 
have been taken to make the course of study not only disciplin- 
ary, but comprehensive in the subjects taught. First, there ia 
Leigh's System of Phonetics, which enables the child to read 
fluently in less than a year's time. Next, there is a course of 
oral lessons on Natural Science, in which every effort is made 
to interest the pupil and to give him a taste for investigation.. 
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The lessons in natural science cover the three great kingdoms 
of natural science during those three jearS; embracing the more 
obvious features in (1) Botany; (2) Zoology and Physiology; 
(8) Natural Philosophy or Physics. What lies nearest him, 
his playthings, the phenomena of vegetation and animal life 
that he sees daily, are made subjects of reflection and explana- 
tion. He learns in these years to command the elementary 
combinations of number and the. rudiments of Geography. He 
learns to write, and has lessons in drawing during the entire 
time. Bemembering that he is all this while under strict dis- 
cipline, and learning the moral lessons of punctuality, regu- 
larity, silence and industry, we cannot easily over-estimate the 
influence of these three years upon the development of the 
child. At this period, too, he is more plastic, and forms habits 
with greater readiness. 

K we shall find ourselves able, by receiving the pupil at an age 
one year younger than at present, to retain him four years 
instead of three, the average school life of our community will 
be increased twenty per cent. Should an earlier admission to 
school be accompanied by an eaHier withdrawal, there will 
be a general loss of school influence; for the three years from 
seven to ten are maturer and more valuable to the pupil than 
the three years from six to nine. 

A very important topic is suggested here, which I reserve for 
full consideration in another portion of my report. I refer to 
the subject of promotions from grade to grade. The figares in 
the above tables indicate, with sufficient clearness, the fact that 
in the St. Lonis schools promotion is made at all times 
during the year. Consequently, classes are to be found, at all 
times, at any given grade of advancement. The course of study 
is not nailed to the calendar in such a way that at a certain given 
time of the year the pupils are to be found in a certain grade, 
equally advanced on their way towards the next one. Accord- 
ing to sach a system, the intervals between classes must be a 
ftill grade, or nearly a year's time. Connected with this system 
is a practice of promoting only upon general examination, eon- 
ducted by the Superintendent. Those who fail to pass this 
general test, are put back to begin the work of the grade over 
again. The greatest injury happens where pupils are discour- 
aged by setting them back more than is necessary except for 
purposes of classification. The pupil degraded a year when he 
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needed only a quarter's review, if he retams to school at ail, 
recommences his studies with the feelings akin to those of 
Sisyphus. For the first few months his work is so easy that he 
falls into loose, careless habits of study, and is entirely demor- 
alized by the time he comes again to the difScult portion of the 
course of study where he failed before. He accordingly is quite 
apt to fail a second time. It is a moral failure quite as much as 
an intellectual one. The pupil with ^ dull intellect, if possessed 
of unflinching courage and perseverance, will always succeed. 
It is the weak wills that fail, and the problem to solve is how to 
manage our system of grading and classification so as to lose 
nothing in thoroughness, while we discourage as few as possible. 
It is quite easy, by a system of severe tests and degradation 
attended with disgrace, to thin out the classes in higher grades 
of our course of study very materially. It is, on the other 
hand, easy to make our standards of promotion so lax as to 
take away at once the significance of such promotion, and to 
render thoroughness of instruction impossible on the part of 
our teachers. 

The exact status of our system, and an account of the experi- 
ments made to determine what course to pursue, will be given 
in another place. 

TABLE VIII. PAGE CXXii APPENDIX. 

Oerman-Bnglish Instruction. 



YEABS. 



1864-66 
1865-66 
186&-67. 
1867-68. 
1868-69. 
1869-70. 
1870-71. 
1871-78. 




5 

7 

9 

14 

19 

32 

41 



.a 



I 



6 
8 
10 
17 
25 
38 
46 
53 



Average No. of Pupils belonging. 



s 

g 



•c 



5| 



1,887 
3,461 
5,709 
6,961 
8,703 



11 



§ 



589 

379 

504 

1,114 

1,544 



I 



450 

710 

1,446 

2,476 
3,840 
6,218 
8,071 
10,246 
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The above table shows a constant increase from year to year 
in the number of pupils studying German. The most note- 
worthy change during the past year has been the tendency of 
pupils in the higher grades to commence the study of German. 
By an act of the Boards German was made one of the alterna- 
tive studies required for admission to the High School. The 
result has been that many Anglo-Americans have taken up and 
continued the study. This number has increased from 504 
year before last; to 1,544 the past year. Formerly the course 
of study acted in such a way as to discourage pupils from tak- 
ing up German in the higher grades, and the start acquired in 
the lower grades was rendered of little use by the neglect of 
the same when the pupil had arrived to the mature stage where 
it could be of some profit to him. 

The average number of German pupils in each grade during 
the past two years has been as follows : 



I. Grade (seyenth year of District School) 
n. Grade 

m. Grade 

IV. Grade 

V. Grade 

VI. Grade 

vn. Grade 



1870-71. 



No. of 
Classes. 



12 
10 
87 
41 
67 
106 



No. of 
Pupils. 



210 

132 

688 

747 

1,406 

2,964 

2,824 



18n-72. 



No. of 
Classes. 



18 
13 
65 
43 
84 
106 
76 



No. of 
Pupils. 



831 
210 
1,07» 
79» 
1,891 
2,6» 
8,281 
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TABLK VI. PAOI OZTUi APPENDIX. 

Enrollment, Attendance, and Cost of Instruction. 
A oompariaon of these items in th* da; schools for the past 
fifteen years, may be seen in the following table : 



The increase of pnpils of last year over the year preTioos 
is 2,707 in the tinmber enrolled, and ^,051 in average daily 
attendance. 

An analysis of the oost of tuition exhibits the following 
resiilts: 

Tuition based on average daily taanber belonging, 

normal Sohoal— p«r pnpU tBl.S6 

HlgA ftnd Brsnohes— per pnpil Sl.flS 

ATsntge Da the Higber Scbools— per pupil tSS.BS 

rorDlstrlct BclioalB— per pupil : Ifl.M 

Arerage tuiUoD per pnpilIOrtUl Schools IS.U 

The above estimate is made on the sappOBition that each 
pnpil waB a member of the Bohool 200 days in the year. The 
actual average attendance of each pnpil was 134 days, and on 
this baBie the rateB of taltioo are ae follows : 

Tuition based on lAoie number enroUed. 

Horm^ Seboo)— per pnptl IST.Sl 

HljA and Bnuobes— per pupil IS.H 

ATcrage Ibr Higher Schools •U.VT 

For DiBlrlct Schoola U.SS 

ATerage ibrallthe BchooU ll.tt 

Afler deducting the cost of extra music tuid wriUng teacbera 
(•O.M per pupill , and Germau teachers (fl.U per pnpil), Iha 
average coet tor each pupil U 11.01 
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iDasmuoh as the average attendance on each teacher in the 
primary grades is much larger than in ihe higher grades, the 
cost is there mnch less. In the three lowest grades (or years) 
the tuition costs less than S7.00 per annum. The rationale of 
cheap tuition is based on three things : first, cheap teachers ; 
second, the assignment of large numbers of pupils to each 
teacher ) third, the regularity of attendance. It is obvious that 
all these items affect the quality of instruction. Yery cheap 
teachers (i. «., who are paid very low salaries) are likely to be 
dear at any price. They are lacking in respect to discipline, 
and then their pupils acquire immoral habits, such as irregu- 
larity, indolence and dishonesty ; or they lack in qualifications 
for instruction, and in this case the memoriJteT system of in- 
struction is practised, and pupils are made to cram into their 
memory-pouches quantities of crude material that is never to 
be digested. Again, the number of pupils assigned to each 
teacher is*an item needing very careful adjustment. In the first 
three years of the pupil's career as many as sixty may be 
assigned to each teacher, if in large and well-graded schools. 
If the schools are small, they are apt to be poorly graded, and 
be unable to form large classes without doing violence to the 
capacities and attainments of the pupils. If too many pupils 
are assigned to a teacher, there is not time enough given for 
recitations, to allow a thorough discussion of the lesson in all 
its aspects^ and the consequence follows that the lesson becomes 
a mere repetition, on the part of each pupil, of what was 
learned ftom the book. Finally, irregularity injures the quality 
of instruction as well as increases the cost of tuition, when 
measured by the standard of average attendance. 

As regards the salaries of teachers, St. Louis labors under 
some disadvantage, arising from the following circumstance : 
While other cities, like Chicago, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton and Baltimore, have a much larger percentage of their 
population in school than St. Louis at this date, in former years 
the case has been much worse than now. Twenty years ago 
the proportion of the population attending school in those cities 
averaged twice the number that St. Louis had. The conse- 
quence of this is, that there is a far greater proportion of well 
educated adults in those places from which to recruit the 
profession of teacher. Our Normal School has not hitherto 
supplied over forty per cent, of the demand for teachers. . That 
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this state of affairs is improvin^p^ is trae^ bat it will require 
several years to entirely remove this disadvantage. 

In the following list of cities several are in the same oircum- 
stances as St. Louis^ as regards a home supply of teachers : 

Tear of Ck>8t of Tuition 
Beport. per PupU. 

Chicago 1871-72, $19 54 

Hemphis..,...' 1871-72, 20 74 

Hew Orleans 1867-88, 18 76 

liOnlsYiUe 1869-70, 10 46 

Cincinnati 1871-72, 20 02 

Boston 1870-71, 20 1» 

New York 1870-71, 18 91 

SanFrancisco 1871-72, 2126 

StLonifl 1871-72, 18 tt 
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Four years ago I printed a complete list of the graduates of 
our Normal School. There were then (at the close of 1868), 189 
graduates, all told, and of these 130 remained in the schools as 
teachers. I, this year, reproduce the list corrected up to date. 
£Date of going to press, March, 1873.] The names of those 
still in our corps of teachers is indicated by a star attached 
to each. 

GEADUATBS OF THE NOEMAL SCHOOL. 



AmeUa GhUd,* 



1868. 

Halcyon Child,* Mary Ann'Gamewell, Anna Jane Love, 

Sarah Frances Warren. 



Snsan I. Cochran,* 
liiioy B. BobinBon, 



Sarah Ann Heath, 
Medora Sutherland. 



1859. 

Julia Moore, 



Ellen y . Potterfleld, 



1860. 



Gilbert L. Hall, 
Bmst Muller, 
Bben Whitney, 
Albertine Albitz, 
Bosena G. Albitz, 
Caroline L. Bryant,* 
Gasena Brourink, 



Mary A. Castelhun, 
Kate F. Donaldson, 
Jane C. Gostorf, 
Sarah Grizzel, 
Marion Hammond, 



Frances C. McCulloch,Clara Poorman, 

Esther H. McClure, Laura E. Salisbury, 

Maria L. Moulton, Sarah H. E. Stewart,* 

Emma Mumford, Layema C. Stone, 

Elizabeth L. Nason,* Margaret T. WaUaoe, 

Margaret E. Harkness,Henrietta S. Ordes,* Ella Wells,* 

Jane Augusta Holm, Julia C. Ordes,* Fidelia H. Wright,* 
Bose E. Wright.* 

1861. 

Thomas A. Jones, Harriet Jane Cale, Josephine Desloge, Eugenia A. Hlgdon, 

Sarah Jane Bacon.* Ellen E. Campbell, Ellen Deyoy,* Susan Hofflnan, 
Ellen Jane Lynch, Sarah Maria Mills. 

1862. 

William McCarty, Mary S. Concannon,* Jane Halliday,* Susan Mills Piatt,* 

Harriet A. BartUng,* Ann Jane Forsyth, Louisa A. Hoelzle, Kate Seyerson,* 

E. E. Concannon, Hope Goodson, Mary Jane McGowan, Carrie Shawk, 

Lizzie Dale Willson. 



Mary L. Babington,* 
Abbey F. Bacon, 
Leah Y . Barrett,* 
Alice Mary Beeson, 
Annie E. Childs, 
Cecilia Mallinokrodt, 



1863. 

SaUie Cleyenger, Clara Hoelzle,* 

Amanda Julia Engler, Alice C. Huth,* 

Mary A. Farnan,* Cecilia M. Jaquish, 

Mary E. Greene, Anna J. Kimball, 

Mary A. Henderson, Caroline E. Parkinson,Mary E. Whitney, 

Julia Adela lyes. 



Annie N. Steele,* 
Letitia A. Stewart,* 
Harriet E. Thurber, 
Marion M. Van Courts 
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1864. 

Mary A. Alexander* Mary Jane Fox.* Mary Ellen Laokay,* 
SarahMedoraCadien, Emma Louisa Hayt, EUen Y . Mcllvain, 
Mary Alice Clackner, Helen M. Jennings, Mary Eliza Teed, 

1865. 

Helen Sarah Ayers, Sophie T. Martin,* Mary M. Henderson,* 

Helen Berry, Jane B. Goodfellow,* Mary Y . Lowry,* 

Alice Fitoa Coleman, Lonlsa A. Hackman, Mary Banks Mattox, 

Amelia T..Flaherty,* Mary Eliz. Harlock,* Sarah Ann McBrine,* 

Elizabeth Hayr, Margaret McMurray, 

1866. 

Sarah B. Handy,* Mary Saxton, 
Marg't Henderson,* Helen H. Smith,* 
Mary E. Hughes,* Margaret Steel,* 
JosephmeLangalier,* Sarah A. Stephens,* 
Lucy A. McGready,* Martha M. Wallace,* 
Ann E. Sawyer, Melinda Wallace.* 

Mary L. WilUams.* 



Adelaide Tooker,* 
Frances B. White. 



Mary 1, Atkinson,* 
Melinda Calvert,* 
Annie Cunningham, 
Malvina Dandridge,* 
Anna B. Dodge, 
Emma P. Gomes, 



1867. 



Emma Y. Allen, 
Elizabeth Barry, 
Alice Y. Brison,* 
Mary J. Camp, 



Emma H. Eastman, 
Amanda Ford, 
Elizabeth Eoreyth,* 
Harriet M. Gamett, 
Louisa B. Gould,* 



Emma E. Haus, 
Mira M. Logan,* 
Lucy A. Mitchell, 
Angeline E. Nance, 
Mary Niggeman.* 



Elizabeth Moerschel,* 
Louisa J. Bevington,* 
Maria Esther Secor, 
Sarah E. Zimmerman, 



Josephine M. Hunt** 
Mary J. Joslin,* 
Margaret Kennedy, 
Pauline Knoblauch,* 
Martha A. WaUs,* 
Elizabeth Waugh,* 



Mary C. Sailor,* 
Georg'na E.Skillman,* 
Eliza C. Treadway,* 
Sarah E. Warner.* 



1868. 



Margaret Bell,* 
Eliza D. Collins, 



Jessie B. Barnes, 
Lucy W. Bland,* 
Elvira P. Brook, 
Johnanna Cline,* 
Isabel M. Davie,* 
Catharine Fay,* 



Jane Conn, 
Jemima Forsyth,* 



JANUAET. 

Ulala C. Hare,* 
Mary E. Bains,* 



JUNB. 

Annie P. Garrett,* Emma C. Lynch,* 
Hypatia Hinchman,* Susie McKibben, 
Julia M. Kelly, Louise Y. MuFick,* 

Louise S. Lange,* Elizabeth Neely,* 
Jessie B. Largue, Elizabeth Parkhurst, 
Elizab'th M. Mathews, Jane A. Shepherd, 

1869. 



Melina 8. Eutherford,* 
Ella B. Thomas,* 



Lucy A. Shryer, 
Hannah J. Skillman,* 
Phoebe J. Story, 
Catharine Straub,* 
Julia E. Treadway, 
CharPteH. Woodruflf,* 



JANUARY. 

Jean'te A. Bumside,* Elonora N. Harman, Maria X. Look, 
Josephine Eberman, Harriet I. Hudson,* Wilda McKinney, 
Isabella J.Thompson,* Alice M. Williams.* 

JUNE. 



H. E. Pond, 
Emma P. Simmons,* 



Anna Alexander,* Mary A. Fay,* 

Margaret F. Baker,* Ella F. Fick,* 

Ina Bartlett,* Mary A. Hogan,* 

Alice M. Carpenter, Joanna HoUohan,* 

Frances E. Clayton,* Margaret King,* 



Charlotte McBumey,* 
Mary Mcllvaine,* 
Cecilia Michael, 
Louise Miller,* 
Laura F. Nieters.* 



Nell Parvin,* 
M. A. Sonmiers,* 
Kitty Yan Court,* 
Lilian Waters, 



Alice E. Blakeslee,* 
Mary A. Boswell,* 
Lizsie M. Bryant,* 

3 



1870. 

JANUARY. 

Martha E. Cuolahan,* Eliz. M. Goodfellow,* 
Caroline Douglass,* Margaret K, Slater,* 
Clara J. Gillies,* Alice D. Smith.* 



Elizb'th B.Spalding,* 
Jennie L. Whedon,* 
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JJJKE. 

iBaheUa. M. AndxewB,* Kate M. BacUey,* Minerra F. Joelin,* Emily Stephens,* 
Leora E. Baker,* Mildred A. Carpenter, Jnlia M. E. Long,* M. W.J. A. Stephens,* 

Isabella D. Benedict,* Margaret E. Fowler,* Anna H. Marsh,* Anna M. Tmmbnll, 
Clementina Boos,* Amelia C. Fmchte,* Nannie M. Mitchell,* Lida J. Trmnbnll,* 
Cassie D. Brook,* Anna L. Gannett,* Martha J. E. Niehans,*£lizabeth A. White, 
Ottilie Brans,* Martha J. Gilbraith,* Mary L. BaflTety.* Emma Williams.* 

1871. 

JANUAST. 

Laura C. Alyord,* Mary E. Dean,* Catharine E. Histed,* Eliza E. Parks,* 

Mary B. Brennan,* Enuna C. EUill,* Mary Morgan, Ada Shinkle,* 

Myra M. Ware,* Addine A. Williams.* 

JUNB. 

Emma L. M. Bamett,* Elizabeth Colligan,* Sophia White,* Margaret E. GalUer,* 

Georgiana G. Welles,* Elizabeth M. Dale,* Ida B. Timberlake,* Amelia C. Haase,* 

Henrietta M. Bryan,* Laora Dean, Lucy K. Wilson,* Annie Meyer,* 

Margaret S. Cogfalan, Mary L. Spies,* Catharine A. Flynn,* Sarah B. MitcsheU,* 

Ella D. Shade.* 

1872. 

JAXUABT. 

Emma M. Banister,* Adelaide Caldwell,* Margaret A. Hines,* EUa O'Connell,* 
Caroline A. Blount^* Caroline Erwin,* Amelia F. Holland,* Jennie Parker,* 

Parthenia J. Brady,* Annie A. Fox,* Mary E. Kelly, Lonise T. Bowe,* 

Ella M. Brown,* Mary E. Green,* Eliza M. MulhoUand,* Bertha J. Schneider,* 

Mary Steel.* 

JUKB, 

Georgiana F. Berry,* Emma L. Denham,* Snsan Kinkead,* M. Anna Kowlin,* 

Julia A. Brennan,* Elizabeth M. Hunter, Lucy Kitchen,* Gertrude Y, Bioh,* 

Emma F. Cleaver,* Henrietta T. Hynson,* Helen M. Kuhn, Ella F. Sterns,* 

Emma K. Curtis,* Axma J. Kelley,* Edna McKinney,* Pauline J. Thomas,* 

Annie Dayis,* Mary W. Kennedy,* Sarah J. Milligan,* Francis Thompson,* 

Emma F. Trumbull,* Mary Wood. 

It will be seen that the Dumber of Normal graduates in the 
preceding list is 318, of whom 196 are still oounted in oar corps 
of teaehers. At the time of printing the list there are 577 
teachers in the whole corps, and of these one in three is a 
Normal graduate. 

Conditions of Admission. 

It having been found that among the applicants for admission 
to the Normal Sol^ool were many who did not possess sufficient 
maturity of mind to enable them to profit by the course of 
study therein pursued, the age required for admission was 
increased from sizteen to seventeen years. Subsequently the 
requirements for admission were made still more difficult by 
the addition of Algebra to the examinati6n list. In November, 
1871, a plan was submitted by which to gain, for the Normal 
School, some of the advantages of the culture which the High 
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School gives to its pupiln, by encouraging pupils who intended 
to take the Normal School course to first attend the High 
School a year or more. The conditions of admission as adopted 
(December, 1871), were as follows : 

I. For pupils of the St. Louis High School. 

Pupils from the St. Louis High School will be admitted into 
the Normal School without examination^ provided their record in 
scholarship and deportment has 'been satisfactory in the High 
School, as follows : 

Pupils who have completed two quarter's work of Junior Class, High, into Foarth 
Glass, Normali if 16 years old. 

Pupils who have completed whole work of Second Class, High, into Junior Class, 
Normal, if 16 years 6 months old. 

Pupils who haye completed whol» work of Third Class, High, into Middle Class, 

Normal, if 17 years old. 
Graduates High, into Senior Class, Normal, if 17 years 6 months old. 

Proyided they enter at the beginning of the first or third quarter of the scholastic 
year. 

II. For all other applicants : 

(1.) They must be at least 17 years old. 

(2.) They must pass a satisfactory written examination in 
Spelling, Arithmetic, Geography, (Physical and Political), Eng- 
lish Grammar, History of the United States, and the Elements 
of Algebra, and an Oral Ezamination in Beading. 

III. AU persons must, before admission, sign, in good faith, 
the following pledge : 

I, the subscriber, hereby declare that it is my intention to deyote myself to the busi^ 
ness of teaching in the Public Schools of St. Louis for at least two years; that my 
object in resorting to this Normal School is the better to prepare for myself for this im> 
portant work. And I furthermore declare that I intend to continue in the Normal School 
during the time required for my graduation, unless honorably discharged by thd 
Committee. 

This change in the conditions of admission necessitated & 
material change in the course of study in order to adapt it to 
pupils entering from the High School course. This change 
consisted in placing the culture studies mainly in the first year^ 
and in making the course for the second year mainly a review 
of common branches taught in the District Schools, with special 
reference to the methods of teaching the same. The extent of 
the change will be obvious from the following programme : 
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Course of Study in Normal School. 



FOURTH CLASS. 
Time Twea^ VTeeks. 



Keading 

Physiology 

Algebra 

History (General) 

Latin 

Writing 



JUKIOB CLASS. 
Tlae Twenty 



MIDDLE CLASS. 
TineTvcBtf Wc 



Algebra 



Latin.. 



Zoology 

Composition 

Drawing 

Singing <••• 

Spelling 

Mental Arithmetic 
Calisthenics... . . . . . 



GeographyCPhysic^) 

Geometry 

Natural PhiloBophy. 



Teaching Exercises . . . 



SSnOB GLASS. 



Teaching Exercises... 
Beading 



Latin. 



Geography (Physical). 



Latin >... 

Writing 

Geography (Political). 



Arithmetic 

Constitution U. S.. 
English Literature 



Theory A Art of Teach- 
ing 



Zoology 

Composition 

Drawing 

Singing 

Spelling 

Mental Arithmetic. 
Calisthenics 



Composition 

Drawing. 

Singing 

Spelling. 

Mental Arithmetic . . . . 
Calisthenics 



Arithmetic. 



Theory and Art of 

Teaching 

Grammar Bdview 






Composition 

Drawing 

|i»«J?« » 

Spelling 

Mentid Arithmetic .... 

Calisthenics 



All recitations are conducted with special reference to the modes of teaching the 
branch of study under consideration. Teaching exercises in all studies are required in 
the Fourth and Junior Classes to be given to the class. The teaching exercises indi- 
cated in the Middle and Senior Classes are before the whole school. 

The following items of information regarding admission to 
this school may be of general interest : 

This Normal School is intended ezclasively for the education 
of young ladies who intend teaching in the St. Louis Public 
Schools; but it is open to persons from any section of the 
country. Tuition is free, and all text-books are furnished for 
use free of charge. Pupils must provide themselves with sta- 
tionery and note-books. 

The regular examinations for entrance are on the first Mon- 
day in September, and on the first Monday of the third quarter 
— twenty-one weeks afterwards. Candidates who are unable 
to be present at the regular examinations may be examined at 
azby time, but it is very desirable that they apply on one of the 
above-mentioned days. 

Classes graduate twice a year — in January and in June. Di- 
plomas will be awarded by the authority of the Board of Direc- 
tors to those who complete, in a satisfactory manlier, the course 
of study, and exhibit sufficient energy to warrant a reasonable 
expectation that they will make successful teachers. All gradu- 
ates obtain places in the St. Louis Public Schools without any 
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further ezaminatioQ — the receiving of a diploma being eqniva- 
lent to an appointment. 

The time required for completing the fall course is two years. 
Persons who have had experience in teaching are^in rare cases^ 
admitted into the higher classes, and thus enabled to graduate 
in less time. The value of the school, however, consists not 
more in the imparting of information obtainable from books 
than in its training in the habits and methods requisite to a 
good teacher ; and this, it is evident^ cannot be given in a few 
weeks, or even months. 

As might be expected, the elevation of the standard of ad- 
mission in the two respects here named, diminished the number 
enrolled in the school materially. While the enrollment of the 
year 1870-71 was 151, that for 1871-72 was only 139, and the 
average number in attendance was about thirty less than the 
previous year. No permanent decrease of numbers will ensue, 
however, from this measure, inasmuch as the pupils heretofore 
obtained directly from the District Schools will visit the High 
School for a few quarters and then apply for the Normal, with 
a prospect of sustaining themselves far better in the ordeal 
which they find there. 

Eedgnations. 

At the close of the second quarter of the scholastic the Prin- 
cipal and 1st Assistant of the school tendered their resignations, 
to take effect at the commencement of the fourth quarter. The 
thorough and conscientious performance of the duties of one of 
the most responsible positions in the Public Schools for a long 
period of years, has made Miss Brackett so well known in this 
community and throughout the country, that she needs no testi- 
monial here. Miss Eliot had proved her excellent qualities in 
management^ and instruction in all the positions to which a 
vice-principal may be called. In reporting these resignations 
to the Board in February, the Teachers' Committee say : 

** The two last-named resignations are to take effect at the close of the 
third quarter of the present scholastic year, on April 5th. In view of the 
long-continued and efficient services of these ladies — Miss Brackett 
having presided over the Normal School for nine years, and proved her- 
self in every way equal to the arduous duties incident to the position, 
while Miss Eliot has filled the position of 1st Assistant in that school for 
four years, with unexceptionable credit to herself and good to the school 
— ^your committee recommend the adoption of the following resolutions : 
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** Resolved, That in receiving the resignations of Miss Anna 0. 
Brackett, Principal of the Normal School, and of Miss Jtda M. Eliot, 
First Assistant of the same school, we take occasion to express our 
regret at parting with teachers who, like those named, have uniformly 
given satisfaction by their zealous and efOicient services in elevating 
the standard of education in this city. 

^^Besolved, That this Board takes pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
distinguished ability of Miss Brackett and Miss Eliot, and extends hereby 
to them its good wishes for their future welfare, and prosperity in their 
undertakings." 

For the remnant of the year the school was oondncted by 
Miss Cora Small, Acting Principal, assisted by Miss Joanna 
HoUohan, in a manner entirely creditable to these ladies. Miss 
Grace C. Bibb, a teacher of excellent record in Chicago and 
other cities in Illinois, where she has tanght in High Schools, 
having achieved a high standing in our own schools in the few 
months that she had belonged to our corps of teachers, was 
appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
Miss Eliot. At the close of the year the Board secured the 
services of an able and accomplished educator — Mr. Louis F. 
Soldan — to fill the principalship for the ensuing year. 

In the absence of a regular annual report from the Principal, 
I introduce here the semi-annual report made by Miss Brackett 
at the close of the second quarter, on the occasion of the gradu- 
ating exercises of the Senior Class, January 27, 1872. I have 
already given a list of the graduates in both classes for the 
year: 

EEPOET OF THE PEINCIPAL. 

Mr, President and Gentlernen of the Board of Public Schools : 

As the numerical statistics of the Normal School for the cur- 
rent year have already been once presented to you by the 
Superintendent, and moreover as the school is now before you 
to answer for itself, I will, with your permission, omit the usual 
statistics, and pass at once to a brief consideration of topics of 
a more interesting nature. 

Your Board have, during the last quarter, adopted a change 
in the order of studies pursued. The new course, going into 
effect, as it will, with the quarter to begin January 29, will 
undoubtedly — though it merely transposes the old studies, 
adding only one (Zoology) — produce a marked effect on the 
school. 
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As yon are well aware of the character of the new plan^ it is 
needless to speak moire fully of it farther than to say that, 
though differing from the course generally pursued in other 
formal schools, it seems to be one of the best adapted to the 
circumstances of the school under your care. The new condi- 
tions of admission adopted last year by your Board rendered 
the change in the order of studies imperatively necessary. 
When a school, which is intended to fulfill a special purpose, is 
made a part of any general system|*of schools, great danger 
always exists that it will, simply because of its special work 
and needs, be thrown out of gear with the general machinery 
of the system. 

Such danger attends all Normal schools which are a part of 
the educational facilities of a large city. The history of city 
Normal schools, as a general thing, will go to show, I think, 
that unless very carefully guarded they have been gradually 
destroyed as distinctive schools. To prevent this, their requisi- 
tions must be made to suit the changed conditions which years 
bring; and while their character as special schools must be jeal- 
ously preserved, they must be made to work harmoniously with 
the great chain of which they form the last link. Since October^ 
1857, when it was organized, or rather since January, 1863, when 
after a suspension of work it again assumed an independent 
place, the conditions under which your Normal sehool must 
work have essentially changed. A new life has been breathed, 
into the city. The population has wonderfully increased. Busi* 
ness has taken on a new activity, and the school system has 
scarcely been able to keep pace with the rapidly expanding 
needs of this great central city. The demand for teachers is 
greater and more continuous. The peculiar advantages of the 
constitution of your Board (so widely differing from that of 
other cities) for independent action, and the wise organization 
and management of your great system of schools, attract teach-- 
ers of experience from other sections of the country. As the 
schools increase, complications multiply. Competitive exami- 
nations for appointment are more frequent^ and the filling even 
of temporary vacancies demands much time and thought. The 
Normal school, in its intermediate position between pupils and 
teachers, has not failed to feel the result of these complications, 
more, perhaps, than any other school. Subject, as it is,]to press- 
ure from parents on the one side, and from the rising demands 
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of the schools as to teachers on the other; forced as it is to 
decide the question of probable success or failure, and obliged, 
for the sake of its own self-respect and usefulness, to hold to 
its special and distiDotive character, it has not been without its 
ftili share of harmful collisions. Under the circumstances in 
which it has found itself placed, it has been impossible always 
to avoid them. But it is hoped, now that the difficulties have 
been, by your new arrangements, in a measure at least sur- 
mounted, that hereafter more harmonious working may be the 
result. 

The institution of the State — that involuntary creation of ra- 
tional mau, to which he nevertheless voluntarily submits himself 
— aims to attain his highest good, and not to restrain, but to secure 
his greatest liberty. The republican State, through the simple 
instioct of self-preservation, must provide for, nay, must even 
enforce the education of its people. It therefore founds the 
free public schools, investiug its money in them as in the insti- 
tution which will return the largest dividends of property, riches 
and power. It crowns them with the High school, which inspires 
and upholds the rest, and then, following the example drst set 
by Prussia in 1735, and since imitated by all the principal coun- 
tries of Europe, it establishes the Normal school, and thus closes 
the circle. 

But the Normal school can thus close and complete the circle 
only ^by maintainining its character of a special school for the 
training and developing of teaching-power. The inter-depend- 
ence between it and the other parts of the school system, if it 
does this, is perfect and harmonious. The other schools give to 
it the requisite materials for its pupils, and it, in its turn, sends 
back to them enthusiasm and power in its graduates for their 
teachers. A grand unity of purpose, then, runs through the 
whole system, vivifying every part. 

Public school teachers are inevitably moulded by the inspiring 
influence of the great cause in which they work. Their success 
and influence are never simply their own, are never wholly the 
result of their own individual power and presence. Behind 
them and through them works a greater power — stands a more 
potent authority. The power of the great united purpose and 
intent of the State passes into them, and controls and teaches 
the pupils under their charge, with or without their will, like 
the inspiration of the Pythian priestess through whom Apollo 
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spoke. This is true to a certain extent even when they do not 
recognize it ; but when they do— when they realize the great- 
ness of their task enough to sink all personality in its execu- 
tion^ and when they consciously work in harmony with the 
great power of which they are only the representatives^ their 
word becomes incalculable in its effect. 

From time to time during the nine years that your Board 
have intrusted the [N'ormal School to my charge^ I have endeav- 
ored to show what should be the special characteristics of a 
Normal school, as differing from the others. Holding fast to 
the conviction that it should differ essentially from all others in 
its details of teaching and government^ I have again and again 
attempted in words, and daily and hourly in the school itself 
by deeds, to make clear this idea. 

There has been in its management always a conscious effort 
after a clear statement of this^ and yet to-day it would almost 
seem to me as if the greatest and most valuable work of the 
!N^ormal school is, perhaps, to give to its pupils some sense of 
this great and noble end, for which as humble instruments they 
are to work — to burn into them the truth that, when they enter 
the ranks of the public school teachers, they are working not 
alone for individual gain or profit, either material or spiritual^ 
but for an end that far transcends all their petty individuality, 
and in the success of which any success of theirs, as personal^ 
sinks into utter insignificance. If this has been done,, all has 
been done. Without the inspiration of some such great object 
outside of self, no great soul can work at all. Without it all 
work, in whatever sphere, must necessarily only narrow and 
enfeeble the worker. But with it, in whatever work one is en- 
gaged, a noble success is assured, for one works then in conjunc- 
tion with the infinite forces that are beyond all possibility of 
failure. 

K the Normal School has made its pupils recognize this in 
ever so small a degree, it has tended to fill the whole system of 
schools in St. Louis with sound and healthy vitality, and in 
having done this it has achieved its end. 

I present to you to-day the fourteenth class which I have 
recommended for graduation, sure that while yon will demand 
of them final success in their future work, your judgment and 
patience will allow sufficient time fairly to test their work 
before deciding as to their value.'' 
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On pages 24 and 25 are given statistics showing that the 
aotnal number of pnpils in the High Sehool amount to about two 
and a half per cent, of the number in all the schools. But as it 
takes nine years for a pupil to pass from the lowest primary grade 
to the second class of the High School, it will be seen that the 
present members of the High School represent the classes that 
entered the primary grades nine years ago, when the total 
number of pupils in said classes was about 8,000. This would 
seem to indicate that about one pupil in four that enter the 
District Schools, reaches the High School. 

As the High School is an index of the effort made on the part 
of the community to supply itself with its own directive power, 
the record of its prosperity forms one of the most interesting 
phases in the yearly exhibit of the school system. In another 
place I have mentioned the grounds for the great importance of 
the course of study for the lowest three years in the District 
Schools. . Nearly three-fourths of all our children are in those 
years. But although the higher grades of schools are compa- 
ratively thin in numbers, inasmuch as they furnish the train* 
training for the directive power of the community, they are as 
indispensable as the primary school. In fact, if one appeals to 
history he will find everywhere the fact that peoples have 
realized first the importance of educating the governing classes 
of the community. The universities and colleges have lent 
their aid to furnish educated intelligence for the use of the State 
and the Church, and they have accordingly been the first to 
receive support from the public treasury. The education of the 
people as a whole is a quite recent idea. It springs from the 
idea that in the people as people is lodged the power of self- 
government, or, at all events, it i^vill soon lead to that idea if 
practiced. Some hold that a democracy should undertake to 
provide only an inferior sort of education and exclude all higher 
courses of study as being only for those who are wealthy enough 
to pay for the same. Free schools held strictly to this principle 
become ^^ ragged schools/' and it soon becomes the practice for 
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all people who can afford it to send their children to a ^' pay 
school." By this arrangeinent the distinctive advantages of our 
Public School system would be lost. The poor, if they have the 
national characteristic, self-respect, refuse to receive a boon 
thrown at them in that style. They, consequently, prefer to 
grow up in ignorance. The development of two distinct classes 
or layers in society, by this means,, is a deplorable event. But 
it is a direct contradiction of the idea on which our democratic 
self-government resjs ; for according to this we are to have a 
government of all the people, for all the people, and by all the 
people, and not a government of all the poor people by a few of 
the people who are rich. If all are not allowed free access to 
the culture for the training of directive intelligence, it is a mere 
farce to call it a government by all of the people. 

Historically, nations have supported their highest schools at 
public expense first. The United States has not furnished an 
exception to this general rule, although when the question of 
completing the links between the common schools and the 
highest institutions has been agitated, there has been some 
opposition, and the right of the State has been called into 
question. 

That it is expedient to support a High School for the sake of- 
improving the quality of the lower schools is a sufficient practical 
basis for defending its establishment. Unless a single standard 
of measurement is furnished by which the work of the lower 
schools is measured and regulated, a city cannot be said to have 
anything like a system. The annual expense of the High 
School department is, perhaps, ten per cent, of the entire 
amount expended for the whole system. Its effect in improving 
the value of the work done in the lower grades must be 
reckoned at three times its actual cost. If one were to com- 
pensate for the want of a High School at the head of a system 
of schools, he would find it necessary to pay out in increased 
aalaries and other appliances, at least three times as much 
money as a High School would cost. 

Aside from the economic value of a High School as a means 
of improving the lower schools, there is another basis requiring 
its establishment. If a community does not educate its own 
directive power, it must import it and pay a high premium for 
it. There is no escape from this. Here it does injustice to its 
native talent by allowing it to develop without those educa- 
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tiooal tidB wbiob, if added to it, will enable it to ^ebieve tho 
highest performance. It does another injaatiGe to itself in 
its neglect to provide itself with insight enough to see the 
opportunities with which it is snrToiuided. Educated intelli- 
gence can do more than fill positionB already created ; it oan 
discover opportnnities and make combinations which create 
poBsibilitieB of wealth and prosperity where none could be seen 
before. 

Of what nature is this service which edacated intelligence ia 
said to achieve, and what relaUoo bas it to a High School 1 An 
examination will show. 

All school edacation gives command over inetmmenta by 
graspng tbem in their elements, stripping off what is aoddental 
to them, and considering them in their universal or general 
forms. In other words, it gives science, while practical experi- 
ence merely gives art, or some particular application of a prin- 
ciple. In the primary school science ia learned in its most 
rudimentary shape ; in the higher grades, the mind gathering 
strength, is able to seise the principles in a purer and more 
general shape. In proportion to the breadth of generalization 
the depth of insight increases ; by generalization the mind sees 
the possible in the limited particular fact before it. The higher 
bis cnltnre ascends in the schools, the more the papil is able to ' 
see in an ordinary fact. The fall of an apple is a fact to the 
Bwine that rans to devour it, to the unedncated peasant who 
a the fall and ascribes it to the wind, and to the Isaac 
ton whe sees in the fall of the apple the entire foot of the 
ical aniverse. The difference here consists in power of 
rallzation. 

: the beginning and on through the entire course of study^ 
direotions of culture are marked out which lead in opposite 
itions. Both are essential, however, for the education of 
dtizen in the nineteenth century, 

rat, there ia the power of combination which enables man to 
rol the physical world. In order to accomplish this, bemast 
1 to quantify it — break it up so as to number it and measure 
r compare its quantities one with another. The soienoe of 
tiematics gives him absolute control of the prime forces of 
ature as existing in time and space, and by the application 
[athematics be can manage to obtain the natural prodac> 
■ for food, clothing, and shelter; to manufacture them, and 
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to transport them for consumption. Without Arithmetic (which 
is taught in our primary schools), what could a man be or 
perform ? If he could not even count — and counting is the most 
elementary form of quantification — ^his ability to make combi- 
nations would scarcely suffice to elevate him above mere 
animals. The higher Mathematics^ as taught in the High 
School, enable the pupil to make material combinations which 
as far surpass those of the pupil in the primary school, who 
knows only Arithmetic, as the combinations possible to the latter 
surpass those of a mere savage. 

The second power of combination is that which enables man to 
combine with man, to form a community and to rationally profit 
by it. Through the combination of men into communities and 
States, all that we call civilization becomes possible. In the 
school, the elements of this sort of combination are learned 
in mastering the conventional means of rational communica* 
tion — Beading and Writing. These lead to the mastery of higher 
elements of combination — a study of Grammar and a study of 
Literature. By these man learns the forms of thinking which 
his fellow-men use, and the sentiments which they feel, and the 
motives which they allow to govern their actions. Without 
a knowledge of the art of Beading and Writing, one is limited to 
oral speech and the accidents of the time and place in which 
he lives exercise an overpowering influence in fixing his life* 
With simply the power to read and write he can, with the time 
at his command, make himself the master of the thoughts, 
feelings, and deeds of myriads of his fellow-men, to whom he 
were otherwise denied access altogether. And this combination 
which he accomplishes through the printed page is with the 
noblest and best, while his personal acquaintance is limited to a 
few quite ordinary people. In the High School, Literature, 
Foreign Languages, Ancient and Modern History, Logic and 
Philosophy, give the pupil a consciousness of the moving springs 
of humanity and increase, just to that extent, his ability to 
direct others and to form combinations of men for the welfare 
of the community. Here one finds the answer to the often 
asked question, what is the use of Latin, or of other dead 
languages f Schopenhauer says somewhere, that '^ a man who 
does not understand Latin is like one who walks through a 
beautiful region in a fog ; his horizon is very close to him. He 
sees only the nearest things clearly, and a few steps away from 
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him the outlines of everything become indistinct or wholly^ 
lost. The horizon of the Latin scholar extends far and wide^ 
through the centuries of modern history, the middle ages and 
antiquity/' Indeed, the Latin scholar becomes conscious of the 
Eoman element, which has entered so deeply into our life as to 
form the basis of all our civil laws and institutions, and nearly 
all that portion of our language with which we express fine^ 
shades of feeling or deep thoughts. 

The High School course takes up each of these two roads of 
culture, which enable man to make material and spiritual com- 
binations, just whore they enter the region of reflection, or of 
higher generalization. Arithmetic is taught in the District 
Schools, and may be learned by an activity of the memory in 
part, and in part by the mechanical ability of the analytic 
faculty. Eut Algebra gives the pupil an insight into the genesis 
of all arithmetical processes at once. IN'ot the solution of mere^ 
individual cases, but the solution of the problem of all solutions 
of numerical combinations. So, too, in the case of language, he 
learns in the High School by the study of Logic and Ehetorio,. 
general laws that govern the production of all the particular 
specimens of language and literature that he has before seen 
and studied. 

Thus, for directive power is necessary the power to take a. 
general survey— »-the power of generalization. Education gives 
this power first, and to a large degree, in its primary schools ;. 
secondly, and to a still larger degree, through its High Schools. 

Leaving this discussion of the ideal functions of the High 
School, I will now give an account of some of its practical rela- 
tions to the other schools. The pupil enters the District School 
at an average age of seven years, and requires about seven years 
to complete the course of study preparatory for admission to 
the High School. During the last year in the District Schools 
he studies Grammatical Analysis, History and Constitution or 
the United States; in Arithmetic, common and decimal frac- 
tions and the application of these to the various processes of 
percentage and interest calculations. Besides this he completes 
Geography, or prepares himself upon the etymological portion 
of German Grammar. Beading, Writing, and oral lessons in 
[N'atural Philosophy, complete the list of studies in the highest, 
grade of the District Schools. 
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The examination of applicants for admission to the High 
School takes place in June, at the close of the scholastic year; 
and in September, at the beginning of the next year, another 
examination is held for such applicants as did not attend the 
June examination. Hitherto these have been the only exam- 
inations held for admission to the High School classes. 

The High School course is divided into four classes, the work 
laid down for each occupying one year in its accomplishment. 
(See Appendix, p. xcv.) The fact that each High School class 
is expected to begin its work in September and complete it in 
Jane, indicates at once. the condition of things that I have 
already alluded to in this report. Such a course of study is 
*^ nailed to the calendar,'^ and its progress is rigid and determined 
by the lapse of time, and not by the progress of the pupil. If 
a pupil is sick and unable to attend school for ten weeks, he 
finds, on his return, that there is no class just ready to admit 
him. The class which he left is now ten weeks in advance of 
him, and to make up this work and at the same time to do the 
regular work of the class is too difficult. If it were possible, it 
would prove a superiority of individual work over work in a 
class. The pupil is probably obliged to enter the next class 
below, but this class is thirty weeks behind his preseiit acquire- 
ments, and his ten weeks' sickness has thus cost him a year's 
progress. On entering the lower class, however, he finds him- 
self going over familiar ground, and gets careless in his work. 
By the time his present class arrive at the work from which 
he was broken off by sickness the previous year, he has ac- 
quired a loose habit of study, and is likely to fail on the first 
difficult study that he encounters. Two failures are pretty sure 
to complete his discouragement and cause him to leave school. 
Another case : A pupil, for some reason, is not quite able at 
the close of the year to pass the standard for admission to the 
next class, and is accordingly obliged to join the class below. 
He is set back just one year at once. He might have lacked 
^ve weeks' study or ten weeks' study— ^scarcely more than 
this — ^of completing the work of his class. But for this he is 
obliged to lose nearly a year more than was really necessary. It 
must be remembered that these are not isolated instances, but 
that the number of each class who ought to be separated^ for 
one reason or other, from the part of the class that does the 
work of the grade thoroughly, is about one-third of the entire 
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nnmber. In order to avoid this evil of putting back pupils, 
there is a strong temptation to let them pass on at a low 
standard. The consequence of such a course is that each class 
is impeded in its work by the presence of a number who are not 
equal to the performance of their tasks. 

These evils are not confined to the classes of the High 
School; they extend to the higher classes of the District 
Schools. Inasmuch as the examination for admission to the 
High School is to occur in June, the first grade's work of the 
District School must be completed at that time, and hence must 
be commenced in September of each year. This faet in turn 
influences the time of beginning and completing the work of 
the second grade. The tendency of all this is to produce a sys- 
tem of classification throughout the entire course of the District 
Schools similar to that in the High School. In this case classes 
would follow each other at intervals of a year, and the difficulty 
of properly assigning those who should be classified in grades 
between those established exists throughout the entire sys- 
tem. In many sections of the country — ^in Ohio and New 
York, for example — this very practice prevails. A promotion 
takes place once or twice a year, on occasion of a general 
written examination by the superintendent. Those who 
^' pass " go on ; those who fail fall back to the lower class or 
leave school altogether. Such a system of grading and classifi- 
cation must be regarded as only one step above the system of 
unclassified schools. In our St. Louis schools the classification 
is so arranged in the lower grades of the District Schools that 
classes follow eaeh other at intervals of about six weeks. 
Should it be necessary to put back a pupil to a lower class, he 
finds it at just that stage of progress which will enable 
him to review and strengthen those portions of his course 
that need it. But this system allows of another advantage. 
As the highest class loses numbers by promotion, graduation 
or otherwise, its ranks are filled with the best pupils from the 
next lower class. The latter is again recruited by promotion 
of the best from the next one below it. This process is con- 
tinued to the lowest class in school. After such a promotion 
has been made the account stands thus: each class has sent 
forward perhaps one-third of its pupils (the best ones) to the 
next one above it, and has received the best third of the pupils 
from the class below. There has been no degradation of pupils. 
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What can be said is that two-thirds of each class (includ- 
ing all the fair and middling scholars) were left, and a few 
of the foremost in rank of those below them admitted with 
them. Within less than a half year's work the studious and 
brilliant pupils will work up to the top of the class. There 
will always be differences of native power as well as of previous 
acquirement. Before a half year has elapsed the two-thirds of 
a given class who pass for '' fair and middling *' scholars will be 
overtaken and, in some instances^ surpassed by the brilliant 
pupils admitted from the lower class. A change of the kind I 
have mentioned, amounting to a readjustment of all the classes, 
is desirable as often as four times a year. If made, it will en- 
tirely prevent the collection, in any one class, of the dull and 
incapable scholars. These, for the most part, are pupils who 
have not become thoroughly aroused, or, more frequently, such 
as have become discouraged by degradation in rank. Their 
•defect is not primarily intellectual, but moral; they have feeble 
wills. It is ver}^ rare that a pupil has so dull an intellect that 
he cannot, if he possess a resolute will, accomplish any intel- 
lectual feat whatever by the aid of industry alone. Those who 
fail, do so through lack of courage or of perseverance. This 
furnishes the strongest ground of all against manipulating the 
system of classification in such a manner as to make those who 
are not promoted feel that they are degraded. By the method 
here described, I think the minimum of discouragement is 
reached. Two-thirds or more of the class — enough to preserve 
the identity of the class — remain after any re-classification, and, 
as this embraces many fair scholars, none feel that they have 
been slighted. The change made has elevated the fair in rank 
to the highest rank in class, and those who were poor to the 
rank of fair — at least for a time. Stimulated by this, they fre- 
quently increase in self-respect and develop powers that had 
hitherto lain dormant. 

In what has been said, the danger of collecting many poor 
pupils in the same class has been indicated. Our experiments 
have, I think, fully demonstrated that such a system is per- 
nicious. Some years ago I recommended the establishment of 
an Intermediate School for the purpose of classifying those 
pupils who fell short of the standard for admission to the High 
School, and yet who were so far advanced as to be greatly in 
jured by setting back a year, and classifying them with pupils of 

4 
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tbe next grade. The experiment waa continaed for two years. 
It was foand that the so-called brilliant papilp, those fall of cour- 
age and resolation, even if admitted on a very low per cent. (I 
admitted on trial some of this character, who made only from 
30 to 40 per cent.), were soon able to worb their way to the top 
of their elapses and to acquit tbemselvea creditably. But those 
of enfeebled wills — having lost self-confiilencej or having be- 
come listless through diegnst — were very slow in rnanifesting- 
improvement. The practice of givii)g tbem short lest-ons waa 
tried with some Buccesa, but a cload bnng over tbem and bangs 
over tbem still. [Some of them have be«n two \ears and a- 
half in getting through one year's work of the Sigh School 
course, and are not able yet to pass their examination at tbe 
time this report goes to press, Itfarch, 187^.] 1 think that raany 
of these pupils would have done better if they had been re-clas- 
sifled periodically, in the manner described, with fresh and am- 
bitious pupils pushing up from below. I once compared theso 
pupils to "cliokers," or pieces of coal that do not readily kin- 
dle except in a very hot fire, and generally go out before all the 
carbon is consumed. These "clinkers" are found in our bitn- 
minons coal, and need to be burned twice in a hot fire. These 
pupils, so far as tbey have any influence, tend to dampen the 
ardor of others. Their atmosphere is contagious, and they 
discourage the teacher and the other pupils when they are 
nomerons in any one class. By the plan of frequent re-claasi- 
fioation throughout tbe school, from the lowest class to the 
highest, is prevented the collection of these unfortunate pupils 
in one class. But if re-cia«sification is carried on in any of the 
' ' ' ' schools alone, the result is to aift down this demoralized 
at of the school into a class by itself. Hence, whenever 
lange is made in the higher schools, a promotion of tbe 
nt pupils should be made from tbe District Schools to 
msate. [Tbe Board changed the rule for admission to- 
igh School in February, 1878, so as to give an oppor- 
for the examination of applicants frfr admission quar- 
This will accommodate the District Schools perfectly, 
may be enongh classes found in the first and second 
I to reduce the interval between them to one quarter, 
ver, in the High School, the divisions of any one class 
)e separated at intervals of the same length. At least^ 
ay be done with tbe classes of tbe first and second years- 
High School course ] 
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Another question of a similar nature relates to the proper per 
cent to be required for promotion from one grade to another. 
In some cities, this is fixed at from seventy to ninety per cent 
of correct answers. Our per cent for admission to the High 
School has been fixed at sixty per cent usually. But it is evident 
that all depends on the character of the questions used in the 
examination. If the per cent required is to be very high, cram- 
ming is inevitable in the District Schools. The teachers must 
give their pupils special drill on technical points which they 
know will be required in the examination, and by so much the 
breadth and scope of the instruction must be diminished. If 
questions that test the thinking power of the pupils are adopted 
they will not get much over sixty per cent of correct answers 
if strictly marked, and a pupil who can answer sixty per cent, of 
the questions of such a paper is qualified to take up the studies 
of the next higher grade. 

There is another limit besides the per cent, fixed for exam- 
ination. The age of the pupil is of great importance in deter- 
mining whether the pupil should pass from the studies of the 
District School, which require comparatively little reflection and 
power of generalization, to the studies of the High School, which 
use the results of the District School studies as raw material 
for higher generalizations. The rule of the Board allows pupils 
to enter the High School if they have completed their twelfth 
year, but practically, the average age of admission is over four- 
teen years^ and those who fall short of this are generally found 
too immature to profit much by their new studies. 

There is needed some general plan by which the course of 
study in our higher grades may be made more elastic, better 
adapted to the capacities of pupils. The constant danger of all 
graded systems is that they are liable to become Procrustes' 
beds. Take the work laid out for any class in our schools — it 
should be found exactly adapted to the capacities of the average 
pupil of the grade. The tendency of the teacher of energy and 
ability is to raise this standard up to what the best pupils can 
do, and to bring sufficient pressure upon the pupils of average 
or less than average ability, to compel them to keep up, In 
many instances pupils are overworked by this process. Doubt- 
less it more frequently occurs that the teacher grades her lessons 
by what the poor scholars can do, and the best ones are not 
given enough to try their powers. In the lower grades this 
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difficulty is not serions, for the reason that the work of re-olassi- 
fication goes on more actively. In the higher grades it is more 
serious, and there should be some modification of the course of 
study by which pupils whose rank in the regular course is above 
a certain per cent, should have the privilege of electing some one 
branch of study which they may carry on in the class above. 
The following extract from the forty-seventh annual report of 
the President of Harvard College (1871-72) contains the provi- 
sion in force at that institution, and has furnished the basis of 
my suggestion : 

^^Anticipation of Required Studies. — As the required studies of 
the Sophomore and Junior years are of an elementary oharac- 
ier, and as the advantage to be derived from attending college 
instruction in these is much less than in the higher elective 
.studies, the Faculty voted, during the past year, to allow stu- 
dents to relieve themselves from attendance at this instruction 
on certain conditions. Hereafter, students will have an oppor- 
tunity to pass, at the beginning of the academic year, an exam- 
ination in any required study or studies of that year, and, 
provided they attain in this examination, not less than five- 
^eighths of the maximum mark, they will be credited with this 
mark and be excused from all further attendance at college 
^exercises in such study or studies. It is believed that a consid- 
erable number of the better class of students will take advan- 
tage of this provision, and by a moderate amount of private 
study in the long vacation, secure for themselves more time to 
profit by the higher instruction given in the elective courses. 

"In like manner students who enter college with a sufficient 
knowledge of German are exempted, on condition of passing a 
patisfactory examination, from attending the recitations on that 
subject, which is otherwise a required study in the Freshman 
year. Again, by the practice of the Faculty, students, who at 
their entrance, are prepared to pass creditably an examination 
on one-half or the whole of either Greek or Latin or Mathe- 
matics of the Freshman year, are allowed to substitute for any 
such half of a subject a Sophomore election in the same study. 
It is believed that such a provision for giving higher instruction 
to members of the Freshman class who are prepared to profit by 
it will meet a need already felt, and one that must constantly 
grow more serious as the quality of the preparatory schools 
improves. Heretofore no intermediate stage of preparation has 
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been recognized between tbat required for admission to the 
Freshman and that required for admission to the Sophomore 
class. Consequently no encouragement has been offered to bright, 
studious pupils to accomplish more in their preparatory course 
than has been required of their duller or less studious compan- 
ions ; nor to teachers to stimulate and furnish full occupation 
for their best class of pupils by carrying them on beyond the 
mere requisitions for college, in whatever studies they may have 
taste and aptitude for. Strange and discreditable as such a 
statement seems, it has been by no means uncommon for a 
judicious teacher or parent to fear lest a boy should be Hoo 
well fitted for college/ no infrequent consequence of such prep- 
aration having been habits of idleness acquired from lack of 
sufficient occupation and appropriate instruction in the first 
year of the college course. 

''It is the earnest desire of the Faculty, and the aim of the 
provisions for instruction just mentioned, to preserve students 
from this danger. There is now no longer any reason why a 
boy whose aptitude for study enables his teacher to prepare him 
for College a year earlier than his age makes it wise for him to 
enter, or one who is so much superior to his companions that 
he is not fully occupied with the ordinary course of preparation, 
should not continue in his school the same line of study, or ^ny 
other which he desires to pursue, with the assurance that, when 
he enters College, he will be able to take up his studies at what- 
ever point his proficiency warrants, and find his College course 
made just so much more profitable for him. There can be few of 
the larger preparatory schools which do not every year send boys 
to College who would gain in every way by being encouraged, 
and by finding opportunity to do more than is absolutely re- 
quired for admission to College ; while it is from among these 
more advanced students, who have begun to taste the pleasure 
of study, pursued for its own sake, that the College will find 
the most efficient aid in raising the tone of its students, and the 
strongest encouragement to improve the quality and enlarge 
the range of instruction. Not less important would be the 
effect on the schools of this better class of pupils, to say noth- 
ing of the relief and stimulus which competent teachers would 
find in the opportunity to extend their instruction beyond the 
uniform and weary round of the requisitions for admission to 
College." 
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In the foregoing extract we find recognition of the import- 
ance of classification of pupils in higher grades, both as to 
acquirement and capacity. The course of study at Harvard is 
to be made so elastic as to adapt itself readily to the varying 
acquirements and the varying capacities of its students. This 
measure will make each individual student feel his responsi- 
bility to a greater extent than before. 

A practice of a somewhat similar nature has been introduced, 
and continued until a recent date, by the principal of our High 
School. Whenever a pupil has not completed his or her work 
in any one branch satisfactorily, this branch is reviewed by the 
pupil in the next lower class. In such cases the pupil is sup- 
posed to do all the work of the higher class and at the same 
time review a study with the lower class. The difficulty with 
this practice is that it gives the poorer pupil more to do than 
the better one. The Harvard system gives an opportunity for 
the better pupils to take np work outside of the regular course, 
or in advance of it, in order to make out his full quota of tasks. 
Hence the latter system allows the regular course to be graded 
according to the medium or minimum capacity, without injury 
to the scholar of ability by not affording him enough hard work 
to discipline his powers. 

In order to give the mentioned elasticity to our course of 
study in the higher grades, it would be necessary that the 
amount of work required for a given year should be somewhat 
reduced, so that a pupil of average capacity could perform it 
with thoroughness in the time laid down. Then it should be 
possible for the best pupils to anticipate the work of the fol- 
lowing year by adding one of its studies to their curriculum. 
This would enable a very few pupils to complete the four years' 
oourse in three years. It would enable many to conserve their 
superfluous energy by anticipating some of the work before 
them, and at any tipie, when from sickness or other causes they 
have fallen behind, this extra study already accomplished saves 
them from the necessity of overwork in order to recover their 
position in the class. It is a kind of reserved fund for time of 
need. Most pupils have some mental inequality which prevents 
them from learning a particular study as easily as the rest. 
Whenever the pupil comes to a part of his course of study 
where he encounters particular difficulty with sueh special 
branch, he leaves off his extra study for the remnant of the 
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year, and by using his extra time on said difficulty he may 
overcome the same. 

The change in the rule for admission to the High School, 
allowing German to be substituted for Geography on condition 
that the former be taken up in the High School in conjunction 
with Latin, has proved unwise on the whole. It has improved 
the German in the District Schools, but injured it in the High 
School. I think it advisable to so modify the rule as to leave it 
optional with the pupil to take Latin or German after his admis- 
«ion to the High School, leaving his terms of admission as they 
are now. If the time is divided between Latin and German^ 
«ot much good is got from either. 

In conclusion, I would say that these suggestions are not 
considered by me as having a general interest. They only 
apply to a school system after manj^ primary essentials have 
been secured, and attention becomes concentrated on the im- 
provement of the quality of the work and the removal of all 
unnecessary friction. The question of the best figure for a 
rapid sailing vessel does not possess much interest to those 
who are trying to replace their rough-constructed rafts with 
ordinary boats. In the country town just expanding into a 
oity, the question of a High School or no High School at all is 
iikely to be the most important one. A High School with the 
most wretched system of classification is a great step over the 
previous stage of education, wherein the only possibility for 
liigher education for the most talented youth was to be found in 
the District School. The improvement of instruction in any 
«yetem of schools keeps pace with the process of bringing to- 
gether pupils of the higher grades, in sufficient numbers to 
classify them properly. Economy and superiority of instruc- 
tion go hand in hand in the founding of High Schools. Several 
scraps of classes studying the higher studies of the District 
Schools are brought together in a Central High School; and one 
olass formed of them. The cost of instructing them together 
is onl}' what it cost before to educate any one of the several 
scraps of classes. The mutual influence of the pupils upon each 
other exercises an extraordinary power to stimulate and de- 
velop them. When the city increases and the High School 
•department becomes large, the importance of classification is 
taken for granted, and the question of method of classification 
«nd the proper grading of the course of study becomes para- 
mount. 
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While I think that the work accomplished in our High School 
(thanks to the efficient corps of teachers, and especially to the^ 
able management on the part of the Principal) is excellent, and 
will bear comparison with the best in the country, yet I think 
we are called upon to consider how we can constantly improve' 
what we have. Out of one solution there springs ever a new 
problem, and, unless we meet it with a new solution, it — like the- 
sphinx of old — will devour us. We never can get a machine or 
a system to run without friction. But this fact does not justify 
our inactivity and impassivity in the presence of difficulties ta 
be overcome. Others lie behind them, it is true, but in subdu- 
ing these we shall have arisen to a higher platform, and can 
perceive new imperfections that were before invisible only 
because of the increased refinement of our powers of obser- 
vation. 

These difficulties and remedies here discussed do not apply to- 
our own schools exclusively, but I am persuaded, from observa- 
tions made on systems in other parts of the country that 
many are very defective in their provisions for perfect- 
classification and the promotion of deserving pupils. The 
ideal system should be so "fluid" or "plastic" that the^ 
pupil can fix his status by his own efforts. I have known 
some cases where not only the course of study was "nailed ta 
the calendar," but it was forced into a Chinese iron shoe in order- 
to adapt it to certain conventional notions relating to "the 
High School Building." Because, forsooth, the building was- 
not large enough to accommodate so many as were admitted at 
the standard per cent, the latter was raised in order to exclude 
the surplus. Thus pupils qualified to take up the advanced 
studies were forced to grind along on subjects that had lost their 
freshness of interest, because of the superstitious idea that pro- 
motion to the High School course of study could only be accom- 
plished by a transfer to the brick-and-mortar structure known 
as the " High School." 

In other cases superintendents have defended the Procrustean 
grade system because they claimed that the supervision of the 
.superintendent could not be carried out by a general written 
examination unless the pupils of each grade were supposed to 
complete the work of their grade all at the same time. This 
would mean that all the differences of capacity and of previous 
Acquirements, and of regularity of attendance, should be squared 
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off by ideal standards of measurement (the system of grades^ 
which indicated no smaller division of time than that occupied 
by a grade — generally a whole year — in order that a superin- 
tendent might apply another measure (a written examina- 
tion) which pre-supposed the complete obliteration of all minor 
degrees of difference lying between one grade and another. All 
classes in the grade shall begin at a certain point at the begin- 
ning of the scholastic year, and complete, or be supposed ta 
complete, the work laid down by the end of the year. The- 
result of this is that all who fall behind are at once counted 
in the grade below. 

The accompanying report of the Principal contains informa^ 
tion of the utmost value for obtaining an insight into the relatioi> 
which our High ISchool holds to the rest of the system. 



EEPOET OF THE PEINCIPAL. 

W. T, Harris, Esq., Superintendent of Public Schools, St. Louis : 

Sir : Allow me to submit the following as the report for the 
High School during the year 1871-1872: 

ATTENDANCE. 

TABLE I. 

Showing ihe attendance of the school for each quarter. 
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As fitatiaticB are relatively mcaninglees when not comparative, 
t add to each table one ehowio^ tba record of the school for 
'daoh year since 1859. 
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TABLE II. 



Showing the number of Scholars in High School for each year since 

its establishment, February 11, 185S. 
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Of the pupils belonging to tiie school in June, 1872, thirty- 
two were not present in September, 1872. These pupils are 
accounted for as follows: 

Engaged in teaching -. 1 

"At work" 2 

Absent because of non-promotion 29 

32 

Of these pnpile, nine left a record such that we specially 
regret their withdrawal. 
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TABLE ni. 



Showing the Character of Attendance for Each Year. 
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Total nnmber withdrawn during the year yvt 

Less number transferred to other school V. V.V. V. 88 



Number of actual withdrawals 

The causes were as follows : 



Health , 

Removal 

Work 

Unknown 

Scholarship . ; 

Less number returned 1872-73. 



Actual withdrawals. 




Of this number, eighteen (18) left with a creditable record 
and nine (9) have returned. The losses by withdrawal were 
distributed among the several classes as follows : 

Senior k 

Third 18 

Second [ 44 

Junior ] 05 



Total 



187 
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TABLE IV. 



Showing in the form of per. cent,, the ratio of each class to the 

whole school. 



TEABS. 



o 
*2 



1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

-1865 

1868 

1867 

1868........ 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1859—1872. 
1866—1872. 
1859—1866. 



5 

8 

9 
11 
10 

6 

7 
13 
12 
13 
J 2 
12 
12 

9 

9 
12- 

7.9 



• 


"O 


•o 


a 


.fa 


8 


10 


28 


10 


25 


14 


29 


J8 


21 


8 


25 


13 


82 


17 


28 


17 


25 


16 


2.^ 


14 


25 


16 


26 


17 


23 


12 


31 


20 


38 


13 


27 


13 


27.6 


12.9 


27— 



u 

o 

P 



57 

57 

48 

50 

67 

50 

48 

45 

47 

48 

46 

48 

45 

33 

48.7 

44.6 

52.2 



Eecitations. 

The written examinations were sufficient to show that the 
«tandard of the school was fully maintained ; and that this 
should be the case when the changes in the corps of teachers 
had been so great, is a cause for satisfaction to the Board, and 
of congratulation to the teachers. I append a classification of 
the course of study, and a summary of the semi-annual exami- 
nation. The form of percentage used for expressing the results 
of the examination will be intelligible if the reader refers to the 
specimen questions given in a former report. 

CLASSIFICATION OF COtJESE OF STUDY. 



liANGUAGE. 

Junior Tear- 
Second " 
Third " 
Senior " 

Mathematics. 
Junior Tear- 
Second " 
Third " 
Senior ^^ 



-Latin, or Latin and German. 
Latin or German, Greek (optional). 
Latin, or Germ'n, or French; Greek Coptional). 
Latin, or '' or " «< " 

-Algebra* 
Geometry. 

« 

Trigonometry (optional). 

Analytical Geometry, or Eeview Mathematics. 
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Natural Science. 

Junior Ytar — Physical Geography. 

Second " Nat. Philosophy, ChamiBtry and Physiology. 

Third " Nataral History and Astronomy. 

Art. 

Junior Tear — Drawing. 

Second " ■' 

Third " " and Manual of Art (optional). 

Senior " " (optional). 

Literature. 

Junior Fear — Rhotnricala. 
Second " " 

Third " " 

' Senior " History of Literature, Shakespeare and Bhe- 

toricals. 

Miscellaneous. 

Junior Tear — Ai^alysis of English Gnimraar. 
Second " Book -keeping. 
Third " History. 

Senior " Constitution of the United States, Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Semi-Annual Examinations. 



sr..,.8. 


0L...«. 


., .^>«. 


,..c.. 


I LwunuMW 




3as 

iW 
IW 


7*lo 
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in. 



IV. 



Semi-Annual Examinations. {Continued,) 



STUDIES. 



I. Latin 



German 



French. 



Greek 



Analytical Geometry . . . 
Reviewed Mathematics. 

Algebra 

Trigonometry 

Geometry 



Histoiy of Literature. 

Shakespeare 

Rhetoricals 

Rhetoricals 



CLASSES. 



School . . 
Seniors. 
Thirds . . 
Seconds. 
Juniors . 



No. Ex'm'd Pr. Ct 



School . . 
Seniors.. 
Thirds . . 
Seconds 
Juniors . 



School . 
Seniors. 
Thirds . 



School . . 
Thirds . . 
Seconds 



Zoology Thirds . . 

Astronomy Thirds . . 

Physiology Seconds. 

Natural Philosophy Seconds 

Physical Geography Juniors . 



Seniors 

Seniors 

Seniors and Juniors 
Thirds 



Seniors.. 
Seniors.. 
Seconds. 
Juniors . 



V. Mental Philosophy , Seniors 



History 
English Analysis 



Thirds 
Juniors 



172 
12 
19 
38 

103 

146 
14 
27 
79 
26 

36 

8 
28 

12 
8 
4 

4 
20 

118 
22 

111 

3S 

20 

1U4 

127 

101 

31 

26 

llfi 

102 

11 

72 

101 



65.7 
74.5. 

6o.a 

62.5 
tt4.» 

71.8. 

69. 

72. 

70. 

76. 

78.5 

80. 

7G.9 

44.5 

37. 

52. 

71.3. 

68.2 

67.5 

72. 

63.2. 

73.2 

7U.& 
61. 
71.3 
52.5 

66.ft 
55. 
55.1 
60. 

68. 

59.^ 

47.» 



Deportment. 

The record of deportment has been preserved only during 
the past four years. I give the statistics belonging to this 
division, adding the remark, that a " check " is given ^* for all 
unnecessary trouble/' and that " communication " is always 
thus noticed. 



Number of Pnpils 

Per Cent. Good Conduct. 



1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


376 
96.4 


391 
97i6 


404 
97.7 



1872. 



410 
96 6 
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Rome Study. 





AGS. 






Tears. 


Months. 


Hoars. 


Sohool .,,, , 


16 
15 
15 

17 
17 
17 

16 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 

14 
14 
16 


9.6 

6.7 

10.6 

6.8 

8 

4 

4.7 

6 

6 

10.3 
9 
11 

11.4 

10.4 

0.9 


2.96 


Bovs , 


8.88 


GirU 


9.6 


Senior Class 


8.6 


Boys 


4.8 


Girls 


2.8 


Third Glass ; 


2.8 


Beys 


2.0 


Girls 


2.7 


Seoond Class 


2.7 


Boys 


8 


Girls 


9.6 


Jnnior Class 


2.8 


Boys 


8.8 


Girls 


2.4 







Changes in Corps of Teachers. 

It is with regret that £ report the loss of Mr. DayidsoD, of 
MisH Brey, and of Miss Goodson. The promotion of the first 
to the principalship of the First Branch High Sohool, and the 
transfer of Miss Brey to act as his assistant^ is a recognition 
hy the Board of their singular fidelity and marked ability. In 
their new positions onr former colleagues will have our warmest 
interest and our most sincere hopes for their success. MisA 
Goodson, although holding her position but for a year, had by 
her tact escaped many of the difficulties which beset '^new 
teachers;'' she certainly has the respect and esteem of all who 
were acquainted with the quality of her services. 



The Graduating Class. 

The class of 1872 has always been small in nmmbers since 
the first year of its course. Though diplomas were granted 
to only twenty-eight pupils, yet the scholarship and deportment 
of these were such as to be a soiirce of lively satisfaction. The 
accompanying table gives the items whiah represent the stand- 
ing of the class. 



Boys. 



Girls, 
18.2 



ClMS. 

18.8 



The average age was 18.4 

The scholarship at the Washington University was not 
awarded. 
6 
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TABLE 
Showing the Mteord of the Oraduating Classes from 1868 to 187S. 
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It is but jast to state that the basis of marking was changed 
last year^ so that the earlier classes would with no better record 
show to greater advantage. The per cent of scholarship now 
represents the percentage of work required from the class, and 
not that demanded of the pupU when present at recitation. 

Admissions to the School. 

The Junior Class, having been withdrawn from the High 
School and distributed among the branches, I have only to 
report the results of an examination held at the close of the 
year for promotion to the Second Class. 



Namber offered for examination 

Number absent 

Number passed 

Conditioned five weeks 

Conditioned ten weeks ,,.. 

Rejected 



o 

o 

•§ 

GQ 

■6 

B 



69 

1 

45 

13 

7 
3 



s 

CO 

u 



§ 

d 

s 



I 



u 


77 


» 


6 


3A 


13 


10 


11 


9 


19 


6 


29 



210 
9 
94 
34 
85 
88 



The Branch Schools. 

It may not be irrelevant to repeat that the ^^ Branch High 
Schools " are intended to relieve the pressure from too great 
numbers, and by their location to accommodate, as far as may 
be, the younger pupils who live at too great a distance from the 
Central High School. These schools are now four in number, 
designated and located as follows : 

First Branch High School, Polytechnic Building; Thomas 
Davidson, Principal. 

Second Branch High School, Christy avenue, between Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth; John E. Kimball, Principal. 

Third Branch High School, Peabody School ; D. H. Smith, 
Principal. 

Fourth Branch High School, Douglas School; F. E. Cook, 
Principal. 
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Fapils are admitted npoD the same terms and to the same 
standing as former applicants for the Junior Class of the High 
School. Examinations for entrance, and the assignment to a 
special school| were this year allotted to Mr. J. E. Kimball, 
Principal of the Second Branch High School. 

Graduates. 

The names of the graduates of the High School will be 
found in the appendix. The table which is added will give, all 
information of general interest. The pamphlet printed by the 
Association of Graduates will be found in the appendix; the 
Oatalogue, to which I referred in my last report, has unfortu- 
nately not been completed. 



186)^1872 
1858—1866 
1866—1872 

1858 

185» 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

186A 

1866. 

1867 

18H8 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 



NDMBBB. 



I 



167 

77 

90 

8 

6 

10 

16 

10 

12 

7 

9 

7 

12 

14 

14 

18 

17 

8 






220 

6S 

157 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

15 

7 

10 
20 
20 
23 
26 
23 
25 
20l 



g 



887 
157 
247 
13 
11 
16 
23 
17 
27 
14 
19 
27 
82 
37 
40 
41 
42 
28 



SI 

I 



13.8 
247 
17.5 
lO.S 
11.7 
17 
18 

16.4 
9.8 
16.9 
15.9 
24.8 
28.4 
31 

31.8 
24.9 
16.2 



Occupations of Ghraduates. 

(Exclading classaB of 1871 and 1872.) 



Entire number 887 

•• •• of Girls 175 

<• «• of Boys 212 



Teachers (Female) 96 or 54JI per cent 

"At Home" • 80 •♦ 45.7 " 



Teachers 8 

Business 42 

Clerks « 17 

Professions 30 

Engineers 2 

Fanners , 8 

Public officers 7 

Students le 

*Not ascertained 22 



<< 

4 f 
f I 
• < 
<< 
*< 



2.1 

29.4 

11.9 

21 

1.4 

2.1 

4.9 

11.2 

16 
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Average age of Scholars for each year. 

Year.... 1872 1871 1870 1869 1868 1867 1866 1866 1864 1868 1862 18G1 1860 1859 
Age 16 16.9 16.1 16 15.5 16.4 15 8 15.76 16.7 16.6 16 16 15.9 16.7 

1859—1865 16.66 

1866—1872 16.74 

As we look back upon our own school-lives, we never recog- 
nize our own youth at that period; and hence we naturally 
think when we enter the school-room that the pupils are much 
younger than they were " in our time." The table given above 
will make manifest the almost perfect uniformity, and, indeed^ 
show a slight increase in the average for the last seven years. 



TABLE 

Showing the per cent, of each class, with reference to the numbers in 

the same class in the preceding year. 



YXAB. 


1872 


1871 

58 
40 
28 
25 


1870 

69 
46 
35 
31 


1869 

55 
40 
33 
31 


1868 

54 
35 

31 
28 


1867 

M 
88 
26 
25 


1866 

48 
27 
21 
16 


1865 

62.5 
28.3 
17.5 
15.8 


1864 

35 

16 7 

11 2 

9.8 


1863 

58 
24 

.... 


1862 

52 
30 
14 
12 


1861 

50 
21.4 
20.6 
17 


1860 
§5 

16 
11.7 


1869 


Second 


52 
22 
19 
16 


68 


Third 


25.8 


Senior 


12.6 


Graduates 


10.8 








. 


• 


• 

1 


• 

a 


• 

• 

i 
1 


From 1859-1872 


54.3 
62.9 
56.7 


29.4 
26.2 
35.4 


21.918.9 


•• 1859-1865 


15.3 IS.S 


•* 1865-1872 


27.6 


24.(k 
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Classes Carried Forward by Quarters. 



For convenience of roforenoe I append to my report a sum- 
mation of the tables wMcb oaob year are found in the appendix 
to the Superintendent's report. 
Eespeotfully submitted. 

HORACE H. MORGAN, 
Principcd. 

TABLE B, 

Skowing character of attendance of pupils and corresponding to 

Table II, of Appendix. 
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TABLE C, 

Showing the number of pupils of different ages, and supplementary 

to Table III of Appendix. 



TABLE D, 

Shmoing the Occupations of Parents and Guardians, and Supple- 
mentary to Table IV, Appendix. 
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10 

S8 
63 
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90 
63 

60 


148 
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318 
»29 
S78 
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391 
4U 
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TABLE B, 

Showing Birth-places of Pupils, and supplementary to Table V, 

Appendix. 



YBAB8. 



I 

1860 

1881 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

Percent.... 



• 
CD 

1 


CO 

s 


• 

i 

a 

c 
1 


1 


• 

1 


• 

1 

3 

QQ 

CD 


• 


• 


• 

1 

a 
At 

B 


• 

• 

oo 

s 


157 


45 


9 


37 


51 


48 


12 


3 


20 


6 


119 


85 


16 


27 


87 , 


48 


11 


7 


15 


3 


99 


15 


15 


24 


30 


25 


6 


8 


10 


2 


180 


80 


12 


24 


34 


40 


4 


6 





1 


122 


28 


13 


24 


22, 


38 


4 


5 


4 


1 


114 


25 


17 


27 


24 


44 


6 


• • 


15 


1 


130 


32 


15 


24 


26 


43 


4 


3 


7 


2 


125 


83 


14 


21 


25 


49 


4 


3 


9 


2 


180 


40 


20 


20 


12 


60 


3 


2 


7 


8 


186 


42 


9 


37 


11 


77 


6 


• • 


5 


8 


186 


49 


10 


41 


12 


78 


9 


1 


3 


3 


170 


45 


30 


40 


43 


59 


7 


1 


5 


4 


212 


31 


8 


29 


28 


79 


13 


• ■ 


6 


4 


46.2 


10.6 


4.4 


9. 


8.8 


16.2 


2.1 


.8 


2. 


1.4 



I 



386 

318 
2Sd 
276 
261 
278 
2i« 
281 

a^3 

375 
391 
404 
410 

100 



TABLE F, 
Complementary to Table VII, Appendix. 



Junior— Total. < 

Boys. 

Girls. 
Second— Total . 

Boys... 

Girls... 
Thir4— Total. . 

Boys... 

Girls. 
Senior— Total.. 

Boys.. 

Girls.. 
School— Total. 

Boys .. 

Girls... 



1859 


I860 


1861 


1862 


1863 


1864 


1865 


1866 


1867 


1868 


1869 


1870 


1871 


86 


109 


92 




117 


85 


92 


76 


93 


126 


134 


129 


109 


49 


61 


48 




51 


31 


40 


88 


43 


59 


67 


67 


45 


37 


48 


44 




66 


54 


52 


48 


50 


67 


77 


72 


64 


34 


52 


67 




44 


49 


54 


48 


54 


68 


85 


68 


99 


22 


29 


86 




24 


18 


16 


21 


25 


84 


38 


29 


46 


12 


23 


81 




20 


81 


88 


27 


29 


84 


47 


29 


64 


25 


81 


30 




17 


24 


89 


88 


42 


42 


51 


49 


40 


19 


21 


18 




10 


15 


18 


12 


16 


16 


21 


20 


19 


6 


10 


12 




7 


9 


26 


26 


26 


26 


80 


29 


. ai 


11 


18 


24 




26 


14 


19 


28 


82 


87 


40 


43 


42 


5 


10 


16 




12 


7 


9 


7 


12 


14 


14 


20 


16 


6 


8 


8 




14 


7 


10 


21 


20 


23 


26 


28 


26 


248 


211 


213 




204 


172 


204 


190 


221 


273 


810 


279 


290 


145 


121 


118 




97 


71 


78 


73 


96 


123 


130 


126 


125 


103 


90 


95 




107 


101 


126 


117 


125 


150 


180 


153 


165 



1872 

76 

88 

48 

112 

45 

67 

58 

28 

86 

27 

8 

19 

278 

109 

164 
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In 1868 a oomplete list of the graduates of the High School 
to that date was printed. The same list, oprreoted ta date is 
here given. Those marked with a * are at present teaching in 
the St. Louis Public Schools. 



GRADUATES OF HIGH SCHOOL. 



1868. 

Anderson, Henry M. 
Bishop, Campbell O. 
Davison. Root. A. 
Eaton, Geo. K. 
Herthel, Geo. P. 
Letcher, Giles C- 
Loring, James W. 
Smith, Thaddeug S. 

Child, Amelia* 
Child, Halcyon* 
Gamewell, Mary A 
Love, Anna J. 
Warren, Julia T. 

1869. 

Block, Edwin B. 
Branch, Henry 
Branch, Charles 
Bobbins, Edwin C 
Spannagel, Gus. A. 

Albitz. Albertina 
Carlisle Hattie A. 
Green, Cora W. 
Harkness. Maggie E. 
Wells. Ella* 
Whitlock, Maria B. 

1860. 

Alexander, Law. D. 
Ast, John, 
Bueneman, John H. 
Cutler, Wm. A. 
Donaldson, Wm. R. 
Gamble, Joseph 
Hart, Nat. G. S. 
Hoehn, Eugene A. 
Rassieur, Leo 
Wood, Horatio D. 

Barber, Maggie M. 
Brey, Delia M.* 
Dudley, Maggie L.* 
Mills, Sarah M. 
Flatt, Sarah M. 
StoU, Laura M. 

1861. 

Barber, Wm. E. 
Black, Chas. E. 
Blake, Henry G. 
Bosworth, E. C. 
Cassell, Marion F. 
Conn, John N. 
Darley, Alex. M. 
Fichtenkam George W 
Fitzgerald, Wm. L. 
Niggeman, Robt. 
Smith, Asa W. 
Strodtmann, Geo. 
Weigel, Eugene E. 



Hoelzle, Louisa A. 
Martin, Sophia T.* 
McGowan^ary J. 
Severson, Kate* 
Shackelford, Emma 
Trotter, Sarah E. 
Whitney, Mary E. 

1862. 



Nelson, Edwin M. 
Riess, Alfred E. 
Wood, Alfred C. 

AUen, Lucretia 
Bamett, Maggie 
Berry, Helen 
Forbes, Anna 
Graham, Lucy 
Harlock, Mary E.* 
Mattox, MaryB. 



Castlehun, Fi*ed. J. 

Chapman. Chas. L. 

Finney, Edw. F. 1866. 

Freeman, Jas. P. *www. 

Hassendeubel Francis^, , ^ ,, _ 

Holliday, Joseph H. ^.^?1®?; Julius D. 



Miller, Geo. W. 
Nacke, Anthony 
Shidy, Hamilton A. 
Thomson, Almon B. 

Hoelzle, Clara* 
Langford, Frances 
Mack, Mary E. 
Mallinckrodt, Cecilia 
Mcllvain, Ella V. 
Thurber, Hattie E. 
Wallace, Mary E. 



Cist, Wm. R. 
Claggett, Dudley M. 
Crunden, Fred M. 
Currier, Edw. H.* 
Fenby, Richard, Jr 
Hedley, Jas., Jr. 
Mellier, K. Duncan 
Rogers, David B. 



Beresford, Sarah J. 

Cbilds, Lue M. 

Clifton, Susie M. 

Griffin, Lizzie M. 
1 o Ao Handy, Sarah R.* 

loOo. Laning. Julia P. 

More, Kate E. 
Alexander, Liidwell B.McCutcheon, Lizzie 



Billon, Frank C. 
Block, Lewis J. 
Carr, Joseph P. 
Cochrane, Fred. G. 
Donaldson, Alex. G. 
Dyer. Wm. C. 
Franklin, BeiiJ. A. 
Ligbtner, Lowry 
Mudd, Henry H. 
Scott, Wm. D. 
Wood, Wm. H. 



Ruth, Sarah Y. 
Wilson, Ella M. 

1866. 



Bailey, Saml. S 
Bond, Thos. L. 
Carr, Harry C 
Dryden, Nat. C. 
Harkness, Thos. L. 

„ „ . .^r Myers, Nathaniel C. 

Berry, Harriet N. skeele, Edw. A., Jr. 

Concannon, Elenor E. ' ' 

Concannon, Mary S.* 

Elgin, Fannie E. 



Allen, Emma Y. 
Bari'y, Lizzie, 
Bland, Lucy E.* 
Conden, Florence 
Conn, Jennie L. 



Ford, Kittie M. 

Fox, Mary J.* 

Howard, Martha E. 

Illsley, Emily L. 

Johnson, Alice, 

Long, Rebecca B. 

Mack, Henrietta R. _ ^ ,. « 

Richardson, MaryD. g^?^?®' i^^J}? ^ 

Smith, Mary Ella Griffith, Sallie W. 

Teed, Mary E S*"'^^^?^!? ? ' 

Whiteman, Clara Y.* Ma^e, Ulala C* 



Drew^ Julia J. 
GoodiU; Maggie E. 
Goodwin, Lizzie T. 



1864. 

Cook/Frank E.* 
Devlin, Hugh 
Greffet Julius E 



KeUy, Julia M.* 
Lake Carrie B. 
Lathrop, Carrie D. 
Long, Julia M. E.* 
Nelson, Helen M. 
Pepper, Essie B. 
Stephenson^ EUa Y. 



Miltenberger, A. Jr. Trask, Anme A. 



1867. 

BisseU, Taylor 
Caldwell, Thos. 
Campbell, Jas. A. 
Cousland, John 
Fitzpatrick, F. A.* 
Goldsmith, l>avid 
Graves, Joseph A. 
Griffith, Wm. F. 
Hazard, Wm. T., Jr. 
Mierson, Max. 
Pomeroy, Edw. A. 
Wilson, Edw. A. 

Anderson, Florence Y. 
Carroll, Nannie 
Chidester, Mary H.« 
Cist, Geraldine A. 
Dougherty, Mary J. 
Dudley, MaryL.* 
Fay, Catharine,* 
Forsyth, Jemima,* 
Fox, Mary 

Hanenkamp, Lizzie T. 
Hudson, Hattie I.* 
Johnson, Eugenia 
McKibben, Susie 
Mosberger, Mary L. 
Rich, LidaE. 
Rutherford M. Y.* 
Schmidt, Hattie E. 
Smith, Susie F. 
Triplett, Minnie 
Trotter, Belle. 

1868. 

Ashworth. Thos. M. 
Carlisle, James L. 
Davis, Geo. S. 
Dunhanpt, F. B. J. 
Fishel, Washington E. 
George, Francis A. 
Jessup, Chas. A. 
Jewett, Eliot 
Nagel, Charles 
Niggeman, Albert 
Pommer, Wm. H. 
Saxton, Edward. 
Shidy, Leland 
Skeele, Fred H. 

Bell, Emma F. ' 
Bumside, Jennie* 
Campbell, Belle P. 
Carpenter, Alice M. 
Charleville, Aurora Y* 
Dudley, Priscilla C* 
Dutro, Julia A.* 
Ellis, Mattie E. 
Fitzpatrick, EUa M.* 
Garrigues, Josie Y,* 
Graham, Effie 
Green, Ida L. 
Greene, Geor:^ana L.* 
Hanna, Maggie C. 
Harvey, Emma S. 
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Lightner, Cecilia 
McCabe, Carrie I. 
Miles, Minnie M.* 
Nelson, Fannie U. 
Petticrew, Isabella 
Thompson, Belle J.* 
Valette, Julia A. 
Waters, Lilian 

1869. 

Bryan, Wm. J. 
Claegett, Thos. J. 
Cnllen, Michael 
Desloge, John 
Eaton, James M. 
Easton, Archie G. 
Frank, Nathan 
Gostorf, Geo. W. 
Harkness, Edward 
Long, Wm.P. 
Morgan, Luke Loomis 
Scott, Warwick 
Wash, Chi-isty C. 
Weinberg, Jerome 

!Betts, Fannie J. 
Boos, Clementina* 
Brooks. Frankie 
CaUowav, Frankie 
Campbell Annie A.* 
Cist, Florence M. 
Crary, Emma V. 
Davis, Sarah 
]>ickson, Mary* 
Dnnhaupt, Meta A.* 
Ganett, Mary 
Gregory, Roxanna 
Histed, Catharine E.* 
Hoelzle, Emma 
Knox, Emily B.* 
Krug, Julia* 
Lake, Mary E. 



Lampton, Jennie* 
Mallinckrodt. Delia* 
McMurray, Mary D. 
Mortimer, Kate L. 
Newmark, Augusta* 
Ranney, Gertie B. 
Taylor, Letitia M. 
Thompson, Lillie 
Wash, Medora 

1870. 

Chapman, Newlin 
Copp, Geo. B. 
JDauber, Otto H. 
Dickson, Wm. A. 
Dunhaupt, Rudolph 
Ewing, Henry W. 
Glover, John M. 
Hight, Geo. B. 
Hight, Wm. A. 
Jecko, Stephen H. 
Katz, Rudolph, 
Lyman, Lewis 
Paris, Lewis 
Pepper, Ellis S. 
Spargo, John W. 
Stagg, Wm. L. 
Wisser, John P. 

Allen, Susie F. 
Bland, Mary H.* 
Brooks, Ida J. 
Buckingham, Belle* 
CatUn, Nellie E. 
Conn, Lavinia* 
Cousland, Mary* 
Jones, Sarah L.* 
Kean, Mary J.* 
Keane. Belle 
Kennedy, Mary W. 
Lare, Laura F.* 
Meyer, Victoria 



PhilUps, Marie T.* 
Rowe, Louisa T.* 
Rutherfurd, Belle 
Stevens, Addie J.* 
Stevenson^ Virg*nia E, 
Strong, Minnie H. 
Way, Carrie R. 
Wolfe, Annie J.* 
Wright, Emma J. 

1871. 

Amson, Arthur 
Bartlctt, Winthrop 
Blair. James L. 
Block, H. W. C. "^ 
Clark, Cyrus E. 
Greve, Edw. H. 
Harlow, Wm. M. 
Healy, Michael F. 
Krug, John A. 
La vat. Marius 
LitUe, Arthur E. 
Luedeking, Robert 
Miltenberger, H. B. 
Sayers, Hugh H. 
Thomson, tJohn E. 
Trask, Walter H. 

Bates, Hester 
Bissell, Evelyn* 
Denham, Emma L.* 
Eaton, Louisa* 
Epstein, Sarah 
Fisher, Ada Calista 
Fisher, Ellen 
Fisher, Laura 
Francis, Anna Inez 
G autier , 'Rosalie* 
George, Inez 
Giles, Nannie* 
Gilflllan, Grace 
Holland, Maggie H. 



Hopton, Maggie 
Hodges, Maria C* 
Johnson, Emma E. 
Johnston, Laura 
*Kinkead, Susan* 
Lathrop, Sarah G. 
Marston, Fannie H.* 
Miller, Sarah E.* 
Rice, Eliza S.* 
Schiefer, Martha 0. 
Smith, Jennette W.* 
Smith, Mary A.* 

1872. 

Allison, George E. 
Brooke, Geo. D. 
Harding, Wm. H. 
Hicks, Frank 
Horton, Wra. M. 
Letcher. Jerrold R. 
McDowell. Lewis H. 
Thomas, Edwin A. 

Amos, Elizabeth* 
Batchelor, Sarah V.* 
Bcreman, Maud L . 
Coningham, Miriam 
Cousland. Annie 
Griffith, EUa C. 
Hill, Mary E. 
Hislop, Kate E.* 
Houston, Mary E.* 
Jecko, Lizzie 
Lewis, Lillian J.* 
Mansfield. Elizabeth 
Milburn, Annie I. 
Page, Lucy N.* 
Piatt, Annie C. 
Robinson, Fanny A.* 
Seely, Harriet M. 
Snody, Hannah R.* 
Taylor, Kate V.* 
Wagner, Grace R.* 
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The last United States census gives the following statistics 
of illiteracy for the city of St. Louis : 

Of those ten years of age and upwards- 
Total who cannot read 15,231 

Total who cannot write 19,776 

Of these latter, the natives are 11 ,788 

" " foreign 8,038 

** " age from 10 to 15, 1,878 males and 1,916 f)emales ) 

" " '* " 15 to 21, 1,210 '* " 3,013 " > Whites. 

" " " 21 and over, 14,974 « « 36,810 « ) 

" « " from 1(1 to 15, 37 " " 63 •* ) 

« « " " 15 to 21, 69 " " 131 " J Colored. 

" " " 21 and over, 687 " ** 1,392 " > 

Of these, the white illiterates aged — 

From 10 to 15 are 1()6 males and 231 females. 

" 16 to 21 are 168 '» " 461 " 

21 and over are 3,332 " " 6,374 *^ 
Colored— 

From 10 to 16 are 160 " « 177 " 

" 15 to 21 are 431 " " 610 « 

21 and over are 4,^67 " " 4,084 " 

These statistics are given in detail by wards : 

Cannot read. Cannot write. 

First Ward 1,005 1,669 

SecondWard 675 842 

Third Ward 763 920 

Fourth Ward 1,263 1,559 

Fifth Ward 1,935 2,625 

Sixth Ward 1,381 1,847 

Seventh Ward 1,039 1,272 

Eighth Ward 3,649 4,476 

Ninth Waid 1,106 1,441 

Tenth Ward 761 1,042 

EleventhWard 791 1,026 

Twelfth Ward 861 1,067 

With these figures in mind, our attention ' is called to the 
question, How can we increase the attendance on our schools 
so as to stop entirely the growth of illiteracy in this commu- 
nity. It must be remembered that merely the ability to read 
or write is the test of illiteracy, as above reported. One year's 
attendance on schools, after the age of seven years, sufiftces to 
learn both of these branches so well as to remove a person for- 
ever from the class returned as 'illiterate.'' But of those who 
are not inctuded in the class of illiterates, how many there 
must be whose schooling amounts to no more than the bare 
ability to read and write! How many whose knowledge of 
arithmetic and geography is limited to the art of counting and 
an acquaintance with the small section of the earth's surface 
that they have visited in person I 
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In other conntries, thftt do not boast of a free, democratlo 
form of gOTernmeDt, it is not of sacb eeeeatial importaDce that 
all tball posMM a school edacatioo. The strata of society are 
■o firmly establi>fbed and so thoroughly correlated that eat^ 
one needs only sneh edocation as fits him for the narrow sphere 
of his calling — ho may roly on Ihe rest of soeiety to make np 
what be lacks. Bnt with as each individual h^ before him the 
possibility of a wide career, aod demands education for it. 

It is obrioas that education has a two-fold province, when we 
consider it as the means of the preservation of civilization. It 
includes the initiation into the practice of what belongs to civil- 
ized man; and, secondly, an initiation into the ideas that lie 
at the basis of that practice ; in short, it is an inculcation of 
forms and conventionalities — moral education ; and inculcation 
of theory — intellectual edacation. 

Inasmuch as, in our nation, we require all to ascend to a par- 
ticipation in government, it is essential that oar education 
embrace not merely the passive side of moral education — the 
inenlcation of forms of practice — but it must furnish an insight 
into the necessity of these forms. Where the individual is to 
find his limit from within, we must see to it that his conviction 
is cultured so far as to base itself on an insight into the rational 
necessity of moral action ; otherwise he will eabttitute caprice 
and aelfisbness for ethical motives. 

Education takes place through the school, and through other 

agencies — such as the family, sucial intercourse, and municipal 

regulations. Its relative proportion in each of these agencies 

varies with the nation or country. Where, aa in Germany, the 

family, social and municipal influences arc very strong, little is 

left for the school to do in the way of moral education ; the 

boys and girls are good, and may be safely left pretty much to 

themselves, ^o far as the discipline goes. They will work, each 

limself, to learn the appointed tasks. But in our country 

these first-mentioned influences are comparatively weak, 

more is left for the school to perform. The school must 

a the pupil and train him by a strict discipline to obedience, 

re it can do much with him in an intellectual point of view. 

IX school allows the weedi^ of selfishness, indolence and inso- 

e to grow up and choke the fair virtues that spring from 

restraint and renunciation. 
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It is, therefore, especially important that we in this country 
extend the school-life of the child during the most plastic period 
of his growth. Moral education requires time^ far more than 
theoretical education. Where we must do both — give the child 
theoretical and practical education — we should require the max- 
imum of time in school. .In one word, our whole education 
should aim to give the pupil directive power; he is to be called 
upon (more than is the case in any other nation) for the outlay 
of directive power. He must, therefore, be practiced for a long 
time in self-government, and he must be thoroughly initiated 
into the social necessity that underlies moral action ; he must 
see principles. Upon Buch, aud such forms alone, is the combi- 
nation of man with man based^ and this combination is the nec- 
essary condition for the ascent of one and all above the life of 
mere animals. 

To the superficial observer the extraordinary demand made 
on the individual in our time for directive power is merely 
transitory, it is only contingent on the newly settled condition 
of our country. To a close observer, however, it is apparent 
that this demand for individuality is one that is likely to in- 
crease through all the future. The extraordinary facility of 
transit and communication — steam, the telegraph, and newspa* 
per, are merely the instruments created by the idea of the age^ 
which desires the existence of an active, thinking being in each 
human brain. The result is that all people are living on the 
frontiers of their national life, and are continually acting the 
part of pioneers. The intensity of this life will increase with 
the continued growth of inter-communication ; the ties of fam- 
ily, and society^ and State, are destined to relax in behalf of 
the ties of humanity — clannishness is to give place to cosmopol- 
itan culture. The function of the school is therefore destined 
to grow in importance in all nations, and thus it is of special 
importance to inquire how we may increase the pupil's time at 
school. 

Again, it is not an indifferent ma.tter to the educator whether 
the pupil spends the first years of his youth in school, or hie 
later years. In case the first years are devoted to school, more 
of unconscious practice may be had, and the forms will make a 
deeper impression ; there will be less of conscious insight, how- 
ever. In case the latter years are spent in school, self-determ- 
ining reflection and insight may be acquired, but habits already 
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formed will receive less modification. If we are to choose, in 
the light of the demands of our civilization^ we should say the 
later education rather than the earlier. But we are not obliged 
to choose, for the earlier the pupil is attracted to school the 
longer he is likely to stay. 

If the pupil does not attend school until advanced in age, he 
is subject to continual mortification on account of his compara- 
tively low standing with pupils of his own age. He is shut out 
from competition with those whom he chooses as playmates, and 
must constantly see himself surpassed by striplings. This cause 
works powerfully to prevent older youth from getting the edu- 
cation they feel the need of. 

For this reason it is felt to be a very important thing to 
attract pupils to our schools while they are yet quite young. 
We have many special conditions that enhance the importance 
of this schooling. There is the call for youth to enter the fields 
of productive industry, at an age closely bordering upon infancy. 
In our manufacturing population, now -growing far more rap- 
idly than any other population, this is a very serious evil. Va- 
rious devices, such as statute laws, requiring a certain number 
of months per year, or a certain number of days per week, have 
been tried in other States. With us evening schools have been 
established, libraries and reading rooms opened ^ still the prob- 
lem is but indifferently solved. Looking at this phase of the 
subject, and considering the fact that in such communities the 
family life at home is mostly pernicious to the child, and his life 
on the street still more so, I have urged the modification of the 
character of our lowest primary instruction so as to admit 
pupils at four years of age ; for this purpose making the ezer- 
eises less severe and more entertaining to the pupil. 

Our improved methods of discipline are likely to increase the 
length of attendance on schools. An accurate record of cases 
of corporal punishment shows that we have only about twelve 
and half cases per da}* for 20,000 pupils, being only two cases 
per week, in a large school of seven hundred pupils. By the 
system of suspension in cases of wilful disobedience or gross 
negligence on the part of the pupil, we secure the co-operation 
of the parent, and very many of those collisions formerly occa- 
sioned by a free use of corporal punishment are avoided. The 
old argument: '^ Would you turn a child out upon the street 
when a sound whipping might have reformed him?'' can be 
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easily answered. A suspension and a transfer to some other 
school generally secures the parent's co-operation to such an 
extent that the pupil is reformed. It very rarely occurs that 
we make the suspension of a pupil permanent : only in cases 
where the pupil has been shown to be incorrigible and to exer- 
cise a dangerous and corrupting influence on his fellow-pupils. 
But there is another side to this case that it is well to consider. 
That discipline which undertakes to force by corporal punish- 
ment all pupils, good and bad, into obedience drives away from 
school altogether three pupils where one is excluded by sus- 
pension. Such schools become unpopular with children, and 
their influence is used at home to dissuade the parent from 
sending them to school at all. The wayward pupils who are 
mostly so because of lax parental discipline easily defeat 
their parent's intentions to give them schooling. The reflned 
and sensitive children suffer so much in their feelings that they 
likewise prevail on their parents to withhold them from school. 
Moreover, it is well known that very many pupils are expelled 
from school as incorrigible, even where the system of corporal 
punishment is practiced most. On the practice of whipping in 
school, Superintendent Monteith has the following excellent 
remarks : 

<^ The indiscriminate use of the whip in school is a prac- 
tice which is to be condemned as barbarous, cruel and wicked. 
It is a wonder that society is so indulgent toward that which, if 
applied to animals instead of children, would not be tolerated 
for a moment. I regret to say it, but it is true, that a '^ society 
for the prevention of cruelty to children " could find work for 
humane hands in many Missouri schools. 

'^The case is aggravated when we consider further, that about 
two-thirds of the whippings which school children receive are 
inflicted for offenses for which they are in no way responsible. 
The crimes they commit, upon which pedagogical vengeance is 
wreaked, when stripped of the color given to them by unmean- 
ing and senseless rules, are. simply the crimes of being a boy 
and being a girl. They are too often crimes which are incited 
by bad air, cold feet and shoulders, over-work, and long confine- 
ment. They are crimes which the parents of these same children 
are accustomed to excuse in themselves, when they sit in churchy 
by the dullness or length of the sermon, or other circumstances 
that offend against nature, and which they sometimes soothe 
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with fennel or hartshorn, or by changing of position, and riot 
seldom with sleep. When children know they are not really 
deserving of punishment, the effect of whipping is to deaden 
the moral sensibilities, diminish self respect, and render young 
natures rude, reckless and desperate.'^ 

In this connection it is worthy of remark that the system of 
corporal punishment generally employed is likely to go out of 
use altogether before the close of the century. Any review of 
its history will convince one of this. The sense of honor is de- 
veloped earlier and earlier with each succeeding generation, and 
corporal punishment should give place to punishments of honor 
as soon as this sense develepes. Honor is the feeling of the 
recognition of one's essentiality on the part of the community. 
To be deprived of this recognition is a keen suffering to most 
American youth above the age to enter school. Suspension 
from school is a means of punishment based on the sense of 
honor in pupil and parent, and also on the desire of the latter 
for the culture of his child. Municipal authority in the shape 
of truant and vagrant regulations must be relied on to supple- 
ment a mild school discipline, and special reform schools in 
which the spirit of military discipline prevails, will train into 
mechanical habits of obedience those who are morally too weak 
for the common school. 

In the growing frequency of employing female teachers is to 
be seen the tendency to introduce more of the element of 
government by courtesy and to dispense with much of the 
monarchical style of school government. 

These defective modes of discipline affect disastrously the 
usefulness of our public school system. But they are not the 
only source of injury in this respect. The system of classifica- 
tion pursued is of great importance as I have already shown, 
and it may be so managed as to produce great evil with the 
great good which grading and classification undoubtedly effect. 
In the unclassified schools the pupil necessarily feels that 
he gets little of the teacher's attention. The teacher divi- 
des up his time among his pupils, hearing many classes that 
contain only one, two or three pupils. His time is so dissipated 
that he gives only five minutes, or so, to a recitation. This 
sufiftces merely to hear the pupil repeat the words of the text- 
book. The pupil on arriving at years of refiection, finding that 
he gets very little of the teacher's time and that he really learns 
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only what he gets from his text book unaided, sees no use in 
continuing his attendance upon school and therefore leaves 
it. When we consider the value of the unclassified school 
as a means of culture to the community, we find it extremely 
limited, and do not so much lament the decision of the older 
pupil who leaves, for the reason here mentioned. The advan- 
tage to him was of a moral and social kind, but very small, 
theoretically considered. The unclassified school has disappeared 
from our cities and large villages, but it still exists in the 
country districts very generally. 

Whenever the sizes of the schools have been such as to ad- 
mit of it, a system of classification has been introduced and the 
immediate consequences have been : (a), great increase in the 
length of recitation; (b), far more thoroughness in the discus- 
sion of the lesson, sifting the different statements and 
probing the meaning of the same ; (o), great stimulation of the 
mental activity of the pupil through trial and competition with 
other members pf his class. These three advantages can scarcely 
be over-estimated. They multiply the teacher's power just as 
organization improves the strength of an army. In the un- 
classified system the teacher is only a private tutor, and the 
fewer pupils he has, the better for each and all. In the classi- 
fied system the proper quota of pupils is a potent instrument in 
the hands of the teacher, and he uses the whole class to correct 
and stimulate each one in it. The lesson, as recited and dis- 
cussed by and before the class, gets all its phases stated, resta- 
ted, and criticized as ne^er could be done in the case of a single 
pupil with a private tutor. The presence of the class arouses 
the teacher to a high pitch of energy, and each individual in the 
class is excited by the presence of the teacher and the rest of 
the class. These circumstances account for the high estima- 
tion in which the graded system is everywhere held. So many 
good things have a tendency to hide some very serious defects. 
Such defects, already alluded to in speakingof the High School, 
will be discussed in a summary manner here. 

The tendency of all classification is to unite pupils of widely 
different attainments. Especially is this found in small schools. 
The consequence is that the lesson is too long for some and too 
short for others. The best pupils in the class are not tried to 
the full extent of their ability; they consequently lose in some 
degree the discipline which they should gain. The poorest pu- 
6 
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pils of the class are strained to the utmost. They are dragged^ 
as it were, over the ground without having time to digest it as 
they should. This developes the result that the over- worked 
pupils are frequently discouraged and drop out of the class, and 
likely enough out of the school altogether. In large systems of 
schools where classification is very perfect the evil here spoken 
of need not occur to a serious degree ; but it does do so very 
frequently from the fact that the course of study is laid out in 
grades (ten more or less in number) and all pupils are classified 
' or graded so that each belongs to one of these grades. All the 
pupils in the grade must be in the same degree of advancement 
at about the same time. The result is that the school is classi- 
fied in such a way that there are ten classes separated by inter- 
vals of from five to ten month's work. Then promotion is 
made from one grade to another at set times, annually or semi- 
annually. All who pass the examination commence the work of 
the next grade ; all who do not, continue until the next exami- 
nation in the work of the grade through which they have just 
passed. 

The effect of this is well known to all teachers who have 
made experiments in this direction. Both parent and pupil feel 
very keenly the time lost. The pupil must have been over much 
of the work of the year : perhaps nine-tenths, or three-quarters, 
or perhaps only one-half of it. Yet what he has done entitles 
him to an advanced position over his fellow pupils of the next 
class below him. If he returns to school after being thrust 
back a year for his lack of less than half a year, he appears m 
the ranks of a class who were a year's work behind him. He 
has lost his ambition : he is some time in the class before they 
oome to work that is difficult enough to arouse him to the exertion 
of his full energies. Meanwhile he has lost his discipline for hard 
study, and he is very likely to break down a second time on the 
work of the year, A second failure for promotion is nearly 
sure to cause withdrawal from school. The parent has lost 
faith in the talents of his child, and puts him into business or 
apprentices him to a trade. The youth has lost his own confi- 
dence in himself, and is a stunted intellectual growth for the 
rest of his life. 

Was there any advantage in this kind of grading? How 
could it otherwise have transpired ? Instead of the Procrustean 
bed of grades, the pupils should have been classified into classes 
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of thirty^ or less, each. These classes in all large schools 
would be separated by intervalH of abont five weeks' work. As 
often as these classes, any of them, become too small by the 
withdrawal of pupils, or too large by the assignment to them of 
new comers, there should be a new formation of classes. The 
best pupils of one class are to be sent up to the next, the best 
from the next below are to be promoted and joined with the 
pupils remaining. Those not promoted are now united with the 
best of the class that is ^Ye weeks' work behind them. The 
degradation is scarcely felt. It was rather called, in both cases, 
a promotion of the best ones, not a degrading of the poorest. 
It is a process of cutting up the school into classes anew, and 
as a matter of fact the pupils need not have changed rooms to 
any very great extent. 

A set time for examination and promotion is injurious, just 
in the ratio of its infrequency. Annual examinations for pro- 
motion and the discontinuance of promotions at other times, is 
an extremely pernicious system, and occasions serious injury to 
the higher grades of our schools. It is evident that the farther 
advanced the pupil, the more unfavorably will it affect him ; and 
yet, in our schools throughout the country, the system is so ar- 
ranged that this Procrustean device applies more especially to 
the advanced pupils. In how many of our cities is there pro- 
motion to the High School oftener than once per year ? What 
becomes of the pupils who lack one peroentum of making the 
standard required ? Are they not sent over the work of the 
highest grade of the grammar schools again, and thus made to 
occupy a year in doing what they might do in one-fourth of that 
time ? And do they not leave school at this crisis more than at 
any other time in the whole course ? Are not our High Schools 
arranged in grades or classes just one year apart in their work? 
And is all this necessary ? Not, certainly, where there are pupils 
enough to make two or more divisions of thirty pupils each. If 
the pupils from the highest grade of the Grammar Schools had 
been classified according to their rank in the examination, the 
first thirty would have formed the highest division on the High 
School work, the next thirty the second division, and so through 
those who had made a reasonable standard. Then would have 
come the highest thirty pupils in rank of those not admitted, 
who should be admitted to a central school and conditioned to 
five week's work on the studies of the first grade of the Grammar 
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School, and then examined again; the next thirty to a longer 
period, and so on. Pupils thrown back five weeks, and then 
classified with their own fellows who had been unsuccessful, 
would find the hardship a very trivial one, and would scarcely 
think of leaving school. 

For schools where the number in any grade fell short of the 
requisite thirty wherewith to form a new division — of course 
this plan of subdivision could not be carried out. But so far as 
the first grade of the Grammar School is concerned this would 
rarely happen, and still less likely would it occur with classes 
below the highest grade. The principle is clearly this : "Not a 
Procrustean bed of grades on which the school is to be stretched 
so as to reduce the number of grades of advancement to ten, or 
any other special number; but a thorough classification of all 
the pupils into classes on a certain quota as a basis, whether 
this be thirty or twenty-five, or whatever other number is con- 
sidered the best. The endeavor will be to have classes separated 
by as small an interval as possible. But four, six, or even ten 
weeks' work is small enough for all practical purposes. And in 
order to make this arrangemeni uniform, the pupils in upper 
grades, when too few to form classes with the required quota, 
should be brought together in central schools; and this principle 
should be applied as far as possible : if the highest grade in the 
High School consisted of sixty pupils or more, the division of it 
into two classes would be required. 

This process of continual re-adjustment of classification in our 
schools will render the whole school system elastic and mobile. 
Like the current of a river there will be, everywhere, forward 
motion — in the middle the current is more rapid, at the sides 
the current flows more slowly. The work of the grade laid 
down for a year's study will be accomplished in three or three 
and a-half quarters by the brighest, by the dullest and slowest 
in five quarters. There will be no temptation to push on a 
slow pupil, or drag him beyond his powers ; no temptation to 
promote a pupil to a new grade's work before thoroughly com- 
pleting what is below him. 

By this plan would be checked a pernicious system of hold- 
ing back pupils from examination for the High School, simply 
for the purpose of gaining a reputation for the school through 
the high per cent of its pupils in the competitive examination. 
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Doubtless there is a certain degree of thoroughness requisite 
in the lower branches before the pupil can profitably take up 
the studies of the next higher grade. After attaining this per 
cent it is possible to keep the pupil drilling over the lower 
work, in order to secure a certain mechanical thoroughness^ so 
long as to waste much time that might be better expended for 
the pupil's culture and growth on the higher studies. 

There are still some points on which doubts may rest. For 
example, it may be urged that this system would cause a col- 
lection of the dull and stupid pupils into classes by themselves 
— a deplorable result. But this is one of the evils which this 
system is adapted to correct. The fact that the best pupils 
from below are allowed to rise through the masses above them, 
as fast as their ability can carry them, is surely not likely to 
prevent the slower pupils who are their companions, from exert- 
ing all their energies, and making considerable progress. The 
stream of bright pupils from below is inexhaustible; from the 
primary grades it ascends, continually passing fixed points, or 
points that move on more slowly. In every class there will be 
its quota of bright pupils, some leading the class and some just 
sustaining themselves in it, having recently joined it. But in 
the old system, all the bright pupils had attained the top of the 
class, and the dull ones had fallen hopelessly to the bottom, long 
before the needed re-classification took place. 

Another may urge that this system causes so rapid a change 
from teacher to teacher that the very important personal 
influence of the teacher is materially impaired. But under this 
system in the higher grades the pupil would hardly change 
teachers oftener than once or twice per year, and a change as 
often as this is desirable for the healthy individual culture of 
the child. The school should not be a family influence exclu- 
sively. It is the transition to civil society ; consequently the 
pupil must change teachers often enough to correct any one- 
sided tendencies of social culture that he may be liable to 
acquire from the individual teacher. For it must be remem- 
bered that re-classification of. a whole school of seven hundred 
pupils, distributed through twelve rooms, does not imply a 
change of teachers on the part of more than one- sixth of the 
pupils, even when one-third of the best pupils in each class are 
promoted to the next higher. Bach teacher having two classes 
(or, in the lower grades, three classes), wiU have one-third of 
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the pupils from her advanced class promoted to the lower class 
in the next room above ; she will likewise receive from the next 
room below one-third of the pupils from the advanced class 
there. In her own room, one-third of the pupils will be pro- 
moted from her second to her first class, but will still remain 
under the same teacher. In fact, she will have promoted to the 
next room one-sixth of her pupils, and have received one-sixth 
from the next lower room — that is to say, in case one-third is 
promoted from each class; but, practically, this is the maximum, 
and in ordinary cases a less proportion of the class will be 
transferred. If re-classification is instituted four times per 
year, and on each occasion one-sixth of the pupils are promoted 
to the next room, it will follow that each pupil will be taught 
one year and a half by the same teacher. £ut^ as frequent 
transfer is necessary in some schools, to make up for depletion 
of pupils in higher grades, it will happen that this period will 
be reduced one-half or two-thirds. 

In small towns where the High School classes do not number 
over thirty pupils each, such subdivision as I have here des- 
cribed cannot be accomplished. But in such places there is 
ample occasion to apply this system to the District Schools, 
which frequently suffer more than the High School from the 
wide intervals between the higher classes. Transfer of the same 
to the High School as a preparatory class, or to intermediate 
schools will be found a salutary measure. Hence the Cincinnati 
plan of Intermediate Schools is an excellent one for purposes of 
classification. In small towns not only the regular High School 
pupils are to be sent to the central institution, but also the 
higher grades of the District Schools whenever the classes are 
too small for economical instruction. These may form a ^' pre- 
paratory department,'' and can be graded into divisions of thirty 
pupils each, in such a manner that there is an interval of ten 
weeks or less between each and the next higher. But whenever 
transfer and promotion takes place in this school, there should 
be at the same time promotion from the Grammar School in 
order to prevent the isolation of the dull pupils in the lowest 
class of the school ; when the best pupils are promoted from any 
one division their places should be made good by the best pupils 
promoted from the class below. The psychological effect of 
successful competition has been alluded to before. The mode- 
rate scholars of a higher class may find themselves at an advan- 
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tage as compared with the best pupils newly promoted from the 
class below, and are likely to take fresh courage. ' 

The question may arise : do these pupils who are promoted 
from one class to the next omit that portion of their studies 
gone over in the interval of time between the two classes ? It 
is expected that this will be taken up by a review of the ground 
embraced in the mentioned interval. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

The more rapid the growth of a city, the more important 
is the question of a correct plan of school architecture. In St. 
Louis it is necessary to build three large (twelve room) buildings 
a year. In one city only (Chicago) the growth is still greater. 
In those cities where a new building is required only once in 
two years or more, the attention is not so likely to be directed 
to the selection of proper plans. The tendency is to copy 
existing structures in the plans for new ones. Every dollar of 
capital already invested acts as a conservative influence to force 
new investments into the same channel. For if new and better 
plans are adopted the value of the old improvements is dimin- 
ished in value. The price of a bushel of wheat in a country 
is measured by the cost of a bushel imported if the country is 
obliged to import any, or by the price of the bushel exported if 
there is any surplus to export. Hence, a few bushels surplus 
may lower the price of all the wheat bought and sold in the 
country by all that margin between the cost of an imported 
bushel and the price that a bushel will bring when exported ; 
this difference amounts, perhaps, to the cost of transportation 
hundreds or thousands of miles to and from the market. Thus^ 
in case of a small surplus of wheat over the amount to be con- 
sumed in the country, it would be more profitable to the owners 
of wheat to buy up that surplus and destroy it, for the 
great bulk on their hands would rise in price from the cost 
of a bushel for export to that of a bushel imported. The same 
principle holds good throughout all the investments of capital. 
The introduction of a new power-loom capable of performing 
fifty per cent, more labor than the old one, would be resisted by 
just the weight of capital invested in the old pattern. Moreover^ 
that which we have with pains adapted ourselves to has grown 
into a sort of ideal pattern for the construction of the new 
additions needed. Only on this latter ground can we explain 
the selection of the plans for many of the new buildings recently 
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erected in other cities at great expense and praised as models, 
when their plan is radically had. It is clear that whatever other 
things a school room should possess^ one thing indispensable is 
light. The windows should be arranged on two sides, at least. 
These new structures are so arranged that they have three 
rooms on each side of the building, and the consequence is that 
the two middle ones are lighted only on one side. The strain 
of the eyes consequent on having one side of the face exposed 
to the light and the other in the shade, is inevitable. The pupil 
of the eye adjusts itself to light and shade by expansion and 
contraction. If the pupil of one eye tends to contract and the 
other tends to expand, what can be the consequence except the 
habit of relieving the strain by holding the book too near the 
eyes ? This, in a short time, develops permanent near-sighted- 
ness. The better plan for building school-houses places a room 
in each corner, i. e., two rooms on each side instead of three, and 
consequently, gets light from two sides. The following diagrams 
will illustrate these two styles of building : 
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The plan marked "A" is the one to be condemned, and the 
plan marked *' B" is the one to be preferred. The new buildings 
in Chicago and St. Lonis are substantially on the plan marked 
"B," and vary only in the arrangements for halls and cap and 
cloak rooms for the pupils. 

The following are some of the points to be observed in the 
construction of a large school house. 

I. By "large" school house one should not mean so large as 
to hold 900 pupils, but one that will hold 700. It should have 
twelve rooms (one for each teacher) as in the plan marked "B." 
It should be not more than three stories in height. Those that 
are four stories necessitate too much climbing at an age when 
climbing is the most dangerous exercise for youth of both sexes. 
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II. The rooms should be 25 to 27 feet wide and 30 to 32 feet 
long and about 14 feet high. These dimensions cabnot be 
^changed without injuring the rooms in some important feature. 
If larger, they require so much more exertion of the teachers' 
And pupils' voices, as to produce throat diseases or develope 
harsh qualities of voice ; it occasions likewise a constant strain 
on the discipline of the room, to condact its exercises in an un- 
natural tone of voice. Too small rooms render ventilation diffi- 
<jult besides preventing free manipulation of classes. The hat 
and cloak rooms should join each room (one for each) so that 
the pupils may pass through them into the hall as they pass out. 

III. Each room should have at least four large windows, ex- 
tending nearly to the top of the room. The windows are the 
only resort for sufficient ventilation in warm weather (and in 
most school buildings even in cold weather). Windows on one 
side of the room cannot ventilate a I'oom sufficientlv. If the win- 
dows on two sides of the room are lowered from the top, a cur- 
rent of air across the upper part is occasioned, 'which re- 
moves the foul air by draught. The pupils should be so seated, 
as to face the side of the room where there are lio windows, 
letting the light shine in from the back and from the side. 

. lY. The halls or passage ways should be so constructed that 
no recesses or corners are left, in which pupils may escape the 
view of the view of the teacher, who watches over their entrance 
or exit. A single teacher should be able to take in at one 
glance the whole length of the hall. 

V. Heating and ventilation are justly esteemed of the ut- 
most importance. Fifty or sixty 'pupils 6oming into the 
room at once from the cold, will lower the temperature of the 
room several degrees. The furnace or stove is made to do its 
outmost and in a few minutes the room becomes uncomfortably 
warm. How to regulate the inflow of fresh heated air and the 
outflow of the foul air is a difficult problem, solved only by ap- 
proximation as yet. The registers for the outflowing current 
of cold and foul air should be at the bottom of the room. If 
they open into«a flue heated by the passage of the smoke-stack 
a sufficient draught will be obtained at least during cold weather. 
It is very important to introduce moisture into the heated air 
by evaporating pans placed on the furnace. The general mis- 
take made is in constructing these flues of too small a size. 
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The new wood cuts found on another page show the external 
appearance of our school houses and their ground plans on a 
geometrical perspective. They are copied from large drawings 
which the Board prepared for the Vienna Exposition. 



IN MEMORIABf . 

It is with regret that I am obliged to record the death of one 
of the ablest of our principals. Miss Kate T. Wilson, for many- 
years the Principal of the Eliot School, had exhibited, in the 
most responsible situation, a genius for the management of large 
schools and the highest skill in instruction. Her influence was 
wide-reaching and always exerted for the elevation of the tone 
of the profession and for the refinement of the taste of her 
pupils. At the meeting of the Board, February 13th, 1872, 
Mr. Peacock introduced the following resolutions, prefacing 
them with appropriate remarks. They were unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas, God in his infinite wisdom has been pleased to re- 
move by the hand of death, Miss Kate T. Wilson, long a teacher 
in the service of this Board : 

Eesolved, therefore, that in the death of Miss Wilson, connected 
as she was with the Public Schools of this city as a most faith- 
ful and efficient teacher for a period of seventeen years, this 
Board and the public have sustained an irreparable loss. 

Resolved J That in her death popular education has lost a friend 
and supporter whose services and example have done much to 
impress its importance and spread its influences in the commu- • 
nity. 

Besolved, That the members of this Board tender their sincere 
sympathy to the afflicted relatives for the great loss sustained 
by them. 

Resolved^ That these resolutions be spread upon the record of 
this Board. 

Resolvedy That an official copy of these resolutions be fur- 
nished to the family of the deceased by the Secretary. 
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PUPILS NEITHEE ABSENT NOE TARDY. 

The following is a list of the pupils neither absent nor tardy 
for the two hundred days of the scholastic year: 



Anna J. Kelley. 



Missouri Van Fossen. 



Sarah Y. Batchelor. 



Mary E. Hill, 
Bosalie Lafranchi, 
Mary R. Graham, 
Faiiline Koch, 



Elizabeth Amos, 
Annie Cousland, 
Annie C. Piatt, 
Katie V. Clark, 
Judith E. McDowell, 
Annie M. Potee, 
Kate 8. Trevor, 
Fanny Waters, 
Susie M. Fowler, 
Eveline H. Goff, 
Fanny K. Shaw, 
Pauline Skrainka, 
DoraG.Ayres, 



NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For two years. 
For one year. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 
For three years. 

For two years. 

Florence Manny, Dora C. Campbell, 

Chas. H. Schureman, Mattie A.Webster, 
Benj. Schnun-macher, Caroline Hicks, 
David T. Breck, Hattie S. Irwin, 



For 

Sarah I. Durkee, 
Mary Lee, 
Ida E. Mock, 
Matilda A. Straus, 
Laura C. Tutt, 
Alice B. Banister, 
Emma R. Fox, 
Lizzie Hammon, 
Laura I. Tichenor, 
Lyman W. Allen, 
George E. Allison, 
Wm. A. Butler, 
Lewis A. Kohn, 



one year. 

Wm. G. Pierce, 
James B. Scott, 
Edwin F. Smith, 
Ind. Bridge, 
Henry Dale, 
George H. Kohn, 
Rolla R. Redfleld, 
Ernest E. Schluter, 
Charles C. Sprague, 
Charles Hasselhun, 
Turner Lewis, 
Carl Luedeking, 
Wm. E. Fisse, 



Emanuel D. Block, 
Fred. H. I^chleben, 
Eleneious Smith. 



Leo Frank, 
Joseph Nangle, 
Frederick Ruhland, 
Gustav G. Sieg, 
Edward E. Acton, 
George F. Cottrell, 
Ambrose C. Heltzell, 
Finley H. McAdow, 
Wm. A. Rutter, 
Chas. M. Seely, 
George Williams, 
Chas. Heitzberg. 



Ella Bosenbaum. 
Helena Waugh. 



FIRST BRANCH HIGH SCHOOL. 
For four years. 

For three years. 



Edw. B. WolfTr 
Max. EIrausnick. 



For two years. 
Barbara Cousland, Emil A. Sennewald. 

Bertha Zobel, Claudina M. Meyer, Anna Althouse, 

Bertha Schumacher, Mmnie Herthel, Edw. Barklago, 

Henrietta Bland, Mary J. Connelly, James P. Lindsay, 

SECOND BRANCH HIGH SCHOOL. 

For one year. 

Evelyne Allen, Julia Anna Bulkley, Addie T. Dickinson, Ellen McCann, 

Bosetta E. Banister, Hattie B. Charles, Emma Gilmore, Elizabeth McKee, 

Gas. A. Springmeyer. 
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Ella Forbes, 
John Vogelsang, 
Herbert Merrill, 
Lizzie Blackle, 
Wm. Lanke, 
Lizzie Apel, 
Kate Brunner. 



Bose Ellinger, 



Lottie Haight. 



BENTON SCHOOL. 



For one year. 



Julia Topel, 
Katie Jackson, 
Louis Friezelman, 
Wm. Straub, 
John Straub, 
Chas. Lounzie, 



Sidney Eastwood, 
There so Berner, 
Julia Dewsnap, 
Annie Bauman, 
Amelia Topel, 
Charles Smith, 



BLOW SCHOOL. 

For one year. 
Mary Delcore, Ellsworth Doering. 

BLOW PRIMARY. 

For one year. 

CARONDELET. 

None. 



Eugene Niehaus, 
Albert Gorkhardt, 
'Ameil John Lorenze' 
Sidney Aloe, 
Henry Allen, 
John Arata, 



Emily Hampson, 



Matilda Schacht, 
Bow«na Rivers, 



Tillie Sennewald, 
E Sennewald, 
Emma Heintz, 
Lizzie Staeding, 
Joseph Backoff. 



Charles Hight, 
Louisa Kinsler, 



Carrie Garrell, 
Susie Si^^nons, 
Alice Soderer, 
Nettie Hanson, 
Fannie Opel, 
Ella Putney, 
Josephine Kinsler, 
Mary Thomas 
Mary Ammon. 
Buflanns Behm, 



CARR. 

For three years. 
Matilda Meyer, George Suttor. 

For two years. 

Maggie Stevenson, Amelia Sutter, 
Mattie Stevenson, I'rank Heitzig, 

For one year. 



Lena Roemer, 
Julia Kroeger, 
Vena Leyh, 
Emily Hoffmann, 



Lilly Sinclair, 
George Dekker, 
Wm. Dekker, 
George Robertson, 



Henry Sycamore, 
Annie Pressler. 



CARR LANE SCHOOL. 
For two years. 

Mary Garrell, 



For one year. 



Katie Rehm, 
Matilda Weigel, 
Lina Kascher, 
Sophia Volmer, 
Adelia Sleeper, 
Thekla Hoyer, 
Lizzie Marsliall, 
Alvina Bauldauf, 
Carrie Kitchen, 
Mary Montague, 



Matilda Wagner, 
Leo Sycamore, 
Frank Sumner, 
Frank Hyatt, 
Louis Reps, 
Otto Reps, 
Frederick Betholdt, 
John Weigel, 
John Wolf, 
Julius Garrell, 



Henry Heintz, 
George Sporleder 



Wm. Schnltz, 
Henry Angermann, 
Wm. Mentz, 
Wm. Bersch, 



Fride Hausperger, 



Adam Bucher, 
George Shutter, 
Frank Brieg, 
Launcelot Ryan, 
Charles Brieg, 
George Draude, 
Bernard Sheehan, 
Willie Hanson, 
Julius Sycamore. 
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Maggie Hans, 
Kate Skillman, 



Clara Breitenstein, 
Ida Breitenstein, 
Dora Fisse, 
Lizzie Trischer, 



Fred. Kimnike. 

Mary Hammoiii 
Bertha Nolte, 
Hannah Beckmann, 



James Milbum, 
Wm. Dickenson, 
Jimmie Gass, 



Herman Henger, 
John Obert. 

Henry Busack, 
Willie Busack, 
Louis Busacky 
Leopold Elfen, 
Olga Jonse, 



Valeria Fassold, 



Lily Balmer, 
John Brohan, 
Fanny Beauvais, 
Lulu Baker, 
Adolph Boehman, 
George Doerbaun, 



Henry Griesbach. 
Caroline Bodolph, 



CARROLL SCHOOL. 

For two years, 

Augusta Stoevener, Francis Fung, 
Henry Boggs, Chas. Grindler, 

For one year, 
Amelia Grindler, Amanda Yanderau, 



August Karl. 



Ella Noel, 
Nora Patting, 
Lena Schmidt, 



Wm. Apple, 
Eugene Hessel, 
John Jost, 



Fred. Lippert, 
Louis Hassendeubel, 
Rudolph Rauth, 
Louis Schneider. 



CHARLESS SCHOOL. 

For two years. 

For one year. 

Ida Dallwigh, Mary Herbster, Louis Bechel, 

Alma Hammon, George Grenzebach« Louis Schnarmacher« 

TillieKunst, 

CHOUTEAU SCHOOL. 

For one year, 
Robert Johnston , Katie Bergman, 



Henrietta Johnston, Minnie Bergmftn> 
Frank Gass. 



Freddie Seimons, 
Eliza Keck, 



Mina Stein. 



CLAY SCHOOL. 

For three years, ^ 

For two years. 



For one year, 

Arnold Elstermann, Fritz Nachtenhorst, 

Augast Jolly, Louis Newsham, 

John Landvogt, Bernard Nordhaus, 

Henry Long, Harry Rosenbaum, 
Mary Obert. 

CLINTON SCHOOL. 

For two years, 
Arthur Hartman, Otto Heckelman, 



Julius Sender mann, 
Ingham Whitehill, 
Lafayette Yeates^ 
MoUie Wylie, 



For 



James Fox, 
Emil Heintz, 
Albert Jaeger, 
August Kahman, 
Henry Krull, 
EmmaKolm, 



0716 year, 

Jennie Lippman, 
Julius Lohrman, 
Eliva Lindsay, 
Charles Miller, 
Emma Peck^ 
Ellen Rotterman, 



Annie Pfeiffer. 



James Ritchie, 
Jennie Skrainka, 
Martha Stork. 
Clara Ski*ainka, 
Frank Stretch, 
FredWitte. 



COMPTON SCHOOL. 

For two years. 

For (me year. 
Otto Rodolph, Pauline Schroeder, 



Francis Griesbach. 
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DODIER SCHOOL. 

For two years. 

John Van Kamer, Henry Hoggemeyer, Fannie Archer, 
Imogens Winkleman. 

For one year. 

Mena Donnerberg, Annie Woodward, Katie Lohman, 
Angust Rausenbach, Orion Miller. 

DOUGLAS SCHOOL. 



Minnie Archer, 



Emma Lohman, 



Bosa Banister, 
Ida McKee, 
Rebecca Louis, 



For two years. 

Ella Moore, Edward Bnschman, Wm. Dale, 

Carrie Haworth, Louis Trinkhouse, Edward Yossl^, 

Henry Dale, Gerry Tenbroek, Harry Henry, 



For one year. 

Clarence Hodge, Sarah Dale, Mary Marlow, 

Margaret Barsalaux, Augusta D'Amour, Alfi*ed Dale, 
Esther Cutz, Wm. Parks, Jessie Fotee. 



Ada Butts, 



Fannie Bertram, 
Frank Crunden, 
Theodore Harper, 
Thomas Whitely, 



Sarah Wilmore. 



Hattie Cozzins. 



Clara Calhoun, 
Minnie Marvin, 
Julia Robinson, 
Rose Neidan. 



Louis Harberger. 



Nannie Black, 
Matilda Burger, 
Maggie Sullivan, 
Flora Williamson, 
Josie Raymond, 
James Williams. 



EADS SCHOOL. 

For two years. 
Edward Miller. Ada Jacquemin. 

For one year. 

Samuel^awkins. HaiTy Langsdorf, 
Oscar Heitmeyer, Albei*t Linz, 
Bertha Langsdorf, Eiias Linz, 
Adolph Winkelmeyer. 

ELIOT SCHOOL. 

For four years. 

For two years. 

For one year. 

Lizzie Butler, Bertha Stiefel, 

IdaBlech Sallie Yeaman, 

Alice Smith, Emma Kerlmeyer, 

EVERETT SCHOOL. 

For two years. 
For one year. 



Annie Miller, 
Missouri Raymond, 
Lulu Dumont, 
Clara Archschoefer, 
Mina Meyer, 



Lizzie Coffee, 
Lillie Lermme, 
Mary A . McEmol, 
Lena Gateman, 
Edwin Raymond, 



Edward Goldstein, 
Matilda Gunther, 



Sterling Robbins, 
Herbert Smyth, 
Charles Yonderau, 



Wm. McGilway, 
Edward Neidan, 
Ida Winkelmeyer, 



John O'Connor, 
Fred Wolmer, 
Joseph McKenna, 
Henry Volmer. 
Alfred Webb, 
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Wm. Hagermann. 

Ida Busch, 
Hephsie Cook, 
Amanda Gerdeman, 
Cornelia Scott, 



Augusta Heidsick, 

Edward Eenhu, 
Charles HoUo, 
Maria Oberle, 



Andrew Wanzon, 
Otto Ehrhardt, 



Frank Schaub. 



Emma Dreschmidt, 



Charles Dreschmidt, 



Lizzie Bode. 
Ada Lee, 



Taiie Weber, 
Emma Fleischmann, 



Louisa Ballit, 
Mary Eckert, 



FBANKLIN SCHOOL. 
For two years. 

For one year, 

Effie Wood, Joseph Cannon, 

Hattie White, Louis Grerdleman, 

George Barton Benj. Gerdleman, 

Wm. Brinkmeyer, Fred. Hagermann, 

GAMBLE SCHOOL. 

For two years, 
Edward Billhartz, Emil Sigwart. 

For one year, 
Edward Massott, Sarah Link, 

Theodore Beck, Adelia Esrich, 

Nettie Hummel, Caroline Diehl. 

GRAV0I8 SCHOOL. 
None. 

HAMILTON SCHOOL. 
None, 

HUMBOLDT SCHOOL. 

For one year, 

Ezra Miller, Willie Marshall, 

Gretchen Mangels, Henry Dibbe, 

IRVING SCHOOL. 

For one year, 

JACKSON SCHOOL. 

For two years, 
Frederick Tieben. 

For one year, 
Sophia Van Hamen, Garret O'Connell, 

JEFFERSON SCHOOL. 

For three years. 

For two years, 

Lillie Mechlin, August Bode, 

For one year. 

Henry Schroeder, George Miller, 
Gustavo Vitrey, 

JEFFERSON BRANCH SCHOOL. 

For one year. 

Charles Scheining, Joseph Hermann, 
Adam Shuh, Frank Yarinkamp, 



Albert Harig, 
Wm. Ludom, 
Charles Moffit, 
Thomas Shaw. 



Emma Hofmeister, 
Bertha Fachinger, 



Henry Hohenschild, 
Lizzie Schoff. 



August Pieper. 



Augusta Mueller. 
Leota Bust. 



Adam Bickle. 
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DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 



LUy ChatiUon, 
Eliza Muhleman, 
Bosa Schumacher, 
Louisa Bashold, 
Amelia Stein, 
Emma Wolfiarth, 



Pauline Barry, 
Herman Bleek, 
Louis Brennan, 
Alma Brocketedt, 
Henry t>eirer. 



George Barron, 



Lizzie Hemdon, 
John Oats, 



Theo. Oonzelman, 
Matilda Woemer, 
Julia Corley, 
George WilUams, 



Adolph Bosenburg, 



Bmil Bamberger, 
Louisa Smith, 



Louisa Mack. 

Mary Nilan, 
Jennie Hammond, 
Ottilia Jost, 
Bertha Stueck. 
Julia Pierce, 
Otto Bracht, 
Adolph Glaser, 
Gustav Wamsganz, 
Frank Stahr, 
Henry Hollrah, 
August Hager, 
Jessie Pierce, 



LACLEDE SCHOOL. 

For one year, 

Mina Diehl, Gideon Amansn, 

Amelia Hook, Louis Taufsig^ 

Josephine Woehrle, Edwin Greder, 
Caroline Shargenberg, Robert Fuertb, 
Nellie Fuei-th, Emil Speth, 

Luella Skinner, Frank Wilser, 

LAFAYETTE SCHOOL. , 

For one year. 



John Ealer, 
August Frederick, 
Conrad Frickel, 
Daniel Greene, 



Elias Greene, 
George Kennedy, 
Frank Schrandolf , 
Henry Sinn, 



LINCOLN SCHOOL. 

For three years, 
Emma Buschmann, James Damphy. 

JFVw two years, 

Kate Monrotos, Lillie Schwabel, 

George Siebert, Qrmsnd Monrotos, 

For one year, 

Lillbum Shields, George Lutz, 

Jennie Murrill, 
Frederick Gantz, 
Anna Hunt. 



Nancy Trigg, 
Annie WiUiams, 



LYON SCHOOL. 

For two years, 
Emil Krausse, 

For one year. 

Cornelia Krausse, Lina Peters, 
Emma Erd. 

MADISON SCHOOL. 

For Pufo years, 

Ibr one year, 
Gustave Koemer, Ehima Hinzpater, 



Oscar Massot, 
Oscar Lips, 
Henry Congo, 
Albert Skinner, 
Albert Woehrle*.. 



Julius Stupp, 
Peter Stupp, 
H. Vogel, 
Frank Woraseok^ 



Gustave Siebke, 
Henry Siebke. 



Lottie Gilbraith, 
John Nordman, 
Johanna Damphy,. 



Julia Heathermaiv 



Charles Delta, 
Frank Wright^ 
Mary Keller, 
Annie Schlaepfer, 
Louisa Stumpf, 
Martha Rehfeldt, 



Edward Kadhammer, 
Emil Brill, 
Thomas Handly, 
EUenHomind, 
Otto Wasum, 
May Mortimer, 



Arthur Falkenheimer, Millie Tichenor, 
Ida Heinrich, AntMi Stumpf, 

Fannie Martz, Richard Upmeyer, 

Rosa Mack, Erwin Yost, 

William Pistri^ Emma JobnsMi^ 



Arthur Herold, 
Mary Vowinkle, 
Annie Lauchly, 
Isabel Thomas, 
Charles Lauphen, 
AinOina TunnicUfl; 
Ransom TunnicUiT, 
Harry Tunnicliff, 
Clarence Tunnicliff 
John Meyer, 
Isabella Ford, 
Mary Ford, 
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Amelia Fett, 



Mina Niedemeye r, 



Amelia Elentwort, 
Katie MoDermot, 
Ajma Vonderahe , 
Frank Mysing. 



Julius Goosebrink, 



William DaviB. 



Frederick Wetzel, 
August Schulz, 
Beinhart Simmer, 
' William Eoessler, 



Emma Kern, 



John Fisher, 



Nellie Fox, 



Nellie Mazon, 
Balph Buck, 

Harry Quinby, 
Bobert Patterson, 
Jno. A. Calhoun, 
James Farrar, 
Tullie Grether, 
Walter Graham, 
Maggie Saddler. 



Geroge Enzinger, 
Agnes Johnson, 

7 



MABAMEO SCHOOL. 

For one year. 
Dixie Hanna. 

o'fALLON SCHOOL. 

For two years. 
Bobert McConnell, Edward Hank. 

For one year, 
Annip Keogh, Louis Mysing, 



Jenny Downey, 
Wm. Ortman, 



John Finkenkillery 
Henry Gieselman, Edward Beck, 
Samuel McCullough, "^ilUam Hagen, 



OLIVE STBEET PRIMABY. 

For one year. 
Addle Belle Wood. 

PENBOSE SCHOOL. 
For two years. 

PESTALOZZI SCHOOL. 

For one year. 
Joseph Kern, Willie Letzig, 



John Betzhold, 
John Doerr, 
August May, 



Otto Schultz, 
John Hesse, 



SHEPABD SCHOOL. 

For one year. 
Mattie Bobacht, George Freeh. 

STODDABD SCHOOL. 

For four years. 
Helen Durkee. 

For three years. 

Nannie Grorman, Willie Chapman, 

For two years. 

Bettie Grainger, Willie Hodgman, 

Florence Legg, Carrie Plant, 

For one year. 



Frank Webster, 
Walter Manny, 
Carrie Sheldon, 
Ida Holliday, 
Florence Beyis, 
Henrietta Myers, 



Susie Hayden, 
Mary Taylor, 
Willie Smith, 
Clara Stubblefleld, 
Julia More, 
Jessie Taylor, 



WASHINGTON SCHOOL. 



Louis Dehner, 
Emma Ehlich, 



For one year. 

Helen Sweeney, 
Louis Wild, 



Nettie Nelson, 
Emma Zimmer, 
Mary Toney. 



Nellie Thompson. 



Ida Binge n, 
Eddie Colcord. 



Fannie Talbott, 
Flora Beilley, 
Sallie Peck, 
Dora Ludwig, 
Jennie Blow, 
Annie Todd, 



Fred. Mohl, 
John Mohl. 
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PISTBIOT SCHOOLS. 



Arthur W. Clarke, 



Emma Ette, 
Theo. Green, 
Wm. Lane, 
Flora McComb, 
Chas. Stein, 
Walter Wright, 
Annie Oetres, 



WEBSTER SOHOOL. 

For two years. 
Lansing 6. Morrill, 

For one year. 



Geo. Cade, 
Maggie Lack, 
Theo. Wright, 
Chas. Linch, 
Sarah Bradshaw, 
Wm. Rollins, 
Geo. Eberhardt. 



Josie Noble, 
WiUie'Aston, 
Chas. Seidlitz, 
Lizzie Segar, 
Wm. Merkel, 
Chas. Wilke, 



Annie Tenteberg. 



Ella Hay, 
Katie Gillespie, 
Clinton Williamson, 
Hattie Branmsch, 
Emma Carroll, 
Nettie Stewart, 
AlflnCade, 



Julia Smith, 
Hattie Harris. 



NEW WEBSTER. 
For two years. 

For one year, 

Henry Meyers, Annie Rothemeyer, 

Hattie Harward, Mary Little, 

Henry Donnerworth. Emma Yanghn, 
Otto Donnerhouse, Leo Christin, 
Josephine Bueltmann, John Bums, 
Frank Eckhardt, Andrew Case, 

William Hunicke, William Erooiing. 

NUMBER ONE. 

None^ 

NUMBER TWO. 
None, 

NUMBER THREE. 

For one year, 
Telia Farmer, Mary Guthrie, 

NUMBER FOUR. 

None. 
NUMBER FIVE. 

None, 



Belle Molyneanx, 
N. De Mars, 
Sophia Eschman, 
Arthur Cobb, 
Fred. Lack, 
Wm. Drecksage, 



Christie Messmer, 
Lulu Yoorhis, 
Alfred Lever, 
Amelia Finch, 
Henry Ailermann, 
Walter Warner, 



Richard Turner, 



NUMBER SLS. 

None, 



COLORED SCHOOLS. 



Last year I reported that the Board had provided good btdld- 
iDgs for all the Colored Schools in the main part of the city. A 
lack of proper accommodations in South St. Louis moved the 
Board to purchase a lot in the northern part of that place and 
take measures to erect a building for School No. 6. The pupils 
belonging to that school have been obliged, during the past 
year, to travel nearly two miles to reach the school-house. 

There does not seem to be any increase, or a very slight one, 
of colored pupils on the whole. The entire registration was 
1,568 pupils against 1,560 of the previous year. It is doubtful 
whether the colored population, which was set down at 22,088 
in the census for 1870, is not rather decreasing than otherwise. 
In 1850 it was 4,054, and in 1860 only 3,297. 

The running expenses for the past year were $18,384. 

The entire amount invested by the Board in this department 
is as follows : 

No. 1 (ground leased), value of improyements $ 4,003 

No. 2, lot, houses and ftimiture 13,513 

No. 3, " « " 31,033 

No. 4, « « « 15,207 

No. 5, rented 500 

No. 6, lot, building and fnmiture 9,0C0 

Total $73,316 



O'FALLON POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 



AND 



EVENING SCHOOLS. 



This phase of our system looks towards the education of that 
portion of our population actually engaged in productive indus- 
try. To accomplish this in the most efficient manner possible 
is an object of great solicitude on the part of the Board. Shall 
such schools confine themselves to teaching those convention- 
alities which are necessary to all individuals^ whether engaged 
in industrial pursuits or not ; or shall the branches taught relate 
to the technics of the several trades ? 

Until a man can read and write^ not much benefit can be 
derived from attempting to instruct him in Mechanics and 
Physics. After reading and writing, certainly Arithmetic is 
the most important branch ; it is indispensable as a means of 
learning the technics of all the trades as well as those of com- 
merce. In common evening schools special stress has accord- 
ingly been laid upon Arithmetic, and after this upon Beading^ 
Writing and Spelling. Some Geography and some Grammar 
has been taught. In the O'Fallon Polytechnic Institute, which 
serves the purpose of a High Evening School, Higher Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Geometry, Line Drawing, Chemistry, Natural 
Philosophy and similar branches have been taught. Thus op- 
portunity has been furnished for all to pursue such studies as 
they were fitted for. The average age of those who were ad- 
mitted during the past year was 16 years. About one pupil in 
five was 21 years of age and upwards, as may be seen in the 
following table : 
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TABLE I. 



Ages of Pupils in Evening Schools. 



AGE8. 


1 


1 


1 


• 

o 

13 


• 

o 

23 


1 
1 

14 


• 

& 
8 


1 
91 


1 

34 


1 
1 

49 


t 

25 


i 

18 


1 

CO 

1 


• 

• 


• 
• 

1 

8 


• 

1 


• 
• 

1 


1 


No.l2yr8. old. 


• • 


3o! 4 


14 


3 


5 




838 


13 « 


2 


58 5 


48 


31 


15 


16 


50 


88 


56 


3o 


43 


87 


2 


• • 


6 




434 


U « 


9 


78: 9 


53 


87 


17 


86 


60 


56 


60 


80 


49 


56 


4 


8 


11 




620 


15 " 


81 


5517 


88 


48 


21 


36 


90 


46 


47 


70 


59 


41 


2 


7 


22 




626 


16 « 


29 


5815 


88 


25 


28 


82 


50 


18 


35 


45 


45 


46 


2 


8 


16 




491 


17 « 


86 


41,11 


17 


17 


11 


23 


46 


13 


12 


89 


21 


24 


4 


6 


25 




387 


18 « 


21 


26, 8 


4 


34 


11 


27 


17 


2 


20 


10 


15 


28 


5 


8 


18 




868 


19 " 


18 


17 


5 


9 


11 


4 


12 


22 


3 


8 


7 


8 


9 


8 


8 


18 




166 


ao « 


6 


10 


3 


5 


4 


2 


13 


8 


1 


9 


13 


10 


10 


7 


5 


14 


5 


184 


21 « 


8 


8 2 


6 


3 


3 


9 


8 


2 


8 


17 


7 


4 


3 


7 


88 


3 


131 


28 " 


4 


8 1 


4 


5 


1 


4 


• • 


1 


4 


11 


8 


3 


9 


7 


13 


8 


86 


28 « 


2 


2.. 


1 


4 


• • 


2 


• • 


• • 


1 


10 


3 


8 


5 


7 


9 


8 


60 


34 and over. 


15 
159 


15; 2 

t 


13 
249 


12 
264 


4 

131 


6 
222 


3 
445 


■ • 

213 


21 
825 


90 
453 


16 
302 


14 41 


67 
126 


142 


30 


481 


Total.... 


400 82 

1 


273'95 


332 


77 


4187 



Average Age. 



16. 



On another page, where I have given the statistics of the 
occnpations of the parents of the children of the day schools, 
I have produced the figures of the United States census showing 
the relative numbers engaged in the aifferent occupations. A 
comparison of those data with the following table will show 
which trades or employments — whether of manufactures or of 
commerce — are best represented in the evening schools. 
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TABLE II. 

» 

Occuupation of Pupils in Evening SchoolSy 1871-72, 

Apprentices 88 Glass-factory 17 Teamsters ISS 

Barbers 18 German Schools 26 Tinners 68 

Barkeepers 20 Grocers 19 Tobacconists Ifl 

Bakers 27 Gasfltteis 8 Trunk-makers 7 

Blacksmiths 62 Hucksters 19 Waiters 86 

Basket-makers 6 Harness-makers 8 Whlteners 9 

Box-makers U Iron-workers 12 Miscellaneous 881 

Bricklayers 23 Jewelers 7 No occupation ISO 

Brush-makers 24 Laborers 291 

Butohers 83 Masons 16 Totalmales 8,425 

Bookbinders 82 Machinists 55 

Cabinet-makers 82 Manufacturers 74 

Carpenters 149 Millers 11 femalbs. 

Carriage-makers 34 Mechanics 108 

Candy-makers 14 Moulders 32 House Girls 241 

Cash-boys 66 News-carriers 24 Dressmakers 67 

Cigar-makers 103 Office-boys 64 Laundresses 137 

Clerks 213 Pahiters 116 Milliners 22 

Coppersmiths 2 Photographers 7 Nurses is 

Dentists 4 Plasterers 16 Seamstresses 83 

I)niggists 24 Plumbers 22 Saleswomen/ 12 

Engineers 7 Printers 63 Miscellaneous Itf 

Errand-boys 141 Porters 63 

Engravers 17 Saddlers 27 TotalFemales 71S 

Factory-boys 94 Shoemakers 17 Males 8,426 

Foundiy-boys 32 Store-boys 73 .^... 

Finishers 6 Tailors 17 Total 4,187 

There is a tendency in civilized nations at the present time 
to establish education for all the people^ in order to secure 
greater productiveness in the several branches of industry. 

Education has a direct and definite relation to civil society in 
this, its first and elementary aspect of providing for the crea- 
tion and preservation of property. It increases in a direct and 
potent manner the productivity of the community. Careful' 
statistics, collected by the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in 1870; show that all the various trades and occupations 
of men in this country are directly and beneficially affected by 
education. The replies from superintendents of the various 
branches of industry and of the various departments of com* 
merce and transit, testify with great uniformity to the fact that 
the mere ability to read and write — ^the mere mastery of the 
most abstract technicalities of a common-school education- 
increases the productive power of the laborer from ten to sixty 
per cent, and his wages accordingly. They further testify that 
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a higher degree of edaoation, embracing the studies in the higher 
grades of District Schools and in the Pablio High School^ in- 
creases his yalne fifty per cent, more^ and his wages in the same 
degree. To make this evdience more complete^ similar testimo* 
ny was accumulated from intelligent laborers in all parts of the 
country, and the same result was obtained Mrith like unanimity. 

But we are not so ready to perceive what goes on constantly 
under our own eyes as that which excites us by its strangeness. 
The results and tendencies in foreign nations^ when summed up 
before uS; bring a more overwhelming conviction on this phase 
of our theme. Daring the past twenty years there has been 
inaugurated an immense movement towards special education 
of the laboring classes of the people in order to increase the 
results of productive industry. Property itself has sought in- 
vestment through the municipal organization of the community 
in the founding of numerous schools for scientific instruction in 
agriculture, horticulture, forestry, t^e culture of the vine and 
the silkworm, and veterinary surgery; also for mining and 
metallurgy, navigation and commerce; for engineering in its 
various departments ; for the various technical applications of 
chemistry to the arts and manufactures; and, finally, for the 
acquirement of &kill in every species of industry. The example 
of one nation and its practical success in increasing the produc- 
tivity of its laborers by school education, soon compelled its 
jealous neighbors to enter the same field purely for the proteo- 
tion of their own material interests, and at present there are 
multitudes of these schools, well-endowed and equipped with all 
the apparatus yet invented, in Prussia, Belgium, Italy, Sweden 
and Denmark, France, Switzerland, Austria, Baden, Bavariai 
Wurtemberg, and Great Britain, while Bussia itself is awakening 
to the importance of this movement and hastening with accel- 
erated speed in the same direction. 

The flrst great national exhibition proved decisively that 
those nations were most advanced on the road to the creation 
of wealth whose schools in science and art had been supported 
for the longest period, and in the freest and most liberal man- 
ner. This lesson has been repeated and enforced with each 
saoeeeding universal exhibition, until it has been accepted that 
material prosperity and soientific enlightenment are insepara* 
ble — the former the effect, the latter ij^s producing cause. 
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The well-known principle in political economy, that the com- 
manity flonrishes best with diversity of employment at its doors^ 
is familiar to all. That community is dependent and weak 
whose raw productions must seek a distant conntry for 
manufacture and consumption. That community which manu- 
factures its raw material, and has the greatest amount of 
labor in its finished product before sending it out to the world 
through the avenues of commerce, is the wealthiest and most 
powerful. If Missouri sends her iron ore a thousand miles to 
Pittsburgh, or five thousand miles to Birmingham, to be made 
into pig-iron and transported back for use in our own foundries, 
there is great waste of labor in the process. If the expenditure 
of capital will develop skilled industry, it is the interest of cap- 
ital that such expenditure be made. The question is not merely 
one of opinion any longer. It is the verdict of the civilized 
world, announced in the most unmistakable form — that of the 
deliberate deed — that the community must see to it that general 
and special education be fostered if it would tlirive in the ac- 
cumulation of wealth. 

Massachusetts has, by direct State laws, obliged its cities and 
towns to introduce the art of drawing into its schools. Draw- 
ing is the only general branch of instruction by which that 
instrument of all instruments — the hand — is trained. As a 
general condition of all practical skill whatever, the training of 
the hand is important enough to be introduced into common- 
school education. Drawing is the branch in which the hand is 
trained to obey the mind in the portrayal of form. The por- 
trayal of form is the pure art that relates to the production of 
form or the arts of construction, as pure mathematics relates 
to its applications. The apprentice who can realize his idea in a 
drawing can perform mechanical problems insoluble to the me- 
chanic who does not know how to draw. 

The employment of the distinguished Art-Master from Lon- 
don—Walter Smith — first by the city of Boston and afterwards 
by the State of Massachusetts, as '^ State Director of Art Edu- 
cation,'' inaugurates a new epoch in the history of common- 
schools as regards industrial education, for it is very clear that 
similar action will be adopted by the other States, and every- 
where we shall see in our common schools a tendency to adapt 
themselves more and more to the purposes])of Jfumishing skilled 
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hibor in the industries. The tendency is obvious enough^ and 
has the momentum of civil society to impel it. If any influence 
is required, it should rather be a retroactive one than other- 
wise, for the danger lies not in^ the neglect of the industrial 
branches, but in the neglect of the old course of study through 
an under-estimate of its object and potency. 

The State of Illinois, last spring, adopted an amendment to 
the school lavir, providing that no teacher should be authorized 
to teach a common school, who is not qualified to teach ^Hhe 
elements of the natural sciences, physiology and laws of health,'' 
in addition to the branches previously required. 

That instruction in the JSatural Sciences can be carried on in 
common schools has been demonstrated by our own experience 
during the past year. The method of instruction must be dif- 
ferent from that employed with the other branches, or there 
will b^ collision. However, if taught orally, and not by too 
frequent recitations, it introduces an agreeable contrast inbo the 
schools, and strengthens the impression of all the lessons on the 
mind of the pupil. 

The correlation of man's spiritual well-being with the supply 
of his physical wants and necessities must be well understood 
by the educator if he would escape ruinous extremes and avoid 
the proscription of all studies looking towards skilled industry 
on the one hand, or towards the most elevated culture on the 
other hand. It must be granted that civil society, in its first and 
most obvious functions, exists for the creation and distribution 
of material resources. In this respect property is its ultimate 
object and aim. The isolated man, sundered from the means of 
oombination with his fellows, iS; and must be, a naked, hungry 
savage, scarcely able to put on a respectable appearance in ihe 
society of brutes. If, in his tribe, he finds social possibilities, 
the savage is at once elevated from the wild man and becomes 
human to some extent ; but, lacking institutions through which 
he may combine with his fellow-men in manifold ways, he re- 
mains a mere savage and only the possibility of a man in the 
civilized sense of the word. Property is the great instrumen- 
tality which the human mind has invented to elevate itself above 
immediate brute necessity^ and to furnish the body with food, 
clothing and shelter with the minimum of exertion. It is the nee- 
essary condition for subsequent spiritual growth. Only when the 
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raging pangs of hunger and oold are appeased can reason occupy 
herself with questions that look before and after and touch the 
nature^ origin and destiny of the soul. But reason is called 
into activity and occupied with the questions of supplying ma- 
terial wants first. The necessity of combination and mutual 
recognition^ in order that property may exist^ is a feeling thai 
grows into a historical fact. Out of natural^ gregarious Com- 
bination arises conscious thought, through the necessary ex- 
pression of wants and feelings and the consequent discovery of 
common grounds of assent and dissent. In order to combine 
with his fellow-men the individual must sink his most peculiar 
preferences and inclinations and plant himself on a deeper idea 
or sentiment, one which he holds in common with the rest. 
This process of elimination of what is merely peculiar or nega- 
tive, and of retaining the positive general result^ is the activity 
of thought. Thus, even in the activity of gratifying his personal 
wants and necessities, man is forced to combine; and in order 
to do this he is obliged to eliminate what is merely animal from 
his character, and to square his character by what is universal, 
t. «., regulations of justice and prescriptions of morality. The 
human being thus ascends above his mere natural condition to 
a spiritual or rational existence. From this point of view there 
is no materialism in the productive industry of our time ; all its 
seekings have^ as final goal, the cancelling of man's depend- 
ence upon matter, through the organization of industry, in such 
a way that machinery shall do the necessary work to supply 
human wants and leave each individual free for the culture of 
his rational being. 
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TABLE III. 



Birthplaces of Pupils in Evening Schools, 1871-72, 



St. Louis 

Missouri (outside St. L.). 

New England States 

Middle States 

Southern States 

Tennessee and Arkansas. 

Kentucky 

Oliio 

Michigan and Indiana .... 

Illinois 

Wisconsin and Minnesota 

Iowa 

Other Weston States & T's 

British America 

Great Britain 

Ireland 

German States 

Other European States. . . 
Unknown 

Total 



1 


• 

1 
1 


1 


1 


• 

1 


i 

o 

g 


^ 

U 


• 

1 


1 

n 


• 

§ 

OD 

1 


1 
1 


• 

d 
% 


i 

1 
1 


• 

• 

1 


• 

91 

• 

1 


• 

eo 

• 

1 


80 


172 


18 


127 


97 


69 


128 


206 


148 


187 


235 


1^8 


112 


9 


8 


48 


9 


13128 


5 


16 


4 


16 


24 


5 


8 


8 


4 


6 


32 


37 


107 


2 


18 


• 


2 


5 


• • 


1 


6 


• • 


• • 


• a 




1 


1 


• • 


• • 


11 


26 


7 


14 


12 


3 


6 


28 


6 
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The EveniDg Schools are so organized as to furnish one room 
in each for the express purpose of instructing foreigners in the 
use of English. The course of study is so modified as to omit 
arithmetic in those rooms and employ the whole time in learn** 
ing to read^ write and speak the English language. 
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TABLE IT. 
Attendance of Pupils in Evening SchooU, 1871-7S. 



The Dumber ecroUed is 522 greater than the year before. 



TABLE T. 
Showing Expenses in Detail. 
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TABLE VI. 



Comparative Statistics^ 



TEABS. 



1869—60 
1860—61 
1862—63 
1863-64 
1864—66 
1865—66 
1866—67. 
1867—68. 
1868-69. 
1869—70. 
1870—71. 
1871—72. 
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$2,041 00 
2,62100 
1,6:24 00 
2,220 00 
3,610 00 
6,460 00 
6,600 00 
7,621 00 
8,713 26 
8,460 96 
11,696 96 
16,718 30 



The Public School Library is a great auxiliary iD the Even- 
iDg School enterprise, inasmuch as the attendance on those 
schools has nearly doubled through the offer of free member- 
ship in the Library to such as attend regularly and punctually, 
and are industrious in their studies. 

The following is a list of the 

Names of Pupils in the O^ Fallon Polytechnic Institute who received: 

Library Certificates y 1871-72. 



Henry Alewel. 2. 
Archibald Bain, 2. 
Fred. Baker, 1. 
Wm. Ballmann, 1. 
Benj. Becker, 1. 
Henry Bert, 2. 
J. Bogard, Jr., 2. 
Merrean Bogai*d, S. 
A. R. Brandley, 1. 
E. J. Brandley. 1. 
Ed. C. Baechel, 3. 
J. W. Byrnes, 2. 
Job. Crookes, 2. 
Edward Dassler, 3. 
Andrew Dellit, 2. 
Chas. P. Dement, 1. 
Jacob Durban, 3. 
Geo. Dmton, 1. 
Wm. Elam, 2. 
Adolph Feiler, 2. 
D. E. Fitzgerald, 2. 
Edward Freyschlag, 2. 
Jos. Garver, 2. 
Ghas. Gesell, 1. 

Total number of 



Arthur Goebel, 2. 
Frank Graham, 3. 
J. M. HampBon, 1. 
Wm. Hartmann, 2. 
T. E. Hayward, 1. 
Frank Hiemenz, 1. 
ThOB. H. Hubbard, 2. 
Samuel Jenkins, 1. 
R. Jones, 1. 
S. Kauffman, 1. 
Thos. Kiely, 3. 
Fi*ank Kilbmger, 1. 
Fi*ed. Kilbinger, 1. 
F.Kraft, 1. 
C. A. Krewett, 3. 
F. Kroemer, 1. 
H. Lentz, 2. 
R. J McCarty, 2i. 
Wm. McGrade, X. 
L. McJilton^ 2. 
Francis March, 3.. 
J. Mainer, 1. 
Henry 8. Marx, 2. 
FranlL Milton, 2. 

Emil Zeis,. 3. 
certificates issued...... 



G. Neumeister, 2. 
Ed. NiehauB, 3. 
Fred. Niemeyer, 1. 
Wm. J. Nolte, 3. 
Bobt. Osterhom, 3. 
J. L. Pipe, 1. 
Theo. Beichenbach, 1. 
Wm. Ruhland, 1. 
H> W. Robinson, 1. 
E. J. Ryan, 2. 
Gus. Schaffer, 1. 
A. Schmidt, 3. 
Wtn. F. SchoenweisB, 1.. 
Wm. Schroedor, 4. 
J. B. Sebelle, 2. 
€haB. Sheehy, 1. 
Jos. A. Shieber, 1. 
Wm. A. Smith, 3. 
Ernest Stamm, 2. 
G. H. Steinberg, 1. 
Henry White, 1. 
C. D. Williams, 1. 
T. E. Williams, 1. 
M. J. Wochner, 1. 
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GERMAN-ENGLISH INSTRUCTION. 




The statistics of this department, collected on another page 
(Appendix cxxii), exhibit a considerable increase over the year 
previous. In some of the schools in the southern part of the 
city — for example, the Carroll, the Humboldt, the Laclede, the 
Lyon, the Pestalozzi — the proportion of German-English pupils 
is so large as to constitute upwards of eighty per cent of the 
entire school. As might be expected, some difficulty has oc- 
curred in these schools in arranging the programme of the Ger- 
man recitations so as not to interfere seriously with the English. 
In some schools we have been obliged to arrange two German 
recitations per day in several of the rooms. Wherever this has 
been necessary, care has been taken to select those rooms whose 
quota of pupils and number of recitations were such as to 
admit the extra recitation with the least inconvenience. 

In previous reports I have named the several regulations by 
which this department is governed. They have all been adopted 
with the object in view to secure the maximum of benefit to 
the study of German, together with the minimum of interfer- 
ence with the English studies. It is believed that a large degree 
of success has been achieved in this direction. G^he introduc- 
tion of the study of German into the schools of many cities of 
the West, where a large proportion of the inhabitants are of 
German descent, has created an unusual interest in the methods 
of classification and instruction employed in this department. 
For general information I here collect the various rules and 
regulations mentioned in my former reports, and add such ex- 
planations as will tend to show their scope and spirit : 

I. In what scJiools may German classes be established f 

Such schools as have in attendance at least one hundred Ger- 
man-speaking children whose parents desire them to study 
German, may, upon recommendation of the Teachers Commit- 
tee, have assigned to them an extra teacher who is well quali- 
fied to instruct in German Beading, Writing, and Grammar. 
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Unless there are at least a hundred pupils who study Grerman 
the time of the extra teacher could not be Ailly employed even 
for a half day, and besides this there would not be a sufficient 
number of pupils whose native tongue was G-erman to furnish 
opportunity for conversation. 

On the other hand^ it is desirable to have Grerman introduced 
into as many schools as possible in order to favor the attend- 
ance of German children in all the schools. It is one of the 
main objects of German-English instruction to promote a min- 
gling of the different nationalities that are melting into one 
population in. our city. 

II. When should the study of German be taken upf 

Unless German is commenced at the very beginning, there 
will be a tendency to send G-erman children to private schools 
for their first years. This will defeat the very object of estab- 
lishing German-English instruction in the schools. But if the 
German reading-book is placed in the hands of the pupil during 
the first year^ confusion will result in the attempt to teach Eng- 
lish orthography at the same time as German orthography. 
The method adopted is to commence German reading in the 
second year, and to confine German lessons during the first year 
to oral lessons in which the correct use of language is taught. 
Anglo-American children were formerly not allowed to take up 
the study of German until their arrival at the work of the fourth 
year in the district schools. The present plan is to allow them 
to take up Grerman at the same time with the German-American 
children. This is to have a fair trial, but I do not anticipate 
brilliant results from it. 

The English orthography is a chaos as regards consistency 
and regularity. It requires the undivided attention of the pupil 
to master its idiosyncraoies. By our present method of pho- 
netic instruction during the first year we lay a good foundation, 
and no confusion follows when the pupil takes up the Grerman 
alphabet during the second year. 

III. How are the pupils classified, and where do the extra teach- 
ers conduct their recitations f 

The German recitations take place in the regular rooms, care 
being taken to arrange the programme in such a way that the 
recitation is held in the room where most of the classes recite 
their English studies. All pupils in the school who take Grer- 
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man are examined as to qnalificationB, and divided into classes 
of proper size without reference to the rooms in which they 
recite English. Classification is made the first printiple in reg- 
ulating the German. The second principle determines the room 
where a class sball recite. That room from which come the 
largest number of the class must be chosen for the recitation^ 
in order to avoid as far as possible the necessity of having the 
pupils leave their own rooms to join their class in German. The 
third principle which deitermines the place of recitation is this : 
The rooms in the school where the pupils are most advanced^ 
and have the largest number of English recitations and require 
the longest time for their recitations, should not be assigned at 
all for German recitations until after the other rooms have been 
used for the purpose. The lowest room in the school is likewise 
favored, for the reason that pupils on their first entrance to 
school need to be drilled in small classes, and as this room is 
usually more crowded than the others, all the time is needed 
there for the regular programme of exercises. 

If classes are obliged to change from room to room during 
school time, relaxation of discipline is an inevitable result. It 
is, therefore, a point of great importance to make the German 
classification correspond as nearly as possible to the English. 
If this could be done perfectly, all friction would be removed. 
But proper classification according to progress in studies is of 
the first importance. After this has been ascertained the ques- 
tion of place of recitation and of arrangement of the English 
programme, so as to prevent the German pupils from losing any 
recitations in their other studies, is considered. 

Mach effort has been exerted by the Assistant Superintend- 
ents — by Mr. Berg during the first five years, and by Mr. 
Soldan during the last two years — to secure this uniformity of 
English and German classification ; and their efforts have been 
very successful in many respects. I am sorry to say that the 
formation of Anglo-American German classes in the four lower 
grades is likely to destroy all that has been gained in classifica- 
tion up to this time. German-American pupils speak German 
as a native tongue, and hence it is easy for them to pass over 
from this naivCy unconseious use of the language to a reflective 
knowledge of its structure as learned in grammar. The Anglo- 
American pupil, whose native tongue is English, approaches the 
study of the German language as a foreign tongue, which he 
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must learn refleotively through a study of its grammatioal char- 
acter. Its accidence is quite difficult for him to acqiiire. The 
arbitrary system of gender s, and the dependence of the forms of 
the articles and adjectives upon the same, render the study nearly 
as difficult as the orthography of the English. Memory alone 
can surmount the obstacles of the latter, for analogy misleads ; 
memory and judgment, in combining according to rule, is de- 
manded in the former. Pupils in the first three years of their 
school-life have too little strength of thinking-power to grapple 
successively with the problem. 

lY. What length of time is given to the recitations f 

One half hour (thirty minutes) is allowed for the recitations 
in all classes after the completion of the second year's work. 
The first year's (oral) work is allowed twenty minutes to each 
recitation, and the second year's work twenty-five minutes. 
Besides this, one-half of the time allotted to penmanship is 
used in practising German script, under the supervision of the 
German teacher. 

Y. How many extra teachers are found necessary to conduct the 
German instruction f 

In schools having from 100 to 200 pupils of lower grade, one 
extra teacher is employed for half a day. If the number is 
upwards of 200, a teacher is required for a whole day ; if up- 
wards of 300, one and a half teachers, or, if there be classes in 
the higher grades, two teachers. In those schools havi ng from 
450 pupils upwards, two and a half or three teachers are 
employed. In no school are more than three extra teachers 
employed. 

YI. It is the aim of our system to lay stress on German in- 
struction in the higher grades, and especially in the High School, 
in order that the pupil may gain an acquaintance with the treas- 
ures of the German language in its literature and science. The 
provision in force that requires an examination in German for 
those who are to study German after admission into the High 
School, and confines the study of German during the first year 
of the High School course to two recitations per week, is not 
wisely adapted to secure the results desired, and should be 
repealed at an early day. 

8 



THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY. 



This institution is a growth that aids powerfully in uniting 
the different departments of our school system, and in connect- 
ing the same with the public at large. The library is owned 
by the Board of Public Schools, and is managed by a Boa-rd of 
Directors, most of whom are members of the Board of Public 
Schools, or its appointees. Seven members are annually elected 
by the life-members of the Library. I print here, for conven- 
ient reference, certain provisions from the charter and from the 
bond of agreement between the Board and the Library Society, 
showing the basis on which the present support and manage- 
ment of the library is placed. 

Section Eight of <'An Act to incorporate a Public School Library Society 

in the City of St. Louis." 

" Sec. 8. The Board of St. Louis Public Schools are hereby 
authorized to appropriate out of their general fund a sum not 
exceeding five thousand dollars for the benefit of said society, to 
be used exclusively for the purchase of books for said library ; 
and they are further authorized to provide rooms for the ac- 
commodation of said library.'^ 

According to the bond of agreement, the Public School Li- 
brary Society gave up all its property to the Board of Public 
Schools, and the latter agreed — 

'^First To keep the books, maps, plats, and other personal 
property now belonging to and forming part of said library, 
and such additions as may be made to the same from time to 
time, in convenient and accessible rooms or room, giving ac- 
commodation to readers, and to supply such rooms or room 
with light and heat ; to expend in addition thereto, annually, 
not less than three thousand dollars, and all other revenues of 
said library, for the maintenance of said library hereby con- 
veyed, for the purchase of books and periodicals to be added to 
said library, and for defraying salaries and expenses incurred in 
maintaining and enlarging the same. 
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*^ Secondly. To allow access to and use of the library to aU 
persons daring their lives who are now life members or hon- 
orary members of said Public School Library Society, or who 
may hereafter obtain such membership of said society for them- 
selves or others as a consideration for subscription heretofore 
made by them; but such use of and access to said library shall 
be subject to such rules and regulations as said party of' the 
second part, or the Board of Managers hereinafter mentioned, 
shall from time to time establish. Said Board of Managers shall 
forthwith establish uniform rules and regulations for the ad- 
mission to the use of said library of those who may hereafter 
become members of the Public School Library Society of St. 
Louis, and other persons who are not members of said society. 
The rules and regulations thus established shall not take effect 
until approved by said party of the second part, and they may 
be modified by said party of the second part in the same man- 
ner as the rules established for the government of said School 
Board. 

" Thirdly. Said party of the second part may take from said 
library and dispose of such books as may not, in their opinion, 
be a useful part of the same. The property hereby acquired 
may be kept by said party of the second part in separate rooms 
or in the same rooms or apartments with other collections of 
books or libraries belonging to or placed under the charge of 
said party of the second part; and said School Board may 
temporarily or permanently intrust to said Board of Managers 
the control and management of other libraries or collections 
of books belonging to or placed under the charge of said party 
of the second part. 

^^Fourthly. That the library purchased of said party of the first 
part, and the permanent addition thereto, shall be managed by 
sixteen agents of the party of the second part, who shall be 
called the Board of Managers of the Public School Library, and 
shall be appointed as follows: The said party of the second 
part, on the second Tuesday of May, 1869, or as soon thereafter 
as practicable, and every year thereafter, shall select, in such 
manner as they may determine, nine persons to act as such 
managers ; and all persons over the age of eighteen years, who 
shall be entitled to the use of said library for life, shall meet at 
the Library room on the first Tuesday of May, 1869, and every 
year thereafter, and shall, under the presidency and superin- 
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tendence of the President of the School Board, elect by ballot 
seven persons to act as managers for the ensuing year. Any 
vacancies created by resignation, death, or otherwise, shall be 
filled as speedily as possible in the manner above indicated. 
The Board of Managers thus elected and appointed shall have 
snch powers only;, and shall perform such duties, as shall be 
delegated to or imposed upon them from to time by said party 
of the second part ; and the powers thus delegated and duties 
imposed upon the Board of Managers may be changed or mod- 
ified by said party of the second part at its option, from time to 
time, in the same manner as the rules established for the gov- 
ernment of the said Board of Public Schools are changed. 

^^ Fifthly. The terms and conditions of this agreement may 
be altered, modified, or abrogated, in whole or in part, by the 
oonsetit of said party of the second part, and of the majority of 
all persons who, at the time of such proposed change^ shall be 
entitled to the use of said library for life. 

'^ SixtMy. In case the said party of the second part shall fail 
to comply with the terms and conditions of this agreement, 
said party of the first part, or any person or persons interested 
in the performance of this agreement, may make complaint of 
such failure before any court of competent jurisdiction ; and if 
said party of the second part, being duly summoned and heard 
in the premises, shall be adjudged to have violated this agree- 
ment, and shall not conform to the same in such manner and 
within such time as the court may, by its judgment or decree, 
direct, then and in such case the library hereby conveyed, and 
the additions made thereto, shall revert to and become the 
property of such persons as shall be entitled to the use of the 
same at the time of such reversion, and shall organize them- 
selves into a corporation under the laws of this State for the 
purpose of maintaining said library.'' 

The following report of the conditions and workings of the 
library, by Mr. Bailey, is so full that I have nothing to add : 



f 
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IlEPOET OF THE LIBRAEIAN. 

The fiscal year of the Public School Library ends on the first 
day of May in each year. The statistics given below represent, 
therefore, the progress of the Library during the year ending 
May 1st, 1872 -, such statistics being, however, supplemented by 
the most prominent facts in the history of the Library during 
the winter of 1872-73. 

FINANCES. 
Beceiptb : 

To Balance on hand, May 1, 1871 $ 959 20 

Life memberehip a 629 00 

Temporary memberships 4,421 60 

Fines ; 326 20 

Books lost and paid for 23 uO 

Old newspapers sold 22 70 

Catalogues sold , 88 90 

Cash donation 9 6> 

Lectures (gross receipts) 1,068 66 

Bills payable 100 00 

Collection of duplicates 337 00 

School Board appropriations 5,900 00 

Total $13,786 70 

EXPENDITUBES : 

By Books $2,787 47 

Collection of Duplicates 763 07 

Newspapers and periodicals 991 38 

Binding 486 23 

Librarian and Assistants 4,765 95 

Postage and stamps 64 79 

Printing and advei-tising 177 7b 

Stationery and blank books 4t!i5 11 

Lectures 1,111 50 

Bills payable 100 uO 

Miscellaneous expenses 281 H6 

Balance in treasury May 1, 1872. .. ., 1,728 84 

Balance in contingent flind 62 96 

Total $13,785 70 

The net income of the Library, apart from the appropriations of the School 
Board, and after deducting the amounts of bills payable and lecture ex- 
penses, amounted to $5,715 00 

The total current expenses of the Library, including salaries, stationery, post- 
age, printing and advertising, and all petty expenses, amounted to $5,668 44 

showing that the Library continues to be more than self-sus* 
staining, and that the appropriations of the School Board are 
all used to increase and preserve the contents of the Library., 
The sum of 5,017.16 was spent last year for books, periodicals 
And binding, while a balance remains in treasury of 91728.74; to 
be used this year for the same purposes. 

BOOKS. 

The additions made to the Library during the year were as 
follows : 



Acquired by Purchase : 

Public School Library ^ _^ . _ 

Collection of duplicates 758 *' 



Public School Library proper 1528 vols. 



2286 vols. 
Acquired by Donation 406 <' 

Total 2692 
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They are divided as follows : 

Public School Library proper : Voinm**. 

English books 1687 

German " 203 

French << 33 

Spanish ** 2 

Total Id34 

The collection of duplicates contains as yet only books Id 
English. 

The books added to the Library proper, are classified as 
follows : 

Volamn. 

Philosophy 29 

Theology 28 

> Social and Political Sciences 246 

Natural Sciences and UseAil Arts 364 

Fine Arts and Poetry 1 44 

Novels 2.^3 

Juveniles 448 

latiBrary Miscellany 52 

History and Travels 110 

Cydopsedias and Periodicals 260 

Certain departments received this year special attention: 
Pedagogy was increased by 34 Volumes ; Engineering by 58 vol- 
umes ; Architecture and Building, by 65 volumes ; the Medical 
Sciences, by 143 volumes ; while our agents have still in their 
hands unfulfilled orders for 24 volumes of medical books, and 
other works on Engineering, Architecture and Building, Fine 
Art Drawing, and General Science, amounting to nearly $500. 

Of the 203 volumes of German books added, 149 were addi- 
tions to the Juvenile Department. 

The novels added this year to the Library proper comprise 
only about 13 per cent, of the additions, reckoned by volumes ; 
probably not over seven per cent, reckoned by cost of the 
books — a result of the establishment of the collection of dupli- 
cates } in future years the percentage will be still less. 

The books placed in the collection of duplicates are classified 
as follows : 

VolamM. 

Novels 643 

Juveniles 21 

Miscellaneous Literature and Science 194 

In addition to the volumes above reported, there were pre- 
sented to the Library, duiing the year, 901 pamphlets. 

The total number of volumes now in the Library is as follows i 

Vo1db«b. 

Public School Librarv proper 23,767 

Collection of duplicates 758 

Academy of Science 2,863 

Duplicates not in circulation ] ,804 

Unbound pamphlets and periodicals 602 

Total 20,884 
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COLLECTION OF DUPLICATES. 

This collection^ established in September^ 1871^ has proved a 
most successful experiment. Its first books were purchased 
with $500 appropriated from the Library fund^ and the income 
of the ooUection has since been more than sufficient to keep it 
supplied^ fully up to the demand; with all new and popular pub« 
lications. ^ 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The total membership for the year was as follows : 

Life members 1404 

Less nmnber deceased 20 

1384 

Perpetual memberships 30 

Temporary pay subscribers 2734 

Free EyeniniB; School members 767 

Total 4565 

The total number of new names registered for member- 
ship; during the year, amounted to 1451. Of these 915 were 
persons who were or had been connected with our public 
schools, while 536 had never had any connection with the St. 
Louis Schools. This exhibit is significant : it proves that our 
school people are they from whom the Library derives its main 
patronage, but it also shows that the Library grows rapidly in 
general popularity and attracts its members from the commu- 
nity at large. 

From actual count we find that one-third of our members are 
of Grerman descent, while one-fourth of them read German 
books and apply in the Library for German books to read ; facts 
that would seem to warrant a larger proportion of German 
books in our additions hereafter than has hitherto been 
customary. 

OIROULATION. 

During the year there were drawn from the Library for 
home use^ 81,951 volumes, of which, 76,118 were from the Li- 
brary proper, and 5,883 from the collection of duplicates. 

Since, in October last, the old system of issue ledgers was 
abandoned in favor of membership cards, and the issues of 
books were charged on separate slips instead of on the pages 
of a book, as formerly, it has become possible to keep a classi- 
fied account of the character of books read. Accordingly we 
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find that BiDce October, there were issued from the Library 
proper, in 

Fhllosophj SSI 

Theolog; IfiT 

Social Science 62S 

Matarol Sciences and Useful Arts t,l)H 

Fine Arts and FoeU7 1,010 

NovelB 11,610 

JnTeoilee ll,8!>t 

Literary HlBCeUui7 1,43» 

History and TraTHU *,T78 

FerlodicalB (bonnd) 773 



It will be seen that the issues of novels bear a proportion 
to the entire issne of only 47 per cent. The javeniles are 26 
per oent. of the whole. Last year the novels were 52 per oent., 
the juTenileB 27 per cent. If we add the issues of novels from 
the ooUeotion i)f duplicates, we find the total per cent, of novel 
reading to be 52 per cent. — last year's figarea restored. This 
shows that while the establishment of the collection of dnpli- 
oates has 'not increased the percentage of novel reading, the 
character of the reading from the Library proper has been 
changed by it five per cent, in favor of more solid literature. 



The attractiveness, as well as the usefulness, of the reading 
room has this ffenT been increased by enbaoriptions to thirty- 
two new periodicals and newspapers, classified as follows: 



Medicine 

Fine Arte... 
Lileratnte..* 



V receive regularly 182 magazines and newspapers, 
veral that 'are presented and come irregularly. 



COMPARATIVE SITMHART. 



parison of the results of the year just passed with 
he year preceding, shows an unpreQe<i!e!lt9d in«ressQ 
lep^rtment : 
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^et income of the Library, 1871-72 $5,668 44 

1870-71 4,507 85 

Gain this jear $1,070 59 

Eeceipts from memberships ancl fines alone, 1871-72 $5,276 70 

1870-71 4,128 65 

Gain : $1,148 05 

Jlmount spent for books, periodicals and binding, 1871-72 $5,017 15 

1870-71 4,261 12 

Gain , $ 756 03 

Total membership, 1871-72 4556 

1870-71 8760 

Gain 795 

IXew names registered for membership, 1871-72 1451 

1870-71 1229 

Gain 222 

:No. of Yolmnes added, 1871-72 2692 

1870-71 ^. 1757 

Gain ? 935 

"No. of volumes issned, 1871-72 81,951 

1870-71 65,137 

Gain ' 16,814 

SUPPLE MBNT. 

SUNDi^Y OPENING. 

On the 28th of May^ 1872, the Board of Public Schools passed 
a resolution to the effect that '^ the Library Committee be and 
is hereby instructed to advocate before the Board of Managers 
of the St. Louis Public School Library the policy of opening 
said Library on Sundays." The Library Board responded 
promptly to this expressed desire of the School Board, and on 
Sunday, June 9th, 1872, the Library was tirst opened to the 
public, from two p.m. until ten p.m. During the afternoon and 
evening, 183 persons visited the Library; at four o'clock, forty- 
two persons were counted in the rooms, all quietly engaged in 
reading. On the Sunday following, (June 16th) the Library 
was open from ten a.m. until ten p.m., as a free reading room, 
all well-behaved persons being welcomed and allowed the use of 
books and periodicals, whether members of the Library or not. 
Members were also allowed to draw books for home use, the 
same as on week days. A corps of assistants, distinct from 
that employed on week days, was engaged for the Sunday ser^ 
vice. On Sunday^ June 16th, there were 268 visitor^ tO tbQ Li" 
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brary, of whom 106 woro members and 162 were not. There 
were 24 books consulted within the Library, and 33 volumes 
drawn out for home use. Of the visitors, 239 wore males and 
29 females. From these small beginnings the Sunday attend- 
ance has steadily increased until Sunday has come to be the 
busiest day in the week, as is shown by the ft allowing statistics 
of the circulation and use of books during the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1873: 

Books drawn for home use : 

Daily average, weekdays 247K vols. 

'' Sundays 92^ ^* 

Books consulted within the Library : 

Daily average, weekdays 48)^ " 

<< Sundays '2diH ' ** 

Drawn for home use and library use, together : 

Daily average, week days 295K " 

" Sundays 38651^ « 

• 

One head assistant add three subordinates now form the Li- 
brary staff on Sundays. The cost for assistants is )(10.50 on 
week days and 911 on Sundays. The maximum of attendance 
on any week day very rarely exceeds 100 persons present in 
the rooms at one time, whereas 300 have been counted in the 
rooms at one time on repeated Sunday afternoons. The accom- 
modations for readers in the reading room, which were repre- 
sented last year as altogether inadequate to the requirements 
of our readers, have this year ceased to be accommodations at all. 
It is impossible to seat one hundred persons in the room, no mat- 
ter how uncomfortably, and when nearly two hundred are jam- 
med into it barely standing room is allowed for the majority. 
The limited wall space for newspapers necessitates the filing of 
half a dozen different papers upon one file, thus preventing the 
simultaneous use of five papers out of the six. It is still hoped 
that before the opening of the next Fall and Winter season the 
Board of Public Schools will consent to add the Polytechnio 
Hall to the Library, thus giving it a reading room equal to, if 
not surpassing, any other in our country, * 

SOUTH ST. LOUIS BRANOH. 

On the 12th of November a petition was presented to the 
Board of Public Schools, asking for the establishment in that 
suburb of a branch of this Library. The petition was referred to 
the Library Committee of the Board, who^thereupon presented 
the following report : 
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Honorable Board of President and Directors of the St, Louis 
Public Schools : 

Your Library Committee respectfully report that at the last 
meeting of the Board of Managers of the Public School Libra- 
ry, held the 9th inst., the following action was had : 

Be it resolved as follows : 

I. That in the opinion of this Board it is advisable to estab- 
lish in South St. Louis a branch of the Public School Library, 
so soon as the citizens of that place shall guarantee to this 
Board, by subscriptions for membership or otheri^ise, the sum 
of one thousand dollars for the purpose of opening such branch 
and defraying the necessary expenses for continuing the same. 

IL That all duplicate books now in possession of this Library 
and not in use, be placed in said branch when establinhed, and 
put into circulation there. 

IIL That the affairs of tl^e branch be managed in accordance 
with the rules and regulations hereto appended. 

IV. That all money received at said branch nhall, after defray- 
ing the necessar}^ expenses of conducting the same, be devoted, 
if any surplus remains, to the purchase of books, periodicals, or 
furniture for said branch. 

Y. That said Branch Library shall be and remain a part of 
the St. Louis Public School Library, and all property constitut- 
ing said Branch Library shall belong to and be the property of 
the Board of President and Directors of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, and said Branch Library shall be managed and con- 
trolled by the Board of Managers of the St. Louis Public School 
Library. 

YL That in case at any time this Board should deem it inex- 
pedient to longer continue the existence of said Branch Libra- 
ry, then all memberships issued at said branch shall constitute- 
membership in the St. Louis Public School Library. A deficit 
in the revenue from membership or other sources shall be con- 
sidered sufficient cause for discontinuing the said branch. 

YII. That the Library Committee of the Board ef Public 
Schools be requested to present these resolutions to said School 
Board, and ask permission for this Board to establish the pro- 
posed Branch Library*, in accordance with the foregoing resolu- 
tions, and the rules and regulations hereto appended. 
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Your Committee offer the following resolution : 

Besolved, That the Board of Managers of the Public School 
Library be, and they are hereby permitted to establish in South 
St. Louis a branch of the Public School Library, in conformity 
with the resolutions and regulations above set forth. 

Tour Committee further present herewith the half-yearly 
report of the Board of Managers of the Library, together with 
the report of the Treasurer of said Board. 

Eespectfully submitted, 

Charles L. Lips, 
William N. Loker, 
Arnolp Strothotte, 

H, AULER. 

RULES A:ND REGULATIONS 

For the Government of the South St. Louis Branch of the 

St. Louis Public School Library. 

BuLE' I. The Braneh Library shall be kept open for the de- 
livery and return of books, and as a Reading Room, from 4 till 
9} p. M., on all secular days, except the usual holidays; and 
from 2 till 9 p. m. on Sundays. 

Rule II. The terms of Membership for all persons shall be 
the same at the Branch as at the Main Library in St. Louis, viz : 
Twelve dollars for Life Membership, payable at once, or in in- 
stalments (within a period of four years) at the rate of one 
dollar for every three months, in advance. 

Rule III. Any person holding a membership at the Branch 
may transfer that membership to the Main Library at any time, 
upon obtaining from the Assistant Librarian at the Branch a 
certificate that all books are returned and all dues paid. And 
all niembers at the Branch shall have access to the Main Library 
for purposes of reading and reference^ but not to draw books 
for home use, except as provided below. 

Rule IY. Members at the Branch may draw books from the 
Branch collection, or from the Main Library, under the regula- 
tions governing the issue of books at the Main Library. Twice 
a week, or oftener if found necessary, a messenger shall carry 
to the Main Library all orders for books lefb at the Branch by 
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members^ retnrning at the same time all Main Library books 
that have been returned at the Branch by members^ and taking 
back the books ordered, \vhich shall be retained at the Branch 
till called for by the members ordering the same : Fvovided, that 
any book eo ordered, if not called for withifi three days after its 
reception at the Branch, shall be sent V&ck to t^e l^ain Library; 
and provided further, that all books so ordered ftn^ received shall 
be charged to members at the 4^te of t^e^r reception at th« 
Branch. 

BuLE Y. All membership and issue apco\ipts connected witk 
the Branch shall be kept in det^^l at the !p,ranch^ and all books 
ordered at the Branch from the Maii^ Library shall be charged 
to the Branch, at large, whei;i sept tbere^ f^nd credited when 
returned. 

EuLE YI. A member at tl^e Biranc^ visiting the Main Library, 
may draw a book therefrom for hom^ use, upon presenting a 
certificate from the Assistant at tfie Branch to the effect that 
such member's account is clear of f^U previous charges^ whether 
for books or dues. But books sq drawn shall be charged pre* 
cisely as if ordered from the B^apch, apd must be returned at 
the Branch. 

EuLE YII. Members at the 3i^anch drawing books from the 
Main Library may renew the same at the Branch, as provide^ 
in Eule YIII of the '> Eules ftnd i^egulfitions of the St. Louis 
Public School Library and Beading Boom;" but all books fvon\ 
the Main Library borrowed by naembers at the Branch, must,^ 
upon their return, be sient Mck to the Main Library before 
being again loaned out. 

After some discussion pro and con, on motion of Mr. Stark-. 
laS, the first resolution was amended to read as follows : 

" I. That i]:\ the opinion of this Board it is advisable to estabr. 
lish in South St^ L,ouis a branch of the Public School Library 
as soon as the citizens of that place shall pay to the treasurer 
of the Public School Library the sum of one thousand dollars 
for the purpose of opening such branch.'' 

The report was t\)i^exL adopted as amended. 

The severity of th,e winter and the difficulty of obtaining^ 
coal, which arrested very largely the manufacturing industries 
of South St. Louis^ have retarded the proposed establishment 
of the Branch Library. Jt is now, however, confidently hoped 
that an early d<^y will ftOO it successfully opened. 
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CATALOGUE. 

The printed card system of cataloguing, fully desoribed in the 
Boston Public Library Eeport for 1872, and there stated 
to have been derived from the University of Leyden, has been 
adopted, with some modification, in our Library. The system, 
briefly stated^ consists in printing the titles of books upon thin 
paper (printing, of course, only on one side), and then cutting 
the titles apart and pasting them upon separate cards. By this 
process, as many card catalogues can be made as desired, and 
the same printed title will answer for the alphabetical part and 
the classiBed, as well as for any special lists that may be re- 
quired. In the Boston Public Library the system is carried out 
on the grandest scale ; our more contracted limits compel us to 
merge card catalogue and quarterly bulletin into one publication. 
Our 1st Supplement to the Catalogue, recently issued, and con- 
taining the titles of books added, to November, 1872, is 
printed with a space between the titles, to admit of their 
being readily cut apart. Fifty copies of the Supplement are 
printed on one side only of thin paper, and will be used to make 
a number of card catalogues, alphabetical and classified, for the 
use of our readers and of the officers of the Library. All books 
that are alphabetized by authors in the alphabetical part of the 
catalogue and by titles in the classified, appear twice in the Sup- 
plement ; all others only once. 

SOCIETIES AND OTHEK DONOES. 

Academy of Science. 

The opening of the current Library year was signalized by 
an event of great importance : the placing in the Library room 
of the valuable collections of Paleontology and Natural History 
of this Academy. The specimens were arranged by Professor 
A. D. Hager, our former State Geologist, in handsome cases 
provided for the purpose by the Board of Public Schools, and 
already they have attracted a large share of attention from the 
teachers and pupils of our public schools, and all other visitors 
to the Library. It is to be hoped that this collection will re- 
main^ for all time to come, an integral part of the Library, as 
it will always be one of its most useful and attractive features. 
Should the Polytechnic Hall be devoted to the purposes of a 
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reftding-room for our Libraryi the apartment now occnpied as 
a reading-room may become the petrmanent receptaole of the 
cases jast mentioned, and furnish abundant spaed for large ad- 
ditions to their number. The room is admirably fitted for the 
purposes of a Museum of Natural History^ and in no great time 
extensive and valuable additions to the Academy's collections 
may be expected. The Library of the Academy increases 
steadily from exchanges with learned societies throughout the 
civilized world. Last year two hundred volumes of the pamph- 
lets of the Academy were bound at the expense of our Library, 
and it is purposed to bind a like number annually. The titles 
of the books belonging to the Academy appeared in our printed 
catalogue of 1870. A list of the additions made since is now 
preparing, and will appear in our next printed supplement to 
the catalogue. 

St. Louis Medical Society. 

The donation to our Library of the collections of this Society 
was mentioned in last year's report, as well as the payment of 
$524 to constitute the members of the Society members of the 
Library for one year. A further sum of $560 was paid for the 
same purpose this year, making $1,084, which sum, by agree- 
ment, is to be spent for medical works under the direction of 
the Society. Already several important works have been added 
to the Library, among which may be mentioned complete sets 
of the American Journal of Medical Sciences (1827-72), Braith- 
waiters Retrospect (1840-72), Medico- Chirurgical Review (1820-72), 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions (London, 1850-71), Old And New 
Sydenham Societies' publications, besides a considerable selection 
pf the latest and best treatises. 

St. Louis Institute of Architects, and Engineer^ Club. 

Under advice and instruction from these societies, important 
additions have been made to the Library in the kindred arts of 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Building, and Architecture. 
The London Builder^ complete from the beginning; Engineering, 
lacking only the first three volumes, not yet obtainable, and a 
number of large illustrated folios, have already been added. 

The Missouri Historical Society, 

Through the kind offices of its President, Son. Elihu H. Shep- 
ard, has permanently placed in the Library rooms its valuable 
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collection of cariosities and relics of the past; including photo- 
graphs of persons and of buildings belonging to former gen* 
erations. 

The St, Louis Microscopical Society ^ and St. Louis Local Steam 

Engineers* Association, 

Have^ within the year^ been added to the list of societies making 
our Library their common centre. The terms of their connec- 
tion are that the Board of Public Schools shall supply them^ 
rent free, a room to meet in twice a month; that they shall, 
pay to the Library the customary life-membership fees for all 
their members, and that the Library shall spend the money thu» 
obtained for books, etc., under the direction of the societies. 

St. Louis Art Society. 

The collection of this Society has found a home in our Li- 
brary. Already the magnificent painting of "Macbeth" (pre- 
sented by its author, Conrad Biehl, to the Society), adorns our 
walls, as do also several other paintings and a number of auto- 
types of the great works of art in the Vatican. We have also 
on our shelves a superb work, in three folio volumes, known a& 
Claude's Liber Veritatis, presented to the Art Society by Mr. 
James B. Yeatman. During the present year the Society will 
largely increase its collection^ greatly adding, thereby, to the 
interest and attractiveness of our rooms. 

Sh£et Music. 

Messrs. Balmer & Weber have presented to the Library 92 

pieces of music, their own publications. Messrs. Kunkel BroB< 

have this year added their recent publications to their last year's 

gift of all their music. Messrs. Peters Bros., of New York, 

through the kind offices of Mr. T. A. Boyle, head of the St. 

Louis branch of their house have, in like manner, presented us 

their musical publications, and send us gratis Peters' Musical 

Monthly. These eontributions to the musical department of 

our Library, bound into volumes containing from 9 to 12 pieces 

each, are in constant demand by our readers. Their donation 

benefits their publishers by enabling our readers to select for 

purchase such pieces as please them, and it is hoped that the 

example thus set will be followed by all the other publishers of 
music in our city. 
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27. 8. GongressioncU JDocuments. 

Through the continued kindness and zeal of our Senators and 
BepresentativeS; we receive annually all the publications of 
Congress. The principal gift of this character, during the past 
year, has been that of the Specifications and Drawings of Patents^ 
of which the handsomely bound weekly volumes for the year 
1871-72, complete, are on our shelves. The issues for 1872-73, 
in monthly volumes, have reached us as far as November last, 
while we are promised the issues for the years prior to July, 
1871, as fast as they are published. The conditions of the gift 
are that the Library pay for binding the volumes ; that it per- 
mit no individual to remove them from the rooms, and admit 
to their use the general public, whether subscribers to the Li- 
brary or not. For these favors we are chiefly indebted to Hon. 
Prank P. Blair, Hon. Carl Schurz, Hon. Brastus Wells, Hon. G. 
A. Finkolnburg; Hon. M. D. Leggett, Commissioner of Patents ; 
Hon. John Eaton, Jr., Commissioner of Education. To E. H. 
Singleton, Observer, our thanks are due for the daily mapaand 
charts, as well as the annual reports of the U. S. Signal Service. 

State Documents. 

Hon. Eugene F. Weigel, Secretary of State, sent us fifty-six 
volumes of Missouri State Documents, nearly completing our 
sets. Chas. Eeed, Esq.; State Librarian of Vermont, has kindly 
offered to complete our collection of the public documents of his 
State. It is to be hoped that we shall yet experience like gen- 
erosity from other States of our Union. 
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I IN BIEMORIAM, | 

On Thursday, Febraary 8, 1872, Miss Kate T. Wilson passed 
away froth earth. She had been a teacher in our public schools 
for seventeen years, and for more than twelve years Principal 
of the Eliot School for girls. 

Her name is recorded among the first life-members of our Li- 
brary in 1865, and in that year she was elected a member of the 
first Board of Trustees. She continued to fill the position until 
the day of her death. To our Library she was ever a true and 
zealous friend ; in every enterprise to promote its interests she 
was among the foremost, most earnest, most indefatigable -of 
workers. On the 10th of February the Board of Managers 
adopted the following resolutions: 

Whbbsas, It has pleased the Sovereign Disposer of events to 
remove from our midst, by the hand of death. Miss Kate T. 
Wilson, a member of this Board from its first organization, in 
1865, till the day of her death; therefore be it 

Resolved^ That, by the death of Miss Wilson, this Board has 
lost a most efficient member, and the Public School Library a 
most zealous and valuable friend. 

Besolvedy That this Board bear testimony to the many esti- 
mable qualities of mind and heart which distinguished its late 
deceased member and endeared her to all her associates. Ever 
faithful and punctual in the discharge of duty; ever among the 
foremost in every work that had for its end the advancement of 
the institution under our charge, her death leaves a blank which 
this Board deems it very difficult to fill. 

Besolvedy That this Board express to the bereaved members 

of the family of the deceased its deep sympathy in their great 

loss* 
Besolvedy That the Secretary furnish to the relatives of the 

deceased, and also, for publication, to the newspapers, a copy of 

these resolutions. 
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TBBASURER'S EBPORT. 



Monorable Board of President and Directors of the 8t. Louis Public 
Schools : 

Gentlemen — The undersigned, Treasurer of the Board of 
Managers of the St. Louis Public School Library, respectfully 
presents his report for the fiscal year ending May 1, 1872 : 

Dr, 
To amounts deposited by Secretary of the School Board, October 81, 1871, 

and April 27, 1872 $6,900 00 

To amounts deposited by Secretary of the Board of Managers, Public School 

Library, 1871-72 6,690 88 



Total $13,000 88 



Cr. 

By amounts paid out on warrants $10,862 04 

By balance in treasury, May 1, 1872 1,728 84 

Total $12,090 88 



Bespectfally submitted, 



J. H. BBITTON, Treasurer P. S. L. 



OFFICERS. 



Year. 

1880... 
1866... 

1867-68 

1868-69 
1869-70 
1870L.71 
1871-72 
1872-73 



President. 



S. D. Barlow. 
(t^elix Coste.) 
F. Coste. 
i7h. Ricfieson.) 
(J. Richardson.) 
J. HicJutrdson. 

8. D. Barlow.) 

. Coste. 
Ira Divoll. 
Ira Divoll. 
J. Richardson. 
J. Richardson. 
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Vice President 



C. S. Greeley. 
C. S. Greeley. 

C. S. Greeley. 

C. 8. Greeley. 
Wm. T.HaiTis. 
Wm. T.Harris. 
Wm. T.Harris. 
Wm. T. Harris. 



Secretary. 



A. MQtenberger. 

A. MUtenberger. 
(R. Fenby.) 

Nath. Myers. 

Nath. Myers. 
Librarian, tx offi. 



Treasurer. 



Jas. Richardson. 

Jaa. Richardaon. 
(W.H.Maurice.) 

W. H. Maurice. 

W. H. Maurice. 
Chas. Enslin. 
Chas. Enslin. 
J. H. Britton. 
J. H.Britton. 



Librarian. 



IraDivoU. 
(J. J. Bailer.) 
Jno. J. Bauey. 



Jno. J. Bailey. 

Jno. J. Bailey. 
Jno. J. Bailey. 
Jno. J. Bailey. 
Jno. J. Bailey. 
Jno. J. Bailey. 



N. B.— Names in italics went out of office, became ex officio members, or resigned. Names 
in parenthesis took the places vacated. 

BOARD OF MANAGERS. 

Felix Coste, Wm. T. Harris, H. H. Morgan, L. F. Soldan (ex cfficio)j H. C. Hamil- 
ton, W. N. Loker, C. L. Lips, Y. H. Auler, A. Strothotte.— (Z^rarj^ CommUtee ap' 
pointed by School Board) ; J. Richardson, T. 'Richeson, C. F. Meyer, G. Partridge, 
R. J. Rombauer, Mrs. B. C. Dunham, Miss F. M. Bacon—Elected by Life Members, 
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Julius iLbeles, 
Barton Able, 
Dan Able, 
Jane Adams, 
Folly Adams. 
Wm. H. Adkins, 
lone Aglar, 
Rose G. Albitz, 
Victor Albitz, 
Maria Alderson, 
Geo. R. Alderton, 
Addle M. Alexander, 
Coke Alexander, 
Chas. C. Allen, 
Emma V. Allen, 
G. B. Allen, 
James X. Allen, 
Goo. E. Allison, 
Joel Allison, 
Wm. Howes Allison, 
August Arabs, 
W. Amelung; 
Arthur Amson. 
Elizabeth G. Anders, 
Alfred R. Anderson, 
Jas. W. Anderson, 
W. Robt. Anderson, 
liOuis Andree, 
Belle Andrews, 
Enmia L. Andrews, 
Hannah E. Annis, 
Henry Amd, 
Geo. C. Arnold, 
Letcher L. Ashbrook, 
Thos. M. Ashworth, 
Ohas. A. Assman, 
BeUe Atkinson, 
Mary I. Atkinson, 
V. H. Auler, 
Mrs. Chas. Avis, 
Emma I. Ayres, 
Ohas. C. Babcock, 
Fannie M. Bacon, 
Geo. A. Bacon, 
Lizzie A. Bacon, 
Sarah J. Bacon, 
Wm. Bahrenburg, 
Frank Bailey, 
Jno. Jay Bailey, 
Jno. F. Baker, 
Bertha Balmer, 
Rosalie J. Balmer, 
Bosa Banister, 
Geo. W. Banker, 
Henrietta M. Banker, 
Henry Banks, 
Aggie Barlow, 
Andrew D. Barlow, 
Maggie Barlow, 
S. D. Barlow, 
Steph. D. Barlow, Jr., 
E. W. Barnard, 
Geo. L Barnett, 
Jno. Barr, 
Jno. W . Barron, 
Kate Barron 
S. Alex. BaiTon, 
Maggie A. Barsalow, 
Felix Barth, 
Jennie Bartholow, 
Winthrop Bartlett, 
Maria O. Bartling, 
Patrick Barton, 
Wm. S. Bascom, 



LIST OF LIFE MBMBBES, 
To March Ut, 1873.^ 

Adolph S. Batchelder, M. M. Brekenridge, Emily C. CatUn, 
Sarah Y^ Batchelor, Henry T. Bridge, John H. Cavender, 

Clarence H. Brigfatley,Clara Cecil, 



Hester Bates, 
Chas. Bayha, 
John Bayna, 
G. V. B^ley, 
Fannie E.. Beall, 
Adelaide F. Beattie, 
John Beattie, 
Mary £. Beedy, 
Louise E. Beeson, 
JohnC.Beggs, 
Johnston Beggs, 
Mrs. Richara Beggs, 
Rosalie Behr, 
Emma Bell, 
Margaret Bell, 
Miriam E. Bell, 
Harry B. Belt, 
Henry B. Belt, 
Samuel Bent, 
Frank W. Benton, 
Constance Berger, 
Edward F. Berkley, 
Helen Berry, 
Nannie H. Berthoud, 
Julia Betts, 
Julia A. Bicknell, 
John K. Bicksler, 



Edw. A. Brightley, 
Alice v. Brison, 
Geo. F. Britton, 
J. H. Britton, 
Jas. O. Broadhead, 
Alma Brockstedt, 
Henry M. Bockstedt, 
JohnBrod, 
Geo. D. Brooke, 
J. Finney Brookes, 
Ella Brooks, 
Frankie Brooks, 
B. Gratz Brown, 
Jerry M. Brown, 
Jno. Brown, 
Wm. C. Browne 



Wm. Cecil, 
A. W. Chamberlain, 
Laura Chamberlain^ 
Emma Chapman, 
Newlin Chapman, 
Lizzie C. Chappel, 
Wm. L. Chappell, 
Daniel Q. Charles, 
C. S. Charlott, 
Joshua Cheerer, 
Julia M. Chewnbig, 
Anna B. Chidester, 
Mary H. Chidester, 
Walter C. Chidester, 
Amelia Child, 
J. C. Christin, 



Herman L. Bruns, 
Henry M. Bryan, 
Carrie L. Bryant, 
Frank S. Buchanan, 
Samuel Buchanan, 
Chas. H. Buck, 
Belle Buckingham, 
Edward C. Bnechel, 
M. N. Burchard, '^ 
Siegfried Bienen8tock,Chas. K. Burdeau, 



MaryE Browndelds, Mrs. J. G. Claphamson, 



Emma Bigelow, 
Harriet L. Bigelow, 
Ivoiy Bigelow, 
Geo. Wm. Biggers, 
Lillie Bilbrough, 
Eva Bissell, 
Taylor Bissell, 
Albert W. Black, 
Lizzie D. Black, 
Wm. Blackburn, 
F. P. Blair, 
Paul Blaise, 
Mary E. Blanchard, 
Lucy W. Bland, 
Mary H. Bland, 
Ida M. Blanke, 
Ella WeUs Biish, 
Emily C. Block, 
Henry Block, 
Henry C. W. Block, 



M. Robert Bums, 
August H. Bush, 
Isidor Bush, 
Raphael Bush, 



Archibald F. Clark, 
Cyrus Clark, 
Edw. J. Clark, 
Chas. B. Clarke, 
Mary An^ E. Clarke, 
Sarah Clarke, 
Clarence W. Clayton, 
Fannie Clayton, 
Robert R. Clayton, 
Ellen C. Clement, 
W. Kerr Clendenln, 
Mrs. John Clinton, 
Ashley C Clover, 
Susie J. Cochran, 



Chas. H. Buschmann, Chas. H Cocker, 



Henry M. Butler, 
Wm.1). Butler, 
Wm. M. Butler, 
Mrs. Lucinda Butts, 
Sherman H. Butts, 
Jos. C. Cabot, 



Minnie Colcord, 
Amedee Cole, 
Henry E. Cole, 
Sarah Y Cole, 
Alice F. Coleman, 
Edward E. Coleman,. 



Anth Frank Cabrilliac, John R. Coleman, 
Philomena Cabrilliac, Wm. Edw. Coleman, 



Chas. W. Caines, 
Adelaide Caldwell, 
A. F. Caldwell, 
Albert J. Caldwell, 
Lizzie Cale. 
Geo. S. Calnoun, 
Malcolm Calvert, 



Edmund D. Blossom, Melinda Calvert, 



Henry T. Blow, 
Henry Board man, 
J. Boardman, 
John Bolland, 
Thos. L. Bond, 
Johanna Bondi, 
Samuel W. Bonner, 
C. Beal Bordley, 
Helen G. Boutwell, 
Mary Belle Bovard, 
Alma L. Bowman, 
Virginia M. Bowman, 
Anna C- Brackett, 
T. W. Brady, 
Mary A. Branch, 
Jos. C. Brand, 



Jno. P. Camp, 
Mary J. Camp, 



Wm. F. Coleman, 
Eliza D. Collins, 
Horace Collins, 
Thos. R. Collins, 
Mary B. colton, 
Jas. E. Comfort, 
Mary A. Condy, 
Minam Coningham, 
MaryR. conklin, 
Jennie L. Conn, 



Arthur V. Campbell, Julius < :onrad, 
Clara N. Campbell, Elizabeth Conroy, 
John Campbell, Wm. H. » onway, Jr,, 

P. Arabella Campbell, Emilie J. conzeimao^ 



John Canton, 
M. Eugene Capelle, 
Frank Carlisle, 
Geo. Carpenter, 
John R. Can*, 
Robert E. Carr, 
Evaristo Carreras, 
Henry Carreras, 
Chas. P. Carroll, 
Nannie Carroll, 
Wm. J. Carroll, 
Susie J. Carson, 



Hannah Brandon, 

Wm. Brandon, 

J. Alexander Braun, Nancy M. Carver, 

J. M. Brawner, Mary T. Casey, 

David T. Breck, Ada Casler, 

Ed. Breitenstein, E. Casselberry, 

Delia M. Brey, Marie T. Castlehun, 



J. conzelman. 
Theo. Conzelman, 
Ida I. Cook, 
Lizzie <;ook, 
Mary E. Cook, 
Simon Cook. 
Edw. T. Cooke, 
Kate F. Cooper, 
Wm. H. Cooper, 
Willie (Jorbett, 
J. M. • orbitt, 
Geo. A. Cornet, 
Felix Coste, 
Felix Coste, Jr., 
Louisa ' oste, 
Paul i.oste, 
Clara A. Cotter, 
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AmoB Cottinffy 
Emile Cougot, 
John i ouBland, 
Ella L. L ozzensy 
Marie Louise Craig, 
MaryM. Crone, 
John trangle, 
Chas. ( ronenbold, 
Frank P. crunden, 
Fred M. Crunden, 
C. W. Crutsinger, 
Mary Ann Culkin, 
Ward Cunningham, 
Henry F. Oumer, 
Clara A. Curtis, 
Elfle i.urtis, 
John M. Curtis, 
Rose A. Curtis, 
Frank Cutler, 
EliziibethM. Dale, 
Henry Dammer, 
FranK Darby, 
Kate Dauber, 
Otto Dauber, 
Henry Dausman, 
Belle Davie, 
Anne Davis ^ 
Geo. S. Davis, 
John J. Davis, 
Maurice J. Davis, 
Minnie E. Davis, 
Samuel L. Davis, 
Sarah Davis, 
David Deacon, 
Frank F. Dehaut, 
Nellie L. De Jong, 
Andrew G. DeUit, 
Thos. P. Dement, 
Mary J. Deming, 
Leoro Dempewolf, 
Mary P. Deneny, 
Geo. Denison, 
B. Desbonne, 
John M. Desloge, 
Mrs. E. Devanny, 
Ellen Devoy, 
Henry Diamant, 



Edw. Driemeyer, Ghauncey I. Filley, 

Jos. S. Dryden, G. F. Filley. 

Nathaniel C. Dryden, Annie M. Fmagin, 
Nat. J. Dryden, Chas. E. Finch, 

Fred. B«^J.Duenhaupt, G. A. Finkelnburg, 
Meta A. Duenhaupt, Basil Y. Finley, 
Anna A. Duffer, John D. Finney, 

Jas. F. Duffer, Wash. v. Fishel, 

Maria Duffer, Augusta Fisher, 

Henry J. A. Duncan, Chas. K. Fisher 
Eliza C. Dunham, 



Frank J. Dunham, 
John Dunlap , 
Hannah Dunn, 
Margaret A. Dunn, 
Mrs. S. B. Dimnica, 
Edwin Dunsford, 
Geo. A. Durban, 
Jas. M. Durdy, 
Ruth Durga, 
Chas. E. Durkee, 
Dwight Durkee, 
Jas.Duross, 



Cornelia B. Fis&er, 
EUen Fisher, 
Laura B. Fisher, 
William E. Fisse, 
Ella M. Fitzpatriok, 
Ralph Fitzpatrick, 
Fanny Flad, 
Ameha T. Flaherty, 
Francis E. Foden, 
J. Fogg, 

Alex. E. Forbes, 

< ora B. Forbes, 

Helen R. Forbes, 



Josie M. Dussucholl, Isaiah D. Forbes, 



C. O. Dutcher, 
M. W. Du Tour, 
Jas. B. Eads, 
Greo. Ealer, 
Emma H. Eastman, 
Edw. Eaton, 
Emily F. Eaton, 
Jas. M. Eaton, 
N. J. Eaton, 
Emil Eberhardt, 
J. ( :. Edgar, 
S. A. Edgar, 
T. B. Edgar, 
S. M. Edgell, 
M. S. Edson, 
Wm. H. Edwards, 
John Eggers, 
Hattie Eisner, 
Ida M. Eliot, 
W. G. Eliot, 
C. M. Elleard, 
David EUis, 
Jos. Ellison, 



Adelaide F. Dickinson,Jas. H. Ely, 
Mary A. Dickinson, Estelle U. Embree, 
Peter Alfc. Dickinson, Willie Endries, 



Wm. L. Dicks, 



Amanda Ford, 
Geo. W. Ford, Jr., 
Suaan J. Forrester, 
Elizabeth Forsyth, 
Jemima Forsythe, 
Maggie E. Fowler, 
Albert Fox, 
E. Wms. Fox, 
Mary E. Fox. 
Annie Francis, * 
Mary Franciscus, 
Theodore Franck, 
Sallle Frank, 
Benj. A. Franklin, 
Lahman E. Freeman, 
L. H. Freligh, Jr.. 
John Freudenstein, 
Edward Freyschlag, 
Isaac Friede, 
August H. Friedrich, 
MiUie Fruchte, 
Robert A. Furth, 
Paul A. Fusz, 
Eliza Galbraith, 
Arthur Gale, 
Maggie E. Gallier, 



John B Engelmum, Margaret Gannon, 



Alanson S. Dickson, Amanda Engler, 
Andrew Dickson, D. Augustus Engler, 
Caroline S. Dickson, S. G. English, 
Chas. E. Dickson, Richard Ennis, 
Charlotte A. Dickson, Sarah E. Epstein, 
Mary Louisa Dickson, Jacob Erb, 
Helen Dieckriede, Newman Erb, 
Con. H. Diestelkamp, Harriet I. Etling, 



Sarah E. Dillon, 
Wm. G. Dinan, 
Ida Dittmann, 
L. L. DivoU, 
Budora M. Dix, 
Louise Dixon, 
Samuel M. Dodd, 
Adiel Dodge, 
Anna R. Dodge, 
W. D'Oench, 
Philip Donahue, 
Caroline Dom, 
Ajmie N. Domln, 
Caroline Douglass, 
Geo Dougherty, 
Jas. Dougherty, 
Mary J. Dougherty, 
John P. Dowdies, 
Wm. Downing, 
Nelly Doyle, 
Julia J. Drew, 



Chas. G. Ette, 
EmmaL Ette, 
Jos. N. Evans, 
Willie H. Evans, 
Rosa Ewald, 
John Eysar, 
Lillie E. Fagm, 
Margt. F. Fassett, 
Mary A. Fay, 
Agnes Fenby, 
S. Geo. Fenny, 
Richard Fenby, Jr., 
Chas. H. Fenn, 
«'. < . Ferguson, 
H. Fette, 
Alexander Fiala, 
Bertha E. Fiala, 
Irma Fiala. 
Theodore Fiala, 
G. M. Fichtenkam, 
Emma B. Fife, 



Gustavus W. Dryer, Augustus Filley, 



Louis R. Ganter, 
Jos. S. Garlnger, 
Jos. Gameau, 
Carolina GarreU, 
(Jertrude Garrigues, 
Josie V. Garrigues, 
I. L Garrison, 
Mary E. Garrison, 
Oliver E. Garrison, 
Wm. Lawr. Garrison, 
Chas. E. Gartside, 
Mary D. Gass, 
Emma Gates, 
Ernest W. Gates, 
Grace Ann Gates, 
Ed. J. Gay, Jr., 
John H. Gay, 
Josiah A. Gay lord, 
Geo. P. Gebhard, 
Geo. Gehrke, 
H. (;. Geisberg, 
A. Geisel, 
A. C. George, 
Jas. M. Gettys, 
Thomas B. Gettys, 
Grace E. Gilflllan, 
J. A. Gilflllan, 
Mrs. Frankie Gill, 
Wm. D. Gillespie, 
Harry Givens, 



Amelia Glaser, 

E. Bigelow Goddard, 
Elbridge Goddard, 
Geo. F. Goddard, 
Jos. H. Goddard, 
Dora Goff, 

Jos. Goldsmitii, 
Carrie E. Goll, 
Ed. T. Goodfellow, 
Maggie E. Goodfellow, 
Hope Goodson, 
Wm. S. Goodwin, 
Alvine Gosejohan, 
Geo. W. Gostorf, 
c has. Gottschalk, 
Ferdinand Gottschalk, 
Franklin Gottschalk, 
Fred. Gottschalk, 
Geo. H. Gould. 
Louisa B. Gould, 
Fannie L. Graham, 
Frank Graham, 

F. Wm. Graichen, 
Anna S. Grant, 
Nellie Gray, 
Albert Gredel, 

C. S. Greeley, 
Fannie E. Green, 
Frank S. Greeh, 
Mrs. Hoyt H. Green, 
Mary E. Green, 
C. H. Greene, 
Fannie R. Greene, 
Frank S. Greene, 

E. L. Greenleaf, 
Grace E. Greenleaf, 
John Grether, 
Edward Greve, 
John H. Greve, 
Wm. T. Griffith, 
Sarah A. Grizzell, 
Rebecca Grocott, 
Oscar Grossenheider,. 
Bertha B. Grossman, 
Stella F. Grupe, 
Nicholas Guhman, 
Bertha Haas, 
Amelia Haase, 
Robert Hacking, 

< ;. Haf kemeyer, 

F. W. Haf kemeyer,. 
John Hagerty, 
Geo. D. Hall, 
John Hall, 

Jane Halliday, 
Alex. Hamilton, 
Henry • . Hamilton,, 
Albert J. Handy, 
Sarah R. Haody, 
Lizzie Hanenkamp,, 
Lucy Hanenkamp, 
Walter Hardey, 
Ulala <.\ Hare, 
Jennie Harker, 
M. E. Harkness, 
Ella S. J. Harlock, 
F. J. Harlow, 
Willie M. Harlow, 
Emma Harris, 
Theodore Harris, 
Wm. B. Harris, 
Willie E. Harris, 
W. T. Harris, 
Mary A. Hart. 
Olivia O. Hart, 
Jno. Hartmann, 
Wm. H. Hartmann, 
Arthur B. Harvey, 
Emma S. Harvey, 
Lewis P. Harvey. 
Philip Hassendeubely 
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Ensene Hauck, Benj. Hood, 

B. HayoB, Anna M. Hopkins, 

DelosK. Haynee, Lulu H. Hopkins. 

Alice Hayward, Herman F. Hoppins, 

Lizzie B. Hayward, Maggie J. Hopton, 

Thos. Hayward, Wm Homer, 

Th08. Ed. Uayward, Chas. E. Homstein, 

Geo. H. Hazzard, HenryHotze, 
Mrs. G^o. H. Hazzard, Jno. W. Hougii, 

Wm. T. Hazard, Jr. Chas. H. Houston, 

Jennie Heacock, C. C. Howard, 

Jno. B. Heffern, Fred C. Howard, 

Henry W. Heilmann, Orilla Howard, 

Jos. Heitzig, Edgar J. Howell, 

Isaac Hellman, Willie Howland, 

Henrv Hellmich, Henry F. Hubbard, 

Geo. i*. Henderson, Luella Hudson, 

Ma^e Henderson, Willie E. itudson, 

MaryM. Henderson, Chas. Hufhagel. 

Bessie Henwood, Mary E. Hughes, 

G. W. Hequembourg, Jno. G. Hummel, 

Henry W. Hermann, Fred Hunt, 

Ferdmand Herold, Josie M. Hunt, 

M. Bevington Herr, Leonard Hunt. 

Jno. P. Hermann, Sarah A. Hunter, 

Adolpho Herthel, Reb'a M. Huiltington, 

Chas. Herthel, F. A. Hutchinson, 

J. W. Herthel, Leroy Hutchinson, 

Laura Herfiiel Alice Huth, 

Minnie Herthel, Carrie L. Hutton, 

Geo. H; Hesse, Angelina V. Hutton, 

Chas. R. Hettel, Croihie Hynson, 

Friuik Hicks, Addie niingworth, 

HenryHiemenz, C. W. Irwin, 

J. A.uiggins, H.G.Isaacs, 

Wm. J. T. Hlggms, E. J. Isbell, 

Tf m. A . Hight, ^ > enrietta Jackson, 

C..J. Hildreth, May Jackson, 

Alice E. C. Hill, ^Albert Jacobs, 

Britton A. Hill, < ecelia M. Jaquish, 

Lizzie Hill, Moses Jasper, 

Mary Hill, Lizzie Jecko, 

Wm. C. Hill, S. H. Jecko, 

Wm. Preston Hill, Eliot C. Jewett, 

Anna B. Hillman, Ada Johnson, 

Ed. W. Hinchman, Agnes Johnson, 

Jos. Hineman, BeUe Johnson, 

Louis E. Hirschberg, Chas. V- Johnson, 

Katie Hislop, Chas. W. Johnson, 

£. T. Hobart, Emily G. C, Johnson, 

Harry Hodgen, Eugenia Johnson, 

Jos. Hodgman, Fannie V. Johnson, 

Gnstayus Hoeber, Kate H. Johnson, 

Oscar Hoefer, Laura Johnson, 

Clara Hoelzle, J. Johnston, 

Emma Hoelzle, Laura Johnston, 

Frank F. Hoelzle, Chas. W.Jones, 

Geo. Hoelzle, Frank S. Jones, 

Louisa Hoelzle, Thos. P. Jones, 

Lyon N. Hoelzle, Mary J. Joslin, 
Elizabeth M. Hofltnan,E. Jungenfeld, 

Geo. Hoffmann, Julia B. Juyet, 

Ainsie B. Hogan, J. E. Kaime, 

John Hogan, Julius Kallemeier, 

Wm. H. Hogan, Louis Kallemeier, 

Chas. H. Holland, Emilie M. Kammerer, 

Maggie H. Holland, Frank Katz, 

Wm. T. Holland, Samuel Kauftnan, 

Kate HoUayg. Wm. Kaufman, 

Edw. C. HoUidge, Edmund P. Kausel, 

Joanna Hollohan, Frederick Kayser, 

Minard L. Holman, Mary J. Kean, 

Chas. Holmes, Dayid Keith, 

Nathaniel Holmes, Louisa H. Keith, 

Dellie Homeyer, John J. Keller, 

Doris Homeyer, Kate Keller, 
Mrs. Florida Homeyer, Sandford B. Kellogg, 
Harry Homeyer, S. B. Kellogg. 

Louise Homeyer, Chas. E. Kelly, 

Minnie Homeyer, Julia Kelly, 



Mary E. Kelly, Cecilia Lightner, 

Wilson A, Kendall, Harry C. Lindsley, 
Josephine L. Kendrick,JohnLiink. 

Henry J. Kennedy, Lewis F. Linn, 

Flora D. Kerr, Fannie Lippman, 

Ewing C. Ketohum, Jennie Lippman, 

Heniy Klelsmeier, Morris J. Lippmann, 

Louis Kielsmeier, Therese Lippman, 

Geo. Kilpatrick, Jr., Chas. L. Lips, 

J. E. Kimball, Arthur E. Little, 

HalUe Belle King, Irwin E . Littie, 

Maggie King, Octayia Little, 

Michael King, W. C. Little, 

Moses King, Joseph H. Locke, 

J. P. Kinffsley, Mary Loesch, 

Susie Kinkead; Wm. N. Loker, 

Chas. S. Kintzmg, Kebecca Londoner, 

E. B. Kirby, Edward H. Long, 
Wm. Kirchner, John F. Long, 
Albert J. Kletzka, Mrs. Clara Longdon, 
Wm. Kiev, Maria N. Look, 
Julia E. Klunk, James M. Loring, 
Gust. Knierim, Matilda J. Loring, 
Ida L. Knoblauch, Anna J. Loye. 
Frank Knox, Frank C. Lowry, 

F. C. Koenig, Jennie Lowry, 
John L. Kohler, Jr., Lena Ludewig, 
Wm. E. Kortkamp, Sophie W. Ludewigy 
Louisa Krach, Ahce W. Lyle, 
Laura Kriekhaus, Louis Lyman, 
Clark Kretehmar, Anna Lynch, 
Fred. Kretehmar, Ellen J. Lynch, 
Chas. Krieger, Henry G. Lynch, 
John A. Krug, Julia Lynch, 

Julia Krug, Michael Lynch, 

Chester H. E[rum, Asa N. Lyon, 

John M. Krum, Louis Lyon, 

Henry K. Kuhn, J. D. McAulilT, 

Thomas Kuhnle, Eugene McBeth, 

E. G. Kupferle, Ada McBrine, 

Louis Kupferle, Sarah A. McBrine, 

Edw. La Beaume. Charlotte McBui-ney, 

Sylyester H. Laflm, Henry McBumey, 

Rosalie La Franchi, Phil. McCahill, 

J. R. Lake, Daniel McCartin, 

Telly H. Landeker, Matilda McCartney, 

Ida Langalier, Charles McCarty, 

Louisa Lange, Roderick McClean, 

Sophie B. Lange, Gilbert McClure, 

Wm. C. Lange, Margaret A. McClure, 

Bertha Langsdorf, Rachel McClure, 

Minnie Langsdorf, Charley McCormiok, 

Alex. R. Lapeyi'e, Frank S. McCosh, 

Benj. Lapeyre, Charles McDonald, 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 



The arrangements for grading and classification have already 
been discussed at some length in this Beport. Grading and 
classification are themes that can in no wise be separated from 
a consideration of the course of study ; and accordingly many 
of the topics that were reserved for this part of the Beport 
have been already discussed in their mo^t important relations. 
Had not the questions which concern the connection of the High 
and District Schools demanded an earlier elucidation of the 
rationale of grading and classification, the entire subject would 
have been considered here. 

In our time, the foremost scientific intelligence is directed to 
the study of the laws of growth and development. It is discov- 
ered that all History is a process of realization of some final end 
or cause ; that each institution of man has likewise some final pur- 
pose or ideal which it perpetually seeks. Not only this, but the 
material world with its elements i^ in a constant process of inter- 
action which may be termed the meteorological process. That 
this latter process involves the disturbances on the solar surface, 
and planetary and cometary perturbations, is beginning to be 
understood. That there is a process in the animal and vegetable 
world by which one species gradually transcends its limits and 
developes into another, is believed by many. That the forces of 
matter are all correlated and are in a process of continual evanes- 
cence, the one into another, is held by a still greater number of 
scientific men. It is clear that their tendency is to correlate 
gravity — ^the tendency of all matter to a center — with light (or 
heat) the tendency of all matter from a centre. 

The great infiuence of Darwin upon scientific thought seems 
to be in this direction : all living beings shall be studied in their 
histories. In its history all the possibilities (or potentialities) 
of a being become manifest, and only by gathering up all these 
and contemplating them as a whole can we arrive at a oompre* 
hensive knowledge of a given subject. Whatever may be said 
about ^^ natural selection,'' (or as Hegel called it, '^ the struggle 
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of ideas and the victory of the deepest one), is only prelimina- 
ry and not exhaustive. The study of the totality of its his- 
tory will reveal to us the purpose — the final cause — the teleolo- 
gy — of the struggle for existence in a living process. All strug- 
gles imply two opposing forces — in this instance the living ani- 
mal struggling to attain his ideal type against the obstinate 
resistance of surrounding circumstances. What that ideal 
type is, will be manifest if we study the tendency of his strug- 
gles in his history. 

In this sense Darwin's labors are not hostile to those who 
claim the purest spiritual views. If idealism has any truth — 
if there is any basis for a spiritual theory of the universe — it 
will become manifest to us in a study of a history of the 
world and of mankind. Educational thinkers, above all others, 
must be active in this field, and see to it that no merely pre- 
liminary and half-views be forced upon them. Such modifica- 
tions as would result in our systems of education by the rash 
application of such generalizations as are made in the begin- 
ning of a study of a historical process of education or 8X)ciaI 
development, would have to be mended year by year to keep 
paee with the growth of theory based on such investigations. 

It was Plato who first showed us the natural transition be- 
tween idea and idea. That one idea involves another through 
which it is limited and defined — that, accordingly, in arriving 
at the clear comprehension of one idea we are obliged to pass 
over to other ideas and return to the first — this necessity is the' 
famous Platonic dialectic. Its result is to show that all ideas 
of the mind are inter-affiliated and make up a system, and that 
the thinking of each idea is possible only as we think the pro- 
cess of its inter-affiliation with the other ideas which limit and 
define it. Thus the clear comprehension of an idea is possi- 
ble only through tracing its Mstoric growth — ^its origin in a 
more abstract idea and its development into a more concrete 
one. But the term History here has significance only as far as it 
is the psychological history of the people or race who have devel- 
oped and named the idea in language ; and secondly, only so 
far as the individual has realized in himself logically (by pure 
thought) such genesis of the idea which he is investigating. 
The latter is the condition of the former : only in so far as the 
individual can see the dialectic necessity in the logical process 
of his own ideas can he be able to discern this dialectic in the 
History of his language. 
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While Plato reyealed this genesis of ideas in pnre thought, it 
was ehiefly Aristotle who discovered and applied the doctrine of . 
a dialectic process in objects — a transition of one object into 
another — and thus connected the links of nature into a histori- 
cal chain. Since his time all scientific endeavor has been either 
to analyze objects so as to find new elements, or to stndy 
the relations and connections of these, and thereby show them 
to be links of the one chain. Aristotle set np the doctrine of 
Teleology, or of final canses, as his highest principle. This was 
not held by him in the superficial sense that Paley and others 
apply it : as though one object in nature was for another, in the 
mechanical sense that one part of a watch is fitted to another f 
nor in that immanent sense in which the advocates of the 
development theory are prone to hold it ; as though the phe- 
nomena of the world were occasioned by the running down of 
universal gravitation whose weights, in some unaccountable 
manner, got wound up again in some remote epoch of cosmical 
history. Aristotle knew that a self-conscious absolute is the 
final cause, as he tells us in his Metaphysics, (XI, 6 and 7) and,, 
indeed, there demonstrates to all who will follow his subtle 
thought. 

On both sides, therefore, — on that of the scieEntifio thinkers 
who follow the lead of Darwin, Comte, or Herbert Spencer, as 
well as on the side of the great thinkers who trace their pedi- 
gree to Aristotle and Plato, — we who have the direction of edu- 
cation^ as teachers or supervisors of schools, are urged to the^ 
study of its history, its process of development. Such students 
of ethnological psychology as Tylor, Lubbock, Mortillet, and 
De Quatrefages; such students of philological psychology as* 
"Wilhelm von Humboldt, Steinthal, Geiger, Whitney, Bleek, — 
or such students of cerebral psychology as Bain, Bell, Spencer,. 
Buechner, Vogt, Dubois— Raymond—all these contribute valuable . 
elements to the solution of the educational problem. They 
furnish the description of particular elements, or assist us in trac- 
ing out the relations of one activity to another and its laws of 
transition. In other words, they contribute to the discovery of 
the dialectic process of education. 

But why name in detail the abstract elements of the problem,. 
or mention these other sciences and their lines of research? Is 
not the educational problem of the choice of a course of study 
a simple and practical one, involving only the questions of the* 
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practical waDto of the basineas oommnnity and of the dati«s of 
citizenship in this coimtr; 7 

It ia, indeed, a very praotioal problem, but not for that reason 
at all simple, aa any one may aee for himaelf by a glance at the 
history of education, and more espeoislly by a review of the 
changes in progreaa, at thia date, everywhere in this oonntry 
and Earope. A man cannot start from St. Loaia and vieit the 
cities on his way East — Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Hew York, 
and Boston, without having all his pre-conoeived notions as to 
a aoience of Pedagogy shaken from their fonndatione. He 
cannot read the different educational periodicals, or the reports 
of School Boarda, or the critical reviews of the leading news- 
papers and magazines, without astonishment and dismay, if he 
is a thoughtful man. The theories pre-suppoaed he will find to 
vary all the way from that of Bousseau — that civilization is an 
excrescence which education ahonld aeeist to remove — np to its 
opposite that civilization embodies the ideal of humanity, and 
that education ia to initiate him into the theory and practice of 
the same. Armed with one pre-auppoaition or the other, and 
frequently with both, these " friends of progresa," or these 
critiea of the established order of things, charge down upon US 
with their gratuitous advice as to the conduct of the popular 
system of education. The consequence of all tbia is a manifold 
change of methoda and subjects taught. Indeed, it seems as 
though education were subject to the same dialectic movement 
as fashion in the world of clothes. To-day short coats or small 
bonnets are the fashion ; soon, by an imperceptible gradation 
through different characteristic peculiariciea, we come to the 
fashion which delights in long coats or large bonnets. 

' few years ago (about 30?) "MeQtal"or " Intellectual " Arith. 
c became the fashion. No educator could lay stress enough 
le immense advantages of it aa a means of training or dis- 
njng the mind. It " taught the pnpil to reaaon " and one 
Id have us believe that a generation of very reasonablt; beings 
Id have been the reault of ao much mental arithmetic as has 
taught in our schools from that day to this. The fashion of 
tal arithmetic haa lasted just one generation, now it ia 
.ng our schools as rapidly aa it entered them. Ou all hands 
re told of the absurdity of going through so many steps in 
jrooess of solution and of the uselesscess of learning prob- 
relatiDgto all imaginary business aubjects ; finally we have 
bed out to us the important fact that mathematical reasou- 
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ing does not relate to cause and effect at all, and that it cannot 
help logieal reasoning on any concrete subject; and this is 
proved by an analysis of the mathematical syllogism into its 
three identical propositions, (A-A-A) and a comparison of it 
with the ordinary syllogism wherein the propositions are not 
identical (A~B~C). But the cultivation of the power of abstract 
attention through mental arithmetic remains as its great peda- 
gogical merit, but probably will not save it in the sudden reac- 
tion toward another extreme. 

As a further example, Grammar may be adduced : a few 
years since, parsing was the great school accomplishment. 
The ability to classify words under a number of categories 
called ^^ parts of speech,'^ and to name their accidents and 
syntactical relations was thought to possess great value as 
a scholarly accomplishment. This fashion prevailed its thirty 
years and changed slightly towards the semi-logical analysis 
of the sentence, which has struggled for twenty years to 
solve the discord between itself and the old system of pars- 
ing. To find a system of " Analysis '' that should furnish a 
logical basis for the division into parts of speech and for the 
'^ Bules of Syntax," or to bring up the system of parsing to the 
logical standard of analysis has been the object of many a new 
book that, since 1850, has won its way to extensive use and then 
dropped out of sight. Within the past five years the tendency 
has been to make an English Grammar on the basis of compar- 
ative philology, using the accidents of the Anglo-Saxon to 
explain those of modern English. Another movement at the 
same time has been in progress to substitute for grammar a 
series of composition exercises called ^^ Language Lessons.^' 
Together with the latter movement we have the strongest con- 
demnation of grammatical instruction in parsing or analysis. 
The grounds urged against the latter are chiefly the following 
ones : (a) to parse or to analyze does not give the pupil the 
ability to use his language fluently, gracefully, or correctly . 
(b) the study of grammatical parsing or analysis, is, in effect, 
the study of logic and is too difficult for pupils in the common 
schools ; (c) the text-books in use (or to be found) are so defec- 
tive and contain so much contradictory matter, (the result of 
the unsuccessful attempts alluded to — to harmonize systems of 
analysis with the old system of syntax), that no pupils can 
profit by the study of them. 

10 
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ThuB, as far as grammar is coDoemed, Pedagogy is in a 
very unsettled state. It is not bo easy a qnestion to answer 
as the one oOQCerning mental arithmetic in onr schools, for 
Philology, or the study of language, is in the very foremost 
rank of modern sciences, and possesses enough hold on 
the scientific interest in the community to defend itself 
rigorously tVom any attack made on its representative in 
the common school course of study. Bat in order to do this 
consistently, it has been obliged to modify the text-book and 
introduce the historical element of etymology; hence, the 
explanation of the recent tendency to change grammar into a 
study of the history of the accidents of the language. As 
modern Philology was in its first scientific stage (that of Grimm) 
a study of phonetic variation; and in its second scientific stage 
(that of Bopp) a study of the derivation and significance of 
accidents, (declension, comparison and conjugation: Each of 
tfiese involves a pronominal affix; — the declension of nouns is 
accomplished through the affix of pronominal adverbs express- 
ing relation to the speaking subject, e.g., here, there, etc.; adjec- 
tives and adverbs are compared by adverbial affixes denoting 
reciprocal relation; verbs are conjugated by affixes denoting 
personal relations. The whole system of accidents is shown by 
Bopp and his followers to arise through the penetration of the 
expression of personality into language); the third scientific 
stage of Philology may^ perhaps, be regarded as its psychology 
ical stage which will first investigate the connection of pscycho- 
logical expression with the physical action of the organs of 
Bpeech, and finally consider the problem of the relation of lan- 
guage to logic. Inasmuch as the infiuence of Philology upon 

— atical text-book appears to proceed just now solely 

jcond scientific stage, that of the history of acoi- 
clear that a very material change is to be expected 
looks used and the results obtained from this branch 
I onr schools. One cannot form a conjecture when 
^cal influence in the study of language will again 
favor the study of its logical analysis, or of its syn- 
htions. 

is the duty of the teacher or school director a« r«- 
ohanges in Cental Arithmetic or Grammar f Most 
ded by the prevailing custom, and this again will at 
rolled by the few who are able to so act upon the oon- 
lOaohers in educational centers as to prevail upon them 
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to adopt their proposed schemes. The few that form their own 
opinions careftilly will find it necessary to consider first what 
function in the coarse of study is filled by Grammar or Mental 
Arithmetic^ and, secondly, what can properly take its place if a 
change is made. A blind process that moves from one condi- 
tion of things to another without knowing adequate reasons, is 
to be avoided, if possible. The reign of Kronos may have been 
a golden age, but it certainly was an irrational one — an age of 
mere " progress " — a going that went no whither — for what time 
produced, time destroyed. Not seeing, for my own part, any- 
thing else in the course of study that will make up in any ade- 
quate measure for the loss of Grammar, or for its radical change 
by the omission of the syntactical portion, I am in favor of 
holding it where it is for the present. So, too, I am obliged to 
doubt the policy of giving up Mental Arithmetic — at least in 
the schools of St. Louis, where it seems probable that we have 
not had Mental Arithmetic enough for the past five years. I 
would not, by any means, object to some change in the method 
of instruction in this branch — for instance, a thorough trial of 
the Grube Method which Mr. Soldan described in his last report. 
Eeading is another branch that seems to be subject to periodi- 
cal oscillation. It varies in the degree that it approaches or 
recedes from theatrical impersonation. The dry, monotonous 
manner in which the clerk of a court or of a legislative body 
calls off the words he reads, is one extreme, and the dramatic 
delivery of the actor on the stage is the other extreme, and both 
extremes are to be avoided in the school-room. But within these 
limits the fashion varies so much that one cannot at any time 
tell what the ideal standard will be to-morrow. Beading also 
varies in the amount of study expected from the pupil in regard 
to definitions, historical allusions, rhetorical figures, etc. The 
character of our text-books in reading varies likewise. At one 
period the tendency is to select such gems of the entire litera- 
ture as are short and not too difficult for the pupil. Other ten- 
dencies follow: one compiler prides himself on knowing and 
selecting pieces that are slightly recherche in their character; 
another selects modern pieces only, or pieces from American 
writers, or from magazine literature, or from the novelists, or 
the humorists, or forensic orators. It is clear that the readers 
must give the pupil opportunity to learn the styles of all these 
and not confine him to one or a few of them« But the great 
infiuence which the articles from the reading-book will have on 
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the papil's style ought to exclude from the school those reading, 
books which contain articles that embalm in humor or satire 
what is immoral or ugly. Those pieces which are to form the 
taste of the pupil should be classic ; by this is meant pieces that 
can stand the test of time. It is obvious that much of the lit- 
erature that gets into our school-readers is not classic, but of a 
character that is popular only from its appeal to a crude senti- 
mentalism. 

Geography also has its cycles of variation. The normal 
standard is the subordination of both Mathematical and Physi- 
cal Geography to Political Geography. The questions of lati- 
tude and longitude and astronomical relations are subordinate to 
the questions of political and social life. The questions relating 
to the formation of the earth's surface are subordinate to those 
relating to man's occupation of it. And yet the great discover- 
ies made in our time in Geology and Meteorology tend very 
strongly to develop the element of Physical Geography so 
much in the Geographical text-book as to obscure the com- 
mercial phases of it. 

There is another aspect in which these educational changes 
should be viewed. There is an oscillation from the prescriptive 
extreme to the ratiocinative extreme — from the extreme of 
learning things and facts without their causes and reasons, to 
the extreme in which nothing shall be taught without all its 
grounds. No one that has ever seen an exhaustive rational and 
historical treatment of a theme will be likely to hold the latter 
extreme here mentioned; but many peculiarities have crept 
into our course of study and methods of instruction in latter 
years by reason of the tendency toward it. For an example, 
there was a revolution in Written Arithmetic: once it was 
taught simply by rules ; then came explanation of the deriva- 
tion of rules, which culminated in an Arithmetic which taught 
how to derive all the rules used by Algebraic formulsB. It is 
true that the particular is ^'explained'' by subsuming it under the 
general. To explain Arithmetic by Algebra, and to insist ^Hhat 
the pupil should go over no principle without thoroughly under- 
standing it,'' was a strange enough violation of the psychologi- 
cal order of acquiring knowledge. It was insisted that the 
pupil should learn the system of decimal fractions before com- 
mon fractions and compound numbers. This belongs to the 
same error as the preceding. A fraction is an expressed ratio-^ 
a simple value that depends on two terms ; in the common frac. 
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tion tho ^wo terms are both expressed, bat in the decimal frac* 
tion one of these terms is suppressed, and yet must be kept 
distinctly before the mind, a necessity which requires greater 
strength of mind, just as the process called <' short division'^ is 
more difficult than ^Mong division,'' the divisors being the 
same. The relative position which these topics occupy in Arith- 
metics, and the form in which the necessity of the rule is made 
apparent (or deduced) determine the excellence of the text-book 
on Arithmetic. 

The same tendency to introduce fully the grounds of explana- 
tion for whatever is taught, led to the substitution of Analysis 
(or the logical division of the sentence into principal and subor- 
dinate elements) for the old style '' Parsing.'' So long as 
Analysis followed Parsing, and was taken up by the pupils who 
had already learned Etymology and Syntax in the ordinary 
form. Analysis seemed a new revelation to them, and was 
studied with great profit. But when it was made the first study 
it lost its interest ; it was like an attempt to leave out Arith- 
metic and commence at once with Algebra. 

This general tendency to introduce a study in the course with 
its generalizations, and to make these comprehended, led to the 
great revolution in our American system caused by the intro. 
duction of the " Object-Lesson System," emanating from Oswego 
and New York. With this we at once pass over from the ex- 
planatory and the process of generalization to the descriptive 
and illustrative. The tendency of this system has been to em- 
phasize those branches that furnish convenient objects for exhibi- 
tion and description, and to neglect technical terms and accurate 
definitions. Those branches and those divisions of branches 
that appertain to what is not easily exhibited before the pupil 
are likely to suffer under the hands of the teacher who uses the 
Object-Lesson Method. Certain scraps of the Natural Sciences 
are dwelt upon at the expense of a knowledge of those branches 
which serve as tools for all future acquisitions of knowledge- 
Beading, Writing, and Arithmetic. 

'^ What knowledge is of most worth " is an important query, 
but its answer does not settle the question, '^ what knowledge 
should be first taught in our schools." It is clear that the 
knowledge which comes last and highest in the process of edu- 
cation is worth the most, but the knowledge which the child 
must first acquire is more nearly related to art than science ; it 
is a knowledge of technical implements or tools which will ena- 
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ble him to master the other knowledge. Herbert Spencer thinks 
that the first knowledge should be that which *^ prepares one for 
direct self-preservation," the second should "prepare him for 
indirect self-preservation," and the third and fourth respectively 
in importance and value are the knowledge of that which pre* 
pares for parenthood and for citizenship. As these kinds of 
knowledge are charaeterized by him, it is clear that they do not 
afford a clue to the order of school studies. Direct self-preserva- 
tion requires, according to him, various kinds of practical skill, 
such as the art to walk without falling, or without hitting one's 
head against a lamp-post, etc. The knowledge that fits one for 
indirect self-preservation is again the knowledge that enables 
one to work at his vocation, and this is likewise, primarily, 
practical skill. Science, to be sure, greatly increases one's pro- 
ductivity in most branches of industry. But Eeading, Writing 
and Arithmetic are greater helps to one in any phase of life? 
whether in preparing one for direct or for indirect self-preserva- 
tion, than the knowledge of any natural science whatever — even 
Physiology or Biology, for example, granting that such sciences 
could be acquired before a knowledge of the three branches 
named. 

The course of study in the District Schools has for its purpose 
the providing of the pupil with mental discipline, and an equip- 
ment of tools of intelligence, so that he may help himself. This 
cannot be repeated too often. 

Allusion has already been made in another place to the ra- 
tional basis of the division of the school curriculum into (a) 
studies that give man power to make material combination 
(Arithmetic and Geography); and (b) studies that give man 
power to combine with his fellow-man (Beading, Writing, Gram- 
mar and History). In former reports I have spoken at length 
of the psychological significance of each of these studies. Each 
of these elementary branches leads the way to its kindred ones 
in the High School. Arithmetic leads to Algebra and the higher 
Mathematics, also to Physics ; Geography leads to Descriptive 
Sciences, Natural History, Botany, Geology, Meteorology, etc. ; 
Beading, to Literature; Grammar, to Logic and Philosophy; 
History, to Jurisprudence, Social and Political Sciences, 
etc. 
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In regard to the practical working of the course of study 
during the past year^ I have to report as follows : 

BEADINa. 

Leigh's method of teaching reading continues to be as great 
a success as in former years. It saves half the time in the three 
earliest years, and secures better spelling and better under, 
standing of what is read. It makes reading a pleasure to the 
child, and does much to influence him to read at home. In 
enabling the pupil to learn to read by analyzing words into 
their elements, and to combine them again from their simplest 
elements. It furnishes an opportunity for analysis and syn- 
thesis in a better material than was furnished by Mental Arith- 
metic. 

SPELLING. 

I have recommended to teachers the use of the reading exer- 
cises in Worcester's Speller — each difficult word, if not a fam- 
iliar one, being used in a sentence in such a way as to indicate 
its meaning. The sentences contain words enough for pupils to 
learn. Instead of the five thousand in the Speller, one thousand 
are quite sufficient, if thoroughly memorized, to discipline the 
memory of form. When this is done, spelling will be learned 
by reading, and need not be any longer made a special branch. 

WRITING. 

A special teacher in Writing is thought necessary, and has 
been employed in our schools for some years. Mr. H. A. 
Spencer, who had filled the position of Writing Teacher very 
acceptably for a number of years, resigned in the spring. Mr* 
A. H. Hinman has been engaged as his successor. 

ARITHMETIO. 

The instruction in this branch has been very good, but has not 
been carried so far as desirable. The question, however, arises 
What is the proper amount of Arithmetic to learn before com- 
mencing Algebra? Is it not better to learn Algebra at onoe 
than to attack the problems of higher Arithmetic ? The answer 
would be yes, if the pupil's age is sufficient to indicate the 
proper degree of maturity. 
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OEOGRAPHT. 

This branch has for years been the best taught one in our 
schools. I think that our teachers succeed most happily in 
laying the proper stress on the most essential points. Without 
obtaining a prolix knowledge of any one section of the world^ 
the pupils learn to view each locality as having certain geo- 
graphical relations which afPect the character of its productions 
and inhabitants; and determine its relation to the rest of the 
world. By practising the correct method of geographical study 
and by continual review of the chief facts, a much better progress 
is made in this branch than by attempting to learn extensive 
treatises on the subject. 

GRAMMAR. 

For the last two years we have limited the course in the Dis- 
trict Schools to learning etymology, and the analysis of first 
and second-class elements (sentences that do not contain subor- 
dinate clauses); leaving third-class elements (sentences with 
subordinate clauses) for the first year in the High School course. 
The theory of complex sentences is quite a difficult one for 
pupils a year in advance of the first grade in our District Schools. 
Indeed; it is quite easy to criticise the treatment of this subject 
in any text-book that has yet attempted it. But a mastery of 
l^e subject gives the pupil much insight and analytic power of 
thought. 

HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. 

That portion of our national history ending with the forma- 
tion of our present Constitution may be considered classic. The 
portion since that date is too near the memories of men 
now living to be written in other than a partisan spirit. Our 
pupils accordingly omit the^ latter portion and study only the 
former, together with the Constitution. The history since the 
formation of our Constitution has been a social one chiefly; and 
its political phases should be illustrated and explained from the 
growth of our productive industry. And yet those books which 
undertake to cover this period give little else than the history 
of the political campaigns for the election of presidents, a few 
wars with the Indians, with MexicO; with England; and then a 
sketch of the engagements in our late civil war taken from oar 
newspaper aooounts or the Government records. 
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A study of the GoDstitution of the United States is especially 
valuable (if for no other reason) for the purpose of acquainting 
the pupil with the peculiarities of the legal style of statement 
and definition. It furnishes a kind of m . del form for a free 
Constitution, and has been copied closely in most of the State 
Constitutions. The pupil will learn by a few weeks study the 
style in which prohibitions are conveyed and commands en- 
joined ; how legislatures and executive officers are chosen ; how 
courts are established, what jurisdiction they have ; how amend- 
ments are made to our Constitution ; how new States are admit- 
ted; and a variety of valuable definitions which they will have 
occasion to use frequently in after life. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

The weekly lessons in Natural Science, of which I gave a full 
account in the last report, are accomplishing all that was 
elaimed for them. While they are so arranged that they do 
not relax the strictness of the other studies, they furnish a 
stimulant for observation and refiection. Their influence is 
good both on teachers and pupils. With disciplinary studies 
alone the teacher is sometimes liable to become stiff and pedan- 
tic in the conduct of a recitation. Since each pupil in the class 
must be reached and measured so that the amount and quality 
of his preparation may be tested, the recitation is apt to take a 
range of tests not adapted to the deepest thoughts of the best 
pupils, but rather to the mechanical memorizing of the poorest 
pupils. It is as much as can be expected if the poorest pupils 
are able to name mechanically what they have seen in the book. 
They can scarcely have a free comprehension of anything in the 
lesson. The tendency, therefore, of the teacher must be to 
adapt his tests to the poorest scholars rather than to the best. 
But in the Natural Science lessons everything is free; the 
object is to draw out as much interest as possible : hence the 
appeal is made directly to the best pupils in the class, who are 
ready to communicate their own experience and ask questions. 
The slow pupils are interested, but it is the interest excited by 
novelty, and akin to wonder rather than comprehension. But 
the one hour per week in which the teacher explains points in 
science, tests the comprehension of her pupils, and draws out 
from tbem all manner of information from their own stores of 
experience, has some influence in correcting the too great as- 
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penty of the drill in the disoipline atadies. The qneetion, Whioh 
is the more practical, the etndy of a natural Boience (say Botany 
or Zoology) or Arithmetio? has been disonsBed already. Every 
one knows that it is impoBsible to teach Botany or Zoology to 
one who knows nothing of Arithmetio (the art of counting, for 
instance). FhyeiCB still more implies Arithmetic and the higher 
Mathematics. Bat Mathematics indiBpensable not only to the 
acquirement of the Sciences, but to all practical affairs of 
life ; even the merest manual labor reqnires the art of oonnting. 
But this does not abate one jot of the value of Natural Scienoe 
as a study that gives breadth of culture and facility of invention 
or adaptation. What is taught of Natural Science in the District 
Schools is rather the descriptive aide ; the dynamic side, requiri. 
ing Mathematics, oomes in the High-School course. In speaking 
of the nee of the etudy of Natural Science in giving the laborer 
mastery over the tools whioh he uses, one mnst not forget that 
language is the most wonderful tool or instrument that man 
posneaBCB. It is the instrument by which he makcB a rational 
existence possible, for by it he is able to combine with his fellow- 
men. The most fundamental school disciplinsB, therefore, are 
those that appertain to the quantifying of the world of nature 
(Mathematics, Arithmetic, etc.), and to the communication with 
one's fellow-men (Language — Reading, Writing, Grammar, eto). 
By the former, one is able to measure matter and force, and 
thereby convert them into servants of hia will ; by the latter, 
each individual is able to draw upon the funded wisdom of man- 
kind, at pleasare as to quality and amount, and'tbuB reinforoe 
his little life, bounded by a few years of time and a few miles 
of personal inspection — with the experience of all mankind in all 
ages. 

The question has been asked, Why are not the divisions for 
purposes of classification made with reference to the average 
time required to acoomplish the work laid down in them 7 Why 
do not the grades correspond to the years, so that the District 
School course has as many grades as years f In St. Louis this 
is the plan. The work of eaoh grade or year is subdivided into 
four quarters' work, each one of whioh should occupy, for an 
average class, abont ten weeks. What advantage other cities 
find in adopting an arbitrary number of grades I have not been 
able to discover. Perhaps the ten grades, or nine grades, or 
other number, that seem to me arbitrary, may not be so in 
fact. In our system we have the scale of clasBifidation of our 
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pupils in the District Schools divided so as to show twenty-eight 
degrees of progress — seven years, each containing four quarters* 
The schedule marking the work for each quarter receives slight 
modifications from year to year, so as to keep it in accord with 
the average actual performance. 

There is a movement in the educational world that has be- 
come wide-spread during the past two years, tending to dispense 
altogether with the daily marking system for scholarship records* 
It IS proposed to rely exclusively on the written examinations 
conducted at stated intervals. Whatever the reasons were which; 
as a matter of history, led to the adoption of the daily marking 
system, the reasons against it chiefly relate to its effect iit de- 
priving the recitation of freedom and elasticity. It seems tha 
the special effort of the teacher required to estimate the numer- 
ical value of the recitation and to record it, dissipates his atten- 
tion and destroys by so much the originaKty and depth of his 
thoughts on the occasion. On the other hand, it may be ques- 
tioned whether the daily test applied to the pupil's work does 
not assist him in acquiring habits of regular industry where the 
occasional test of the written examination would fail. It seems 
that this change, like most of those proposed, looks only toward 
the remedy of certain evils and ignores the grounds on which 
the old system was once adopted. Such changes will run their 
course in a few years and give place to something a little dif- 
ferent, and thus by degrees return to the present plan. 

All proposed improvements should be discussed in the full 
light of experience. History is the test of theory ; a principle 
may be grasped imperfectly, so that several phases of it are 
invisible to those who clamor for its adoption ; but the practical 
test will, in the course of time, unfold every phase of it and 
force them upon the attention of the most unthinking people. 

It seems desirable that when an improvement is proposed, 
the rationale of the former system should first receive investi- 
gation, and its historical process be discovered, if possible. What- 
ever is imperfect must have an historical process, because the 
very fact of its imperfection will necessitate a struggle to cover 
the defects by means of the strong points, and this struggle will 
introduce internal activity, or a process by which the whole will 
undergo gradual modification. To ascertain the tendency of 
the process is to discover the remedy most needed. 

The fact that our American system of public school education 
has been of a character somewhat tinged with asperity, has its 
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rationale in the tendency of the school here to lay greater stress 
on discipline or moral educatioA^ than npon intellectual instmo- 
tion. The schools have been tonic and regulative; the forma- 
tion of correct habits, alertness, regularity, industry, obedience, 
self-sacrifice at the call of duty, has been the first aim. The 
daily marking system arose from the influence of this predomi- 
nant tendency in our educational system. The pupil has been 
pursued with prescription, and the teacher has acted the vigilant 
policeman toward his pupils. Indeed, it is very evident that 
the formation of correct habits in his pupils can be secured only 
by the strictest vigilance on the part of the teacher. But within 
the last thirty years the sentiment of the community has been 
reacting politically, socially, morally and religiously. The ten- 
dency is to lay less stress on the prescriptive side of morality — 
less stress on obedience to external standards — ^and more stress 
on spontaneity, on thd side of morality that appertains to the free, 
untrammelled choice of the individual. . Thus.the school govern- 
ment is forced to change in order to put itself in harmony with 
the sentiment of the community, an4 this change in the method 
of ascertaining and recording the pupil's progress in his studies 
finds its explanation in the deeper social change. Likewise, the 
disuse of corporal punishment will follow from the same cause. 
Whether some changes will not be made which are unnecessary 
and injurious, admits of only an affirmative answer. Time will 
produce an emended edition, however, in which such extremes 
are corrected. 

Home study is another subject on which there is great diver- 
sity of opinion. Very violent attacks are made on this prac- 
tice wherever it prevails. There will always be abuses, and 
when the tide of popular sentiment is setting against a policy 
the abuses are taken (or the normal type of the system. Care- 
f\il statistics, taken from year to year, have shown that the 
average amount of study out of school is seventy minutes per 
day in the highest grade of our District Schools, about forty-five 
minutes in the second grade, and thirty minutes in the third 
grade. There are individual cases, where the ambition of the 
pupil, or of his parents, causes him to over-exert himself. The 
whole matter is under the control of the parents, for no teacher 
may demand anything more than industry in school and perfec- 
tion in lessons. The pupil may, if he chooses, move from class 
to class so slowly that he has time to learn all his lessons in 
school, and, in fact, very many pupils follow this course. 
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I had intended in this report to give an account of my visits 
to other cities, undertaken last Spring at the kind suggestion of 
the Board. But I find that my description of the important 
features of the schools which I inspected would be so highly col- 
ored with my own views and convictions as to convey the im- 
pression of undue confidence — presumption is perhaps the word 
— ^in passing judgment upon the systems of other cities. The 
examination was necessarily superficial, but it afforded a multi- 
tude of suggestions on almost every subject connected with the 
management of schools. 

The schools of New York City, Oswego, Boston, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati and Indianapolis were visited, and on another occasion 
those of Chicago. Each city seemed to have great excellence 
in its school system, and the most admirable results were ex- 
hibited. But the methods of arriving at these results vary so 
much as to excite astonishment. The New York system seems 
to be in a great measure that of Ohio and Indiana, while the 
Boston system seems to have furnished the model for the Chi- 
cago and St. Louis system. Local modifications every where 
exist, but the ideal types seem to be two. As might be sup- 
posed, the schools in new York city would have furnished the 
most fifuitful suggestions — inasmuch as I found there the types 
of the systems of schools whose radical differences from the 
Chicago and St. Louis systems I had previously noted. No les- 
son is more valuable to an educator somewhat wrapped up in the 
importance of his own theories, than the exhibition of a practi- 
cal success achieved on entirely different theories. In the system 
of grading, the amount of time consumed in recitation compared 
with the amount used for study in school, in the arrangements 
for recess, for the construction of buildings as to the admission of 
light, as to yard-room and the arrangement of school rooms, 
the New York schools are run on principles very nearly oppo- 
site to our own. That they achieve great success is well known. 
The stress laid upon those elements of discipline which have 
been named as supporting morality was very noticeable, and yet 
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corporal punishment is not permitted in any of the public 
schools in the city. 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

For some time uncertainty has existed regarding the item of 
average number belonging upon which the per cent of attendance 
has been made out. Irregularity in regard to the suspension 
of pupils for absence has been the chief cause of this. 

In order to remedy this, St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
some other cities in various eastern and western States agreed 
upon the following rule, carrying jt into effect on the first of 
November, 1871 : 

'* In all cases of absence of pupils from school, whether with 
intention of returning or not, and whether the absence be occa- 
sioned by sickness or other causes, including even the suspen- 
sion of the pupil, and excepting only the case of transfer to 
some other school in the city, the pupil's name shall be kept on 
the roll as "belonging" for three days and dropped uniformly 
on the beginning of the fourth day in case he does not return.'' 

The following remarks are made in order to answer in a gen- 
eral way all questions that have been asked^ regarding the mo- 
tives and significance of the change : 

I. Its object is to secure a standard entirely free from arbi- 
trary construction by the teacher. Heretofore five days has 
been generally allowed as the period for retaining the name of 
a pupil absent for sickness. In some cases the pupil's name has 
been dropped after two days when the cause of absence was not 
known ^ sometimes it has taken three days or longer to find 
out the cause of absence. This has depended much on the 
energy and promptness of the teacher or on the stress laid on 
regularity by the school authorities. Under this rule the pupil's 
name is kept just three days, unless transferred, no moie and no 
less, even in case of permanent removal, or death of the pupil, 
and whether the causes of the pupil's absence are known or 
unknown. 

II. Three days is selected not because four days or five or 
two days could not answer the purpose, but for the reason that 
it covers about the usual period necessarily required to ascer- 
tain definitely, why the pupil is absent and what he intends to 
do. It is not the purpose of the rule to prescribe any action 
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OD^the part of the teacher to ascertain these particulars^ but in 
most cases the regulations of the schools or the custom of the 
teaehers will lead to such measures; and it would be unpleasant 
or awkward to retain a pupil's name for five days or more after 
his death or permanent removal, while three days would not be 
so objectionable, as cases are constantly occurring where it re- 
quires three days to ascertain definitely the fact. Less than 
three days is not only too small a margin for the getting of 
definite information, but it is too small a margin to indicate 
the interference of the irregularity of attendance with the 
school duties. 

III. This item of number belonging is kept for the purpose of 
showing, by comparison with the number in attendance, (a) the 
importance attached to regular attendance on school by the 
community; (6) indirectly how much influence the teacher 
exerts on the pupils and through them on the parents ; (c) local 
and temporary causes interfering with attendance, such, for 
example, as epidemics, local excitements, etc. Its exhibits being 
free from arbitrary control by teacher, it furnishes the Superin- 
tendent the occasion for inquiry into the causes of any varia- 
tion from the usual percentage. 

lY. The entire number enrolled compared with average 
attendance shows more general causes, such as are not depend, 
ent to so large a degree on the inclination of the parent or pupil 
or the energy and ability of the teacher. For instance, the pov- 
erty of the people causes the withdrawal of pupils to place them 
at work during certain seasons of the year. But the number 
belonging compared with the number attending indicates 
causes dependent, to a large degree, on the tone of the commu- 
nity, the will or inclination of parent and pupil and the influence 
of the teacher. Hence the latter item indicates a field wherein 
much can be done for the improvement of the schools, and indi- 
rectly, of the tone of the community, while very little, compara- 
tively, can be done to influence the former item — the entire 
number enrolled. 

Y. It is the short absences that interfere most with the pro- 
gress of the work of the class. Long absences may be provided 
for by the transfer of the pupil, on his return, to a lower class, 
but the short absences necessitate the injurious practice of hear- 
ing a pupil " make up/' his lesson by himself — a process wherein 
all that is of special value in a recitation is lost, and both pupil 
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and teacher demoralized thereby. If the reoitations omitted by 
reason of absence are not ''made up/' the strictness of recitation 
is liable to be relaxed on the plea that the pupil was not present 
when the class '' went over " the particular subject under con- 
sideration : for no recitation is worthy of the name that does 
not constantly recur to the points treated of in previous lessons. 



BIED'S-BYE VIEW OP THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC 

SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

In conclusion I have drawn up the following summary state- 
ment of the organization of our schools for convenient reference 
on the part of those who have questions to ask. The most im- 
portant thing to note is the independence of our School Board 
from all other municipal authority^ as regards appointment and 
revenues, and in all other respects : 

BOABD OF PUBLIO SCHOOLS. 

All powers relating to the management of the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Schools are vested in a body politic and corporate styled 
'' the Board of President and Directors of the St. Louis Public 
Schools." 

1. This Board consists of twenty-six members^ — two from 
each ward. 

2. The officers of the Board are, Ist, a President and Yice- 
President; 2d, a Secretary; 3d, a Superintendent; 4th, two 
Assistant Superintendents, one of whom must speak German ; 
6th, Attorney; 7th, Bailiff; 8th, Treasurer; 9th, Architect. 

8. The Board and its officers are all the persons who have 
any official connection with the Public Schools. 

4. The members of the Board are elected by the people for a 
term of three years — one-third go out of office each year. 

5. No member of the Board can hold his seat if interested 
in any kind of contract touching the schools. 

6. An important feature in the organization of the Board is 
its Standing Committees, consisting of one member from each 
district (composed of two wards). These oomittees, thus made 
up of members from different parts of the city, have in charge 
the business of recommending teachers, regulating the course of 
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sttidy, seleoting plans for buildings and supervising their erec- 
tion, leasing the real estate, etc., etc. The advantage of this 
arrangement in protecting local interests from local influences, 
is obvious. 

REVENUE, 

The revenues of the Board for school purposes are derived 
from three sources : 

1. From rents ; — the property owned by the Board consists 
of a large landed property donated by the General Government -, 
value estimated at $1,479,938.31, yielding the present year an 
income of J61,878.88, 

2. A tax levied by the Board annually, at a rate not to exceed 
five mills (.006) on the dollar of city property ; last year the 
Board assessed four mills, (.004) which yielded J60S,160.18. 

3. Other revenues : — from the State School fund, including 
25 per cent, of the State revenue, amounting to $64,540.38 the 
past year. There is also a considerable sum from fines in 
crimiLal cases. 

4. Income of the Board from sources named, for year euding 
July 31, 1872 : 

From Fonr Mill Tax $608)160 18 

" Bents 61,378 88 

** state School Fund 64,640 38 

Total $724,079 44 

GRADES OF SCHOOLS, ETO. 

1. There are three grades of day schools, the JStgh, Normal y 
and District, The latter include Gh'ammar, Intermediate, and 
Primary departments in the same buildin'g. Both sexes are edu- 
cated together. Besides these there is held, for four months 
of the year, a system of Evening Schools. 

2. There are two sessions per day, except in the High and 
Normal. First session commences at 9 a. m. and closes at 12 m. 
Second session at 1} p. M. to i to 4. In the High and Normal, 
The one session from 9 to 2} o'clock, with one intermission. 
Evening Schools hold from 7 to 9 p. m., on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays. 

11 



OBaAMlZATlON, 



TBXT-BOOKB. 



1. The pDpils generally fornisb their own text-books, which 
are noiform Uironghout the oity. The Board provides them for 
indigent pupils. Ink, peos, and pencils, are fnmlBhed by the 
Board. 

2. Apparatus, maps, charts, globes, and reference books for 
the teacher's desk, furnished by the Board. 

TKAOHERB. 

1. There are oomparatively few male teachers in the employ 
of the Board, it being the policy to oppoint males as principals 
of first and second-olass district schools only. There are a con- 
siderable number of male German teachers. The corps of the 
teachers in the High School consists of seven males and six 
females. 

2. Annual salaries of supervising principals in the District 
Schools are fixed at $2,200; of second-class schools at Sl,500, 

nth an annual increase of $100 until a maximum of $2,000 is 
'cached. Principals of third-class schools (S assistants) receive 
;i,200 ; of the fourth-class (6 assistants) $1,000 ; fifth-class (8 
iBsistants) t900 ; sixth-olaas (1 assistant) $700. The class of 
lOhool is determined chiefly by the number of assistant teach- 
irs. Assistants of the ordinary grade called " third assistants" 
;et $500 the first year, $550 the second, and $600 the third year. 
' Second assistants " get $50 more ; First assistants receive $760 
ler annum. Head assistants receive $900. Fains are taken 
o secure the most skillful teachers for the primary grades, and 
li^er salaries are paid accordingly. 

8. The Board employ four music teachers and one writing 
^aoher. These visit the schools, give special lessons, and 
iupervise the work of their special departments. 

BKOOKD BOOKS AND BKPOBTS. 

1. Each principal keeps (a) an annual register in which is 
jntered the name of pupil; age, date of admission, birth<plaoe, 
[>arent's name and occupation, residence, and attendance for 
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each quarter of the year; (b) a " per cent '- book in which are 
entered daily the items of " number belonging " " number ab- 
sent " " number tardy " and^the names of those transferred or 
received by transfer from other schools^ also the |attendance 
record of the teachers of his school ; (c) a record of supplies 
received from the office of the Board for the school. 

2. Each teacher keeps a '^ roll-book/' containing the names 
of all the pupils under her charge and the record of their at- 
tendance, absence and tardiness for each half day. Each pupil's 
name is accompanied with the number attached to it in the 
annual register, so that its items may be transferred to that 
register at the close of each quarter, and no difficulty be ex- 
perienced in finding the same. 

3. The Principal makes out the pay-roll for his teachers at 
the close of each five weeks, in accordance with a printed list' 
an edition of which is revised at the Superintendent's office and 
furnished to each Principal at the date the pay-roll is required. 
These pay-rolls are carefully revised in the office of the Super- 
intendent and certified to; they are then given to the Secretary, 
who draws separate checks on the Treasurer and delivers them 
on the receipts of the teachers. 

4. An annual' report summing up the items of the annual 
register is made out at the end of the year ; also a report of the 
supplies used and left on hand ; a " Block-report," containing 
the residences of all the pupils in the school, classified by the 
blocks wherein they reside. From the latter report a large map 
is shaded, so as to give a bird's-eye view of the location of the 
school population. This map is studied to find the proper 
locality of a new building to relieve a crowded district. 

5. A quarterly report of items from the " percent book," and 
a quarterly programme, showing the time, subject, and length 
of each recitation of each teacher in the school, and also the 
grade and quarter of advancement of each of her classes. 
Also a quarterly report of all the cases of corporal punish- 
ment, with names, dates and causes. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND FUBNITURE. 

1. It is the policy of the Board to build twelve-room build- 
ings, three stories in height, having four rooms to the floor, 
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and each one placed in a corner^ so as to get light from four 
large windows, placed two in the rear of the pupils and two on 
the side. The school yards usually contain about 22,000 square 
feet; of which about 6,000 feet are covered with the buildings. 

2. These buildings are furnished with "combination furni- 
ture/' each seat adapted to two pupils. Each room seats about 
sixty pupils, if in the primary grades ; fifty-six if in the higher 
grades of the District Schools. 

3. The two rooms on either side of the hall are separated by 
movable partitions, so that they may be united for general 
exercises, such as singing, etc. 

4. Each school (with a few exceptions) is supplied with a 
piano, purchased in part by the money raised by the patrons of 
the school. The Board furnishes one-half the cost of a piano^ 
when the school raises the other half. 

5. It is thought that seven hundred pupils are quite as many 
as it is desirable to bring together in one buildiDg. The isola- 
tion of the pupils in rooms containing fifty or sixty pupils, each 
placed under the special charge of a teacher for instruction and 
discipline, secures, in the maximum degree, the personal influ- 
ence of the teacher upon each pupil. 

The old style of school building, in which pupils studied in a 
large room under the police control of the principal, and re- 
paired to the small recitation room to recite to the assistant 
teacher, was notably inefficient in securing this penetration of 
the personal influence of the teacher. The pupils under that 
system were not humanized as they are under that now prac- 
tised. 

6. Smaller buildings than those above mentioned do not fur- 
nish pupils enough for a thorough classification, at least in the 
higher grades of the course of study. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

1. In the higher grades the teachers hold written reviews at 
the the close of the week on the work of that week. 

2. The Principal inspects, daily, the work of his assistants, 
and examines all classes that are pronounced by the assistant 
teacher in charge to be ready for promotion to the work of the 
next quarter in the grade. 
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8. The Smpervisiug Principals inspect the subordinate schools 
under their charge once a week, note their condition in respect 
to discipline, instruction and general management, examine 
classes reported by the Principal for promotion to higher work, 
and make a weekly report to the Superintendent of the results 
of their visits. 

4. The two Assistant Superintendents use all their time dur- 
ing school hours in visiting the schools and inspecting the work, 
or conferring with the teachers regarding special matters per- 
taining to the conduct of the schools. One of the Assistants 
gives special attention to the regulation of the German instruc- 
tion. 

5. An Examining Committee, consisting of the Superin- 
tendent and his Assistants, and the Principals of the Normal, 
High and Branch High Schools, conduct the examinations of 
candidates for positions as teachers in the schools, and report 
the results of the same to the Teachers' Committee. They 
also act as an Advisory Board whenever their opinion on any 
question relating to the schools is required by the Board or any 
of its committees. 

In this sketch many important things have been omitted. 
They can be learned in detail by reference to the rules and 
regulations, and other matter, printed in the Appendix. 



In conclusion, I would refer to my promise at the beginning, 
to set forth matters pertaining to grading and classification. 
This purpose I have been able to execute only in a fragmentary 
manner, and, as a consequence, have been obliged to recur more 
than once to matters already sufficiently discussed elsewhere in 
order to complete the discussion begun under each general head 
in this report. 

W. T. HAEEIS, Superintendent. 
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TO 



Establish a Corporation in the City of St. Louis, 

FOR THE PURPOSE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. 



Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State 
of Missouri, That all free white persons residing within the 
limits of the city of St. Lotiis^ as the same now are, or hereafter 
may be established by law, are hereby constituted a body politic 
and corporate, by name and style of " The Board of President 
and Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools/' and by that 
name they and their successors shall be known in law, have per* 
petual succession, sue and be sued, implead and be impleaded, 
defend and be defended in all courts of law and equity, in all 
actions whatever; may purchase, receive and hold property, 
real and personal ; and may lease, sell or dispose of the same, 
and may do all other acts as natural persons : they shall have a 
common seal, and may break and alter the same at pleasure. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That the powers of the cor- 
poration hereby established shall be vested in a President and 
Directors, who shall be free white males, at least twenty-one 
years of age, and have resided at least twelve months previous 
to their election in the said city, and who shall be citizens of the 
United States, and have paid a city tax, and who shall be chosen 
and appointed as hereinafter directed. 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That the Board of President 
and Directors shall consist of two members, to be elected in each 
ward of said city, as the same now are or hereafter may be estab- 
lished, and the first election shall be held by the same judges on 
the same day, and at the same time and place, in each of the 
wards of the city, as the election of mayor and aldermen of said * 
city; but no mayor or alderman of the citj^ shall, at the samo 
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timO; be a member of the Board. And no person shall vote in 
the ohoice of said Directors who is not a free white male person, 
over the age of twenty-one years, and have resided at least 
twelve months previously to his election in said city, and who 
ehall be a citizen of the United States, and have paid a city tax. 

Seo. 4. Be it further enacted, That the Board of Directors 
6hall elect one of their own nnmber to be President ; and the said 
Board of President and Directors shall have power to judge of 
the qualifications, elections and retarns of the members, to pre- 
scribe the time, place and manner of conducting the elections of 
members of the said Board in the several wards of said city ; to 
oompel the attendance of absent members at the meetings of the 
Board ; to punish members for disorderly conduct at the Board ; 
and, by the concurrence of two-thirds of all the members elected, 
axpel a member, but not a second time for the same offence ; to 
make rules for the government of their own proceedings ; and 
to have charge and control of the Public Schools, and all the 
property appropriated to the use of Public Schools within the 
6aid city ; and shall have power to make all rules, ordinances 
and statutes proper for the government and management of said 
schools and property, so that the same shall not be inconsistent 
with the laws of the land ; and generally do all lawful acts 
which may be proper or convenient to carry into effect the 
objects of this corporation. 

Seo, 5. Be it further enacted, That the members of the Board 
of Directors shall be elected for the term of three years, and 
antil their successors shall be duly elected and qualified ; and 
one-third of the number shall go out of office at the end of every 
year; and for that purpose the Board shall cause its members 
to be divided by lot into three classes, as nearly equal as pos- 
sible. The first class to go out of office at the end of one year, 
the second at the end of two, and the third at the end of three 
years, so that one-third of the Board shall be elected every year. 
And when the establishment of new wards in the city shall 
require the election of new members of the Board, such newly 
olected members shall be classed accordingly. 

Seo. 6. Be it further enacted, That there shall be four stated 
meetings of the Board in every year, the times and places of 
which shall be prescribed by resolutiom or ordinance of the Board; 
and the President or any three members of the Board may call 
special meetings, by giving one week's notice in writing to the 
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other members of the Board; and in all meetiDgs of the Board^ 
a majority of the whole tiumber elected shall constitute a qao- 
rnm to do business^ but any smaller number may adjourn from 
day to day and compel the attendance of absent members. 

Sec. 7. JBe it further enacted, That whenever a vacancy shall 
happen in the Board, by death, expulsion, resignation or removal 
from the city, of any member, the same shall be filled by an 
election in the proper ward, to be held and conducted in such 
time, place and manner as shall be prescribed by the Board. 

Seo. 8. Be it further enacted, That the Board shall appoint & 
Treasurer and Secretary, and such other servants and agents as 
to them shall seem necessary to accomplish the great objects of 
the corporation, and prescribe their powers, duties, obligations,, 
and compensation. They shall cause a true and faithfal record 
to be kept of all the acts and proceedings of the Board, and shall 
lay the same before the General Assembly, or either house 
thereof, whenever required ; and shall lay the same before a. 
general meeting of the inhabitants of the city whenever ono 
hundred qualified electors of the Board shall, by written appli- 
cation to the Board, require the same to be done. And for that 
purpose the said Board shall have power to call a general meet-- 
ing of the inhabitants of the city. And the said Board of Pres- 
ident and Directors shall, at least once in every year, cause to 
be printed and published a trae statement of the condition of 
the Public Schools under their charge, and of all the property 
under their control, and a true and fair account of all the money 
concerns of the corporation. 

Seo. 9. Be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the 
said Board, as soon as conveniently may be, to take possession^ 
charge and control of all the lands or lots in or near the city of 
St. Louis, which have been either received for or granted to the 
inhabitants of St. Louis for school purposes, by an act of the 
Congress of the United States -, and to dispose of and apply the 
same to the purposes of education, under the provisions of this 
act. And to that end the title to all such lands and lots Cas far 
as this General Assembly can control the same), is hereby vested 
in the corporation hereby created. 

Sec. 10. Be it further enacted. That it shall be lawful for the 
said Board to cause the deposition of witnesses to be taken, 
touching the title, locality, boundaries or extension of any of the 
lands, lots or real estate aforesaid. And the manner of taking 
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6aoh depositions shall be conformable to the provisions of the 
act entitled '/An Act directing the mode of perpetuating testi- 
mony in this State/' passed January 22, 1825, except that the 
4ipplication for the commission or dedimus need not be supported 
by any oath or affidavit : Provided, That any person or persons, 
claiming property in any of the said lands, lots or real estate, 
may, upon complying with the requirements of the last men- 
tioned act, proceed to take depositions in relation thereto. And 
all such depositions taken on either side as aforesaid, shall be 
^led in the office of the clerk of the Circuit Court of St. Louis 
County, and the same, or authentic copies thereof, shall be legal 
evidence, and may be read in testimony in any suit in which 
they may be relevant, in any court in this State. 

Seo. 11. Be it further enacted, That the members of the 
Board and the Treasurer and Secretary, shall, before entering 
upon the discharge of their duties, take an oath before some 
judge or justice of the peace well and faithfully to perform the 
eame. 

Seo. 12. Be it further enacted, That in all legal proceedings 
against the said corporation, it shall be a sufficient service of the 
writ, declaration, notice, or other process, to deliver copies of 
the same to the President, or to any two members of the Board. 

Seo. 13. Be it further enacted. That this act shall be deemed 
and taken as a public statute, and may be read and used in all 
oourts and places^ as other public laws are, without proof. And 
all the statutes, ordinances, resolutions and other corporate acts 
of this corporation may be proven in all courts and places, either 
by a sworn copy thereof, or by a copy certified by the President 
and Secretary, and authenticated by the seal of the corporation. 
And the General Assembly reserves to itself the power, to alter 
or repeal this act, whenever it shall appear to have failed in 
accomplishing the great objects for which it is passed. 

Seo. 14. Be it further enacted, That the act entitled ^'An Act 
to incorporate a Board of Trustees for superintending schools 
in the town of St. Louis," passed by the Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Missouri, approved on the 30th January, 1817, be and 
the same is hereby repealed. 

Approved February 13, 1833. 
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AN ACT 

Supplementary to " An Act to establish a corporation in the City of St. 
Louis for the purpose of Public Education," approved February 13, 1833. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, 
as follows : 

Sbotion 1. From and after the passage of this act, it shall be 
lawful for the Board of President and Directors of the St. Louis 
Pablio Schools to lend the money arising from the sale or lease 
of the lands placed under their charge by law for the purpose of 
education in that city, from time to time, not exceeding the term 
of one year, at an interest not exceeding ten per cent, per annum, 
on good security, either real or personal, or both, until it shall 
become proper, in the opinion of the Board, to invest such 
money otherwise for the purposes of education in St. Louis. 

Approved January 27, 1836. 



AN ACT 

To amend " An Act to establish a corporation in the City of St. Louis 
for the purpose of Education," approved February 13, 1833. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, 
as follows : 

Sbotion h No member of the Board of Aldermen, or of the 
Board of Delegates, or any person holding office under the city 
of St. Louis, whether elected or appointed, shall be a member of 
the Board of School Directors of the city of St. Louis. 

Seo. 2. No person shall be eligible as a Director in said 
Board who has not been a resident of the ward in which he is 
elected at least twelve months prior to his election ; and, if any 
person who shall have been elected from one ward shall move 
from said ward, he shall vacate his seat in said Board, and an 
election shall be ordered and held, as soon as may be, to fill said 
vacancy, and said Director shall, moreover, possess all the quali- 
fications required in the act to which this is amendatory and 
supplementary. 

Seo. 3. No Director shall, directly or indirectly, borrow any 
money belonging to said corporation, either as principal or 
endorser. 

Seo. 4. It shall be the duty of the President and Directors 
of this corporation to carry out and enforce all the provisions 
and requirements of the eighth section of the act referred to in 
the second section of this act. 
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Sbo. 5. If any Director or officer of this corporation shall 
violate any of the provisions of this act^ and of the act to which 
this is amendatory and supplementary, approved February ISth, 
1833, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor in office, and shall be 
punished for such misdemeanor as is provided for by law, and 
shall, moreover, be disqualified from holding a seat in said Boards 
or to act as one of its officers. 

Sbo. 6. No Director shall receive compensation for any ser- 
vices as Director. 

Sec. 7. All acts or parts of acts conflicting, or in anywise 
interfering with this act, are hereby repealed. 

This act to take effect and be in force from and after it» 
passage. 

Approved March 17, 1845. 
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AN ACT 

To amend an act entitled "An Act to establish a corporation fai the City 
of St. Louis for the purpose of Education," approved February 13, 
1833. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, 
as follows : 

Section 1. That no person shall be eligible as a Director in 
the corporation established by said act who may be interested 
in any property held by lease from said corporation, or who is 
interested, directly or indirectly, in any title adverse to the title 
of said corporation to any property which is claimed by said 
corporation. 

Seo. 2. No person who is, or may hereafter become, a Direc- 
tor, or who shall hold any other office in or under said corpora* 
tion, shall purchase or lease from said corporation any property 
claimed by said corporation, nor shall any such person be inter«- 
ested, directly or indirectly, in any purchase or lease by any 
other person of any such property, and any sale or lease of any 
such property in which any such Director or other person is so- 
interested shall be utterly null and void. 

Sec. 3. This act shall not affect titles now held under said 
corporation ; but the same, and all contracts of said corporatio]> 
heretofore made, shall be valid and effectual. 

This act to take effect from and after its passage. 

Approved March 26, 1845. 
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AN ACT 



To authorize the levying and collecting of a Tax in the City of St. Louis 

for the purpose of Education. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri^ as 
follows : 
Bkotion 1. There shall be levied and collected, annually, 
upon all real and personal property within the corporate limits 
of the city of St. Louis made taxable by law for State purposes, 
a tax not exceeding one-tenth of one per cent., which tax, when 
collected, shall be paid to the President and Directors of the 
St. Louis Public Schools, and by them [to] be used and applied 
in the same manner, and for the same purposes, as other money 
belonging to the corporation of the President and Directors of 
the St. Louis Public Schools^ and in strict accordance with the 
provisions of the act, or acts of the Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory and State of Missouri in relation to said corporation. 

gEC. 2, The collector of St. Louis county shall have author- 
ity, and it is hereby made his duty, to collect the tax in the first 
section of this act specified, and in the same manner, and under 
the same restrictions, penalties and responsibilities, and with 
the same power as is provided in the third article of an act 
entitled " An Act to provide for levying, assessing and collect- 
ing the revenue,^' approved March 27, 1846, and faithfully and 
punctually to pay over the same to the President and Directors 
of the St. Louis Public Schools. 

Seo. 3. The collector of St. Louis county shall, before he 
enters upon the duties imposed upon him by this act, enter into 
bond to the President and Directors of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, in such sum as they may require, with good and suffi- 
cient securities, to be approved by said President and Directors, 
conditioned for tho faithful performance of his duties as such 
collector of the tax in this act specified. 

Seo. 4. The said collector shall take the assessment made by 
the assessor of St. Louis county, within the limits of the city 
of St. Louis, and from the said assessment is hereby authorized 
to make a tax list, in pursuance of, and for the purpose, in this 
act mentioned ; and for his compensation for such collection 
shall receive the same per centum as is allowed him by law for 
the collection of the State and county revenue. 
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Sso. 5. On the first Monday of June/ in the year eighteen 
hundred and forty-nine^ this act shall be submitted to the quali- 
fied voters of the city of St. Louis for their approval or rejea* 
tion ; and if the majority of such qualified voters, voting upon 
the day aforesaid, shall vote in favor of this act, the same shall 
become and be a valid and binding law from and after said day. 
But if a majority of such qualified voters, voting on the day 
aforesaid, shall not approve of this act, the same shall be null 
and void. 

Seo. 6. No person shall be qualified to vote for or against 
this act but such persons as are twenty-one years of age, and 
residents of the city of St. Louis, and who, at the time of such 
voting, shall be owners of real or personal property subject to 
taxation by the laws of the State for county and State pur- 
poses. 

Sxo. 7. The justices of the peace within the city of St. Louis, 
or a majority of them, shall have .power to appoint two or more 
persons to open polls and superintend the voting on this act as 
aforesaid, in the several wards of the city of St. Louis, which 
voting shall be viva voce ; and the said persons so appointed by 
the justices as aforesaid shall be the judges of the qualifications 
of voters, and shall make returns of the result of said voting to 
the Clerk of the County Court of the county of St. Louis, who 
shall certify said return, under the seal of said court, to the 
President and Directors of said St. Louis Public Schools, who 
shall transmit the same to the Secretary of State, who shall file 
the same in his office, which shall be evidence of whether this 
law is in force or not. 

Seo. 8. The polls for voting upon this act shall be opened in 
the respective wards of the city of St. Louis, at the places 
where the city elections are usually held ; and it shall be the 
duty of the President and Directors of the St. Louis Public 
Schools to publish this act in all the newspapers printed and 
published in the city of St. Louis, three weeks successively 
before the day of said voting ; they shall also put up printed 
notices of the said voting in five prominent places in each ward 
of the said city, ten days before the said first Monday in June, 
1849. 

Approved February 13, 1849. 
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Office op Secretary op State op Missouri. 

I, Ephralm B. Ewing, Secretary of State of the State of Missouri, 
certify, that in compliance with the seventh section of an act authorizing 
the levying and collecting of tax in the city of St. Louis for purposes of 
education, approved February 13, 1849, William G. Eliot, Jr., President 
of the Board of Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools, has transmitted 
to this office an abstract of the returns of an election held in the several 
wards of the city of .St. Louis, on the first Monday of June, A. D. 1849, 
in pursuance of the act aforesaid, and that said abstract is on file in this 
office. 

Li testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and affixed the 
seal of said office. Done at the city of Jefferson, this twenty- 

EPHRAIM B. EWmG, Secretary of State. 



AN ACT 

Revising the Laws concerning the Revenue of the St. Louis Publio 

Schools. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri^ as 
follows : 

Section 1. There shall be levied and collected annually on 
all real estate and personal property within the corporate limiits 
of the city of St. Louis, made taxable by law for State purposes, 
a tax of one-tenth of one per centum, which tax shall be paid to 
the corporation called "The Board of President and Directors 
of the St. Louis Public Schools/' and used and applied by said 
corporation in the same manner and for the same purposes as 
other money belonging to said Board, and in strict accordance 
with the provisions of the laws in relation to said corporation. 

Seo. 2. The collector of St. Louis county shall have author- 
ity, and it is hereby made his duty, to collect the tax in the 
first section of this act specified, in the same manner and under 
the same rules, regulations and restrictions, penalties, liabilities 
and responsibilities, and with the same powers^ as shall be pro- 
vided by law for the collection of the State and county revenue 
in said county. 

Seo. 8. The collector of said county shall, at least once in 
every month, and oftener if required in writing by the Presi- 
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dent of said Board^ pay over to said Board all moneys collected 
by him to which said Board shall be lawfully entitled. 

Seo. 4. The said collector, for his services under this act^ 
shall be entitled to the same compensation as shall be allowed 
by law for similar services in relation to the collection of the 
State and county taxes in said county. 

Sec. 6. The collector of St. Louis county shall, within ninety 
days after his appointment, and before entering on the duties 
of his ofSice under this act, enter into bond, payable to said cor- 
poration, in such sum as said Board may require, with good 
and sufficient securities, to be approved of by said Board, con- 
ditioned that he will faithfully and punctually collect, account 
for, and pay over to said corporation all moneys received and 
collected by him under this act during his continuance in office^ 
and that he will in all things faithfully perform all of his official 
duties as collector under this act. 

Seo. 6. If said collector shall not, within ninety days after 
his appointment as collector as aforesaid, enter into bond, as 
provided in the immediately preceding section of this act, his 
said office as collector of said county of St. Louis shall be 
deemed vacant, and such vacancy shall bo filled in the same 
manner as if he had resigned, and he shall not be eligible, or 
reappointed to said office for one year thereafter. 

Seo. 7. The same assessment on property within the corpo- 
rate limits of the city of St. Louis, which shall be made from 
time to time for State and county taxes, shall be deemed and 
used as the lawful and proper assessment in levying and col- 
lecting the tax authorized by this act, and the payment of the 
taxes authorized by this act shall be enforced in the same man- 
ner and under the same rules and regulations, as shall be pro- 
vided by law for the enforcement of the payment of the State 
and county taxes in said county. 

Sec 8. The collector of said county shall perform such other 
duties under this act, not herein specified, as he shall be re- 
quired by law to perform in relation to the collection of the 
State and county taxes in said county. 

Seo. 9. The clerk of the County Court of St. Louis county 
shall perform the same duties under this act that he shall be 
required by law to perform in relation to the State, county and 
other taxes in said county, and for his services under thia 
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act he shall be allowed and paid by said Board such compensa- 
tion as said Board of Directors shall deem reasonable, jast and 
proper. 

Seo. 10. No law hereafter passed shall be deemed or con- 
strued as changing, altering or repealing the whole or any part 
of this act, unless this act be expressly mentioned in such law. 

This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its 
passage. 

Approved March 2, 1859. 



I, B. F. Massey, Secretary of State, hereby certify the foregoing copy 
of a law entitled ^^ An Act revising the laws concerning the revenue of 
the St. Louis Public Schools,'' is a true copy of the original roll of said 
law now on file in this office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereto set my name, and affixed the seal 
Fl. 8 1 ®^ offl<^e. Done at' the office of Secretary of State, at the city o 
Jefferson, this 4th day of March, A. D. 1859. 

B. F. MASSEY, Secretary of State. 



AN ACT 

To define the qualifications of voters for members of the Board of Presl* 
dent and Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, as 
follows : 

Section 1. All persons qualified as electors under the tenth 
section of the third article of the constitution of the State of 
Missouri, who shall have resided six months within the city, and 
one month within the ward wherein they offer to vote, next 
preceding the election, shall be deemed qualified voters at all 
elections for members of the Board of President and Directors 
of the St. Louis Public Schools. 

Sso. 2. Voters under this act shall give their votes only in 
the ward in which they reside. 

Seo. 3. At all elections under this act the voters shall vote 
by ballot. 

This act to take effect from and after its passage. 

Approved November 21, 1857. 
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AN ACT 

Amendatory of the first section of an act entitled ^^ An Act revising the 
Laws concerning the Bevenue of the St. Louis Public Schools,'! 
approved March 2, 1859. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, as 
follows : 

Section 1. The first sectioD of the act to which this act is 
amendatory shall be and is hereby changed, altered andamended^ 
80 as to read and mean as follows^ to wit : 

Seo. 2. There shall be levied and collected annually on all 
real estate and personal property within the corporate limits of 
the city of St. Louis^ made taxable by law for State purposes, a 
tax of one-fifth of one per centum, which tax shall be paid to 
the corporation called " The Board of President and Directors of 
the St. Louis Public Schools/' and used and applied by said cor- 
poration in the same manner and for the same purposes as other 
money belonging to said Board, and in strict accordance with 
the provisions of the laws in relation to said corporation. 

This act shall take effect and be in force from and after ito 
passage. 

Approved December 17, 1863. 




AN ACT 

Amendatory of anj act approved Decemher 17, 1863, entitled " An Act 
amendatory of the first section of an act entitled *• An Act revising 
the Laws concerning the Revenue of the St. Louis Public Schools,' " 
approved March 2, 1859. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, as 
follows : 

Section 1. There shall be levied and collected annually on 
all real estate and personal property within the corporate limits 
of the city of St. Louis, made taxable by law for State pur- 
poses, a tax of not more than one-half of one per centum, which 
tax shall be paid to the corporation called " The Board of Presi- 
dent and Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools," and used 
and applied by said corporation in the same manner and for the 
same purposes as other money belonging to said Board, and in 
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strict accordance with the provisions of the laws in relation to 
said corporation. 

Sbo. 2. The Board of President and Directors of the St. 
Louis Pablic Schools shall determine the rate of taxation for 
each year under the provisions of the foregoing section by reso- 
lution, a copy of which, duly certified according to law, shall be 
handed to the collector of St. Louis county, and to the clerk of 
the County Court of St, Louis county, on or before the 15th day 
of October in each year. 

S£0. 3. The collector of St. Louis county shall have author- 
ity, and it is hereby made his duty, to collect the tax in the first 
section of this act specified, in the same manner and under the 
same rules, regulations and restrictions, penalties, liabilities and 
responsibilities, and with the same powers as shall be provided 
by law for the collection of the State and county revenue in said 
coanty. 

Seo. 4. The collector of said county shall, at least once in 
every month, and oftener if required in writing by the President 
of said Board, pay over to said Board all moneys collected by 
him to which said Board shall be lawfully entitled. 

Sec. 5. The said collector, for his services under this act, 
shall be entitled to the same compensation as shall be allowed 
b^ law for similar services in relation to the collection of the 
State and county taxes in said county. 

Sbo. 6. The collector of St. Louis county shall, within ninety 
days after his appointment, and before entering upon the duties 
of his offioe under this act, enter into bond, payable to said cor- 
poration in such sum as said Board may require, with good and 
sufficient securities, to be approved by said Board, conditioned 
that he will faithfully and punctually collect, account for and 
pay over to said corporation all moneys received and collected 
by him under this act during his continuance in office, and that 
he will in all things faithfully perform all his official duties as 
collector under this act. 

Sec. 7. If said collector shall not, within ninety days after 
bis appointment as collector aforesaid, enter into a bond as 
provided in the immediately preceding section of this act, his 
said office of collector of said county of St. Louis shall be 
deemed vacant, and such vacancy shall be filled in the same 
manner as if he had resigned, and he shall not be eligible or 
re-appointed for said office for one year thereafter. 
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Sec. 8. The same asBessment on property within the cor- 
porate limits of the city of St. Louis, which shall be made from 
time to time for the State and county taxes, shall be deemed 
and used as the lawful and proper assessment in levying and 
collecting the tax authorized by this act. And the payment of 
the taxes authorized by this act shall be enforced in the same 
manner and under the same rules and regulations as shall be 
provided by law for the enforcement of the payment of the 
State and county taxes in said county. 

Sbo. "9. The collector of said county shall perform such 
other duties under this act, not herein specified, as he shall be 
required by law to perform in relation to the collection of the 
State and county taxes in said county. 

Sec. 10, The clerk of the County Court of St. Louis county 
shall perform the same duties under this act that he shall be by 
law required to perform in relation to the State, county, or 
other taxes in said county ; and for his services under this act 
he shall be allowed and paid by said Board such compensation 
as said Board of Directors shall deem reasonable, just and 
proper. 

Seo. 11. No law hereafter passed shall be deemed or con- 
strued as changing, altering or repealing the whole or any part 
of this act, unless this act be expressly mentioned in such law. 

This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its 
passage. 

Approved December 19, 1865. 



AN ACT 

Concerning the election of Directors of the Board of President and 

Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missourij as 
follows : 

Seotion 1. Whenever the boundaries of anv ward in the 
city of St. Louis shall be changed, the seats of the Directors of 
''The Board of President and Directors of the St. Louis Publio 
Schools," elected from said ward, shall be vacated, and said 
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Board shall order eleotions for the seats so to be vacated in the 
manDer and at the time as is now provided by law and by the 
rales of said Board ; but the present Directors shall continue in 
office until their successors are elected and- duly qualified. 

Sec. 2. Whenever the number of wards of the city of St. 
liouis shall be increased beyond the number of ten, the new 
wards so created, beyond the number of ten, shall be entitled 
to the same number of Directors in the said Board as each other 
ward in the city of St. Louis. 

Seo. 3. Hereafter no person shall be eligible to the office of 
Director of said Board who has not resided in said ward at least 
six months immediately prior to such election. 

Seo. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage. 

Approved March 13, 1867. 



EXTRACTS 



FEOM THE STATE SCHOOL LAW A2JD FEOM THE 

STATE CONSTITUTION. 



Pboyisions that Applt to the St. Louis Publio Schools. 



PUBLIC SCHOOL FUND. 

From What Sources Derived. 

Seo. 74. There is hereby created a publio school fund, the 
annual income of which shall be applied as hereafter directed. 
The proceeds of all lands that have been or may be hereafter 
granted by the United States to this State^ and not otherwise 
appropriated by this State or the United States, also all moneys, 
stocks, bonds, lands or other property now belonging to any 
fund for the purpose of education, (except wherein the vested 
rights of townships, counties, cities or towns would be in- 
fringed), also the net proceeds of the State tobacco warehouse, 
—2 
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and of all sales of lands and other property and effects that may 
accrue to the State by escheat, or for sale of estrays, or for 
unclaimed dividends or distributive shares of the estates of 
deceased persons, or from fines, penalties or forfeitures ; also, 
any proceeds from the sales of public lands which may have 
been or hereafter may be paid over to this State (if Congress 
will consent to such appropriation) ; also, all other grants, gifts 
or devises that have been or hereafter may be made to this 
State, and not otherwise appropriated by the terms of the grant, 
gift or devise -, the proceeds of which, whenever realized, shall 
be invested, under the supervision of the Board of Education, 
in bonds of the United States, the income of which, together 
with twenty-five per cent, of the State revenue, shall be applied 
annually to the support of the public schools and university 
provided for in this act, to be divided and apportioned as here- 
inafter provided. 

PROTECTION OF SCHOOL PEOPERTY. 

Sec. 101. Every person who shall willfully injure or destroy 
any building used as a school-house, or for other educational 
purposes, or any furniture, fixtures or apparatus thereto belong- 
ing, or who shall deface, mar or disfigure any such building, 
furniture or fixture, by writing, painting, cutting or pasting 
thereon any likeness, figures, words or device, shall be fined in 
a sum double the value of any such buildings, furniture or appa- 
ratus so destroyed, and shall be fined in a sum not less than 
ten nor more than fifty dollars for each offense, for writing, 
painting, cutting or pasting in any such building, furniture or 
fixtures, any such words, figuf es, likeness or device, to be recov- 
ered by civil proceeding in any court of competent jurisdiction ; 
and the punishment provided in this section to be in addition 
to, and not in lieu of, the punishment provided by the statute 
regulating crimes and punishments for such offenses. Any 
sub-district, township or county clerk, county superintendent 
or county treasurer, or other officer, who shall persistently 
neglect or refuse to perform any duty or duties pertaining to 
his office under this act, shall be regarded as guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and subject to a fine not less than fifty nor more than 
five hundred dollars, in any court of law in this State having 
competent jurisdiction. 
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APPOETIONMBNT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL FUNDS. 

Basis and Time of Apportionment. 

Sec. 94. The State Superintendent of Public Schools shall, 
annually, in the month of March, apportion the public school 
fund^applied for the benefit of public schools among the different 
counties, upon the enumeration and returns made to his office, 
and shall certify the amount so apportioned to the State Audi- 
tor, also to the county clerk of each county, stating from what 
sources the same is derived, which said sum the several county 
treasurers shall retain in their respective county treasuries 
from the State funds ; and the county clerks shall, annually 
and ^immediately after their annual settlement with the county 
treasurers of their respective counties, according to the enumer* 
ation and returns in their offices, proceed to apportion the 
school funds for their respective counties; and no township or 
other district, city or town which shall have failed to make and. 
return such enumeration, shall be entitled to receive any portion 
of the public school funds ; and in making such distribution, 
each county clerk shall apportion all moneys collected on the 
tax duplicate of any townships, for the use of schools, to such 
townships; all moneys received from the State Treasurer, and 
all moneys on account of interest of the funds accruing from 
• the sale of section sixteen, or other lands in lieu thereof, to the 
congressional townships and parts of congressional townships 
to which such land belonged ; and all other moneys for the use 
of schools in the county, and not otherwise appropriated by 
law, to the proper township; and he shall, immediately after 

explanation by state superintendent. 
Section 94: 

(a) The apportionment in each year is based on the enumeration 
filed In the State Superintendent's office in November in the previous year. 
(6) Ko part of the State, county or township school fund can be 
used to make up deficits in the estimates of any former year. 

(c) These funds can be used only to pay teachers' wages. 

(d) No part of these funds can be legally distributed to any 
county, township, city, town or village which has not supported a school 
for at least three months during the year for which the distribution is 
made, unless such city, town, village, etc., is*newly organized. 

(e) By the last clause of this section, it is apparent that the three 
months' school required must have been supported [during the year in 
which the enumeration was taken, on which the apportionment is made. 
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making saoh apportionment^ enter the same into a book to be 
kept for that purpose^ and shall farnish the township clerks, 
and those of cities or villages, as the case may be, each with a 
copy of said apportionment, and order the county treasurer to 
place such amount to the credit of the township, city or town 
entitled to receive the same : Provided^ further. That no sub- 
district, city or town that shall have failed to afford the children 
thereof the privilege of a free school for at least three months 
during the year for which distribution is made, shall be entitled 
to any portion of the public school fund for that year. 

Duties of County Clerk. 

Sec. 95. The said county clerk shall collect, or cause to be 
collected, the fines and penalties and all other moneys for 
school purposes in his county, and pay the same over to the 
county treasurer, on account of the public school fund; and he 
shall inspect all accounts of interest for section sixteen and 
other school lands, whether the interest'is paid by the State or 
by the debtors, and take all the proper measures to secure ta 
each township its full amount of school funds. 



COLOEED SCHOOLS. 

Section 1. The Township Boards of Education in this State, 
in their respective townships, and the several other Boards of 
Education, and the trustees and directors of schools, or other 
officers having authority in the premises, in each city or incor- 
porated village, shall be and they are hereby authorized and 
required to establish, within their respective jurisdiction, one or 
more separate schools for colored children, when the whole 
number, by enumeration, exceeds fifteen, so as to afford them 
the advantages and privileges of a common school education ^ 
and all such schools so established for colored children shall be 
under the control and management of the Board of Education, 
or other school officers, who have in charge the educational 
interests of the other schools ; but in case the average number 
of colored children in attendance shall bo less than ten for any 

Sec. 95 : 

These fines and penalties are to become a part of the permanent 
school fund, and must not be used to meet the current expenses of the 
year. [See Sec. 74.] 
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one month, it shall be the daty of said Board of Education or 
other school officers to discontinue said school or schools for 
Any period not exceeding s.ix months at any one time ; and if 
the number of colored children shall be less than ten, the Board 
of Education shall reserve the money raised on the number of 
said colored children, and the money so reserved shall be appro- 
priated as they may deem proper for the education of such col- 
ored children : Provided, That whenever, in the opinions of any 
Boards of Education of any township or townships, or incorpo- 
rated towns, the educational interests of the colored children 
will be promoted thereby, then such board or boards shall be 
and they are hereby authorized to form one school district by 
the union of two or more school districts or sub-districts, or 
one of each, for the purpose of establishing a separate school 
for colored children. Any district so formed shall be under the 
control and management of a Board of Education to be com- 
posed of the presidents of the Boards of Education residing in 
enoh districts : Provided, There shall be three or more ; but if the 
number be less than three, then the deficiency shall be made up 
by an election at the time that other school officers shall be 
elected in such districts, as provided by law. It shall be the 
duty of the Board of Education for any district so formed to 
keep up a school in such district the same number of months 
that other schools are required by law to be kept up in the ter- 
ritory included in such district, and for this purpose to rent or 
cause to be erected a school building in such place within such 
district, as shall best subserve the interest of the colored chil- 
dren therein, and to this end such board is hereby invested with 
the same authority to raise the necessary funds as is by law 
conferred on the Boards of Education in incorporated towns. 
In all other respects the terms and advantages of said schools 
shall be equal to others of the same grade in their respective 
townships, cities and villages, and the township boards may, in 
their respective townships, admit into the schools provided for 
in this section persons over twenty-one years of age. [March 
1, 1869.] 
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PUBLIC SAFETY. 



Seotion 1. All the doors for iogress and egress to and from 
all public school-houses and other public buildings, and also of 
all theatres, assembly rooms, halls, churches, factories with 
more than twenty employes, and all other buildings or places 
of public resort whatever, where people are wont to assemble, 
excepting school-houses and churches of one room on the ground 
floor, which shall hereafter be erected, together with all those 
heretofore erected, and which are still in use as such public 
buildings or places of resort, shall be so hung as to^ open out- 
wardly from the audience rooms, halls or work-shops of such 
buildings or places : Provided, That said doors may be hung on 
double-jointed hinges, so as to open with equal ease outwardly 
and inwardly. 

Seo. 2. Any architect, superintendent or other person or 
persons, or body corporate, who may have charge of the erec- 
tion, or may- have the control or custody of any of the said 
buildings or places of resort mentioned in section one of this 
act, who shall refuse or fail to comply with the provisions of 
said first section within six months from the passage of this 
act, in cases of said buildings or places aforesaid which have 
been heretofore erected, and before the completion or occupa? 
tion for said purposes of any of said buildings or places now Id 
process of erection, shall, on proof of such refusal or failure 
before any court of competent jurisdiction, be adjudged to be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and be punished by a fine of not less 
than one hundred n.or more than one thousand dollars, which 
said fine shall be collected as is now provided by law for the 
collection of fines in such cases, and when collected shall be 
paid into and become a part of the public school fund of the 
county or city or incorporated town in which said misdemeanor 
'waS' committed. [March 9^ 1872.] 
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CONSTITUTION AND AMENDMENT, 

m REGARD TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



AETICLE IX. 

EDUCATION. 

Seotion 1. A general diffasion of knowledge and intelli- 
gence being essential to the preservation of the rights and 
liberties of the people, the General Assembly shall establish 
and maintain free schools for the gratuitous instruction of all 
persons in this State between the ages of five and twenty-one 
years. 

Sec. 2. Separate schools may be established for children of 
African descent. All funds provided for the support of public 
schools shall be appropriated in proportion to the number of 
children, without regard to color. 

Seo. 3. The supervision of public instruction shall bo vested 
in a " Board of Education," whose powers and duties shall be 
prescribed by law. A Superintendent of Public Schools^ who 
shall be the President of the Board, shall be elected by the 
qualified voters of the State. He shall possess the qualifica- 
tions of a State Senator^ and hold his office for the term of 
four years, and shall perform such duties, and receive such 
compensation, as may be prescribed by law. The Secretary 
of State and Attorney-General shall be ex officio members, and, 
with the Superintendent, compose said Board of Education. 

Seo. 4. The General Assembly shall also establish and main- 
tain a State University, with departments for instruction in 
teaching, in agriculture, and in natural science, as soon as the 
public school fund will permit. 

Seo. 5. The proceeds of all lands that have been or here- 
after may be granted by the United States to this State, and 
not otherwise appropriated by this State or the United States ; 
also, all moneys, stocks, bonds, lands, and other property now 
belonging to any fund for purposes of education ; also, the net 
proceeds of all sales of lands and other property and effects 
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that may aoorne to the State by escheat, or from sales of 
eatrays, or from anolainicd divideDds, or distribative shares of 
the estates of deceased persons, or from fines, penalties and for- 
feilaros; also, any proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
which may have been or hereafter may be paid over to this 
State (if Congress will consent to such appropriation); also, ail 
other grants, gifts or devises that have been or hereafter may 
be made to this State, and not otherwise appropriated by the 
terms of the grant, gift or devise, shall be securely invested and 
sacredly preserved as a public school fund; the annual inoome 
of which fund, together with so much of the ordinary revenue 
of the State as may be necessary, shall be faithfully appro- 
priated for establishing and maintaining the free schools and 
the university in this article provided for, and for no other oBOs 
or purposes whatsoever. 

Seo. 6. !No part of the public school fund shall ever be in- 
vested in the stock, or bonds, or other obligations of any State, 
or of any county, city, town or corporation. The stock of the 
Bank of the State of Missouri now held for school purposes, 
o.nd all other stocks belonging to any school or university fund, 
ball be sold, in such manner and at such time as the General 
LBsembly may prescribe; and the proceeds thereof, and the 
Toceeds of the sales of any lands or other property which now 
elong or may hereafter belong to said school fund, may be 
nvested in the bonds of the United States. All county school 
inds shall be loaned upon good and sufficient unencumbered 
eal estate security, with personal security in addition thereon. 

Sko. 7. Ko township or school district shall receive any por- 
ion of the public school fund, unless a free school shall have 
een kept therein for not less than three months during the 
ear for which distribution' thereof is made. The General As* 
embly shall have power to require, by law, that every child of 
ufficient mental and physical ability shall attend the public 
shools, during the period between the ngee of five and eighteen 
ears, for a term equivalent to sixteen months, unless educated 
y other means. 

Sko. 8. In oane the public school fund shall be insufficient to 
[iBtain a free school at least four months in every year in each 
uhool district in this State, the General Assembly may provide, 
y law, for the raising of such deficiency, by levying a tax on 
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all the taxable property in each eounty, towDSbip or sohool 
district, as they may deem proper. 

Sec. 9. The General Asaombly shall, as far as it can be done 
vrithoat iofrioging upon vested rights, reduce all lands, moneys 
and other property nsed or held for school purposes, in the 
various counties of this State, into the public BObool fund herein 
provided for, and, in making diBtribntion of the annual income 
of said fund, shall take into consideration the amount of any 
county or city funds appropriated for common school purposes, 
and make such distribution as will equalize the amount appro- 
priated for common schools throughoat the State. 



AMENDUBNT. 

Article IX of the Constitution of the State of Uissonri is 
bereby amended by adding a new section thereto, to be nom- 
bered and known aa a""*'"" ""^ ""'' *" """'' "= *'"""'"" ■ 

SiOTioN 10. Keith 
city, town, township, 
tion, shall ever make 
fand whatever, anytb 
tarian purpose, or I 
academy, seminary, ci 
learning controlled bj 
tion whatever; nor t 
property or real esta 
city, town, or such pi 
sectarian purpose whi 
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COPIES OF THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 

MAKING APPROPRIATIONS OF THE VACANT LANDS IN THE 

VILLAGE OP ST. LOUIS, Etc., IN THE 

STATE OF MISSOURI. 



AN ACT 



Making fUrther provision for settling claims to land in the Territory of 

Missouri. 

Sbotion 1. Be it enacted^ etc., That the rights, titles and 
olaims to town or village lots, out-lots, common-field lots and 
commons in, adjoining and belonging to the several towns or 
villages of Portage des Sioux, St. Charles, St. Louis, St. Ferdi- 
nand, Ville-a-Eobert, Carondelet, Ste. Genevieve, New Madrid, 
New Bourbon, Jjittle Prairie and Arkansas, in the Territory of 
Missouri, which lots have been inhabited, cultivated or possessed 
prior to the twentieth day of December, one thousand eight 
hundred and three, shall be and the same are hereby confirmed 
to the inhabitants of the respective towns or villages aforesaid, 
according to their several right or rights in common thereto : 
Provided, That nothing therein contained shall be construed to 
affect the rights of any persons claiming the same lands, or any 
part thereof, whose claims have been confirmed by the Board 
of Commissioners for adjusting and settling claims to land in 
the said Territory. And it shall be the duty of the principal 
deputy surveyor for the said Territory, as soon as may be, to 
survey or cause to be surveyed and marked, (where the same 
has not already been done according to law), the out-boundary 
lines of the said several towns or villages, so as to include the 
out-lots, common-field lots and commons thereto respectively 
belonging. And he shall make out plats of the surveys, which 
he shall transmit to the Surveyor General, who shall forward 
copies of the said plats to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office and the Recorder of Land Titles; the expense of 
surveying said out-boundary lines shall be paid by the United 
States out of any moneys appropriated for surveying the publio 
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lands : Provided, That the whole expense shall not exceed threo 
dollars for dvery mile that shall be actually surveyed and 
marked. 

Seo. 2. That all town or village lots^ out-lots or common- 
field lots included in such surveys, which are not rightfully 
owned or claimed by any private individuals, or held as com* 
mons belonging to such towns or villages, or that the President 
of the United States may not think proper to reserve for mili- 
tary purposes, shall be and the same are hereby reserved for.the 
support of schools in the respective towns or villages aforesaid: 
Provided, That the whole quantity of land contained in the lots 
reserved for the support of schools in any one town or village 
shall not exceed one-twentieth part of the whole lands included 
in the general survey of such town or village. 



Approved June 18, 1812. 



AN ACT 

Supplementary to an Act passed on the thirteenth day of June, one thou* 
sand eight hundred and twelve, entitled ^^ An Act making further 
provision for settling the claims to land in the Territory of Missouri.'^ 

Seotion 1. Be it enacted, etc.. That it shall be the duty of 
the individual owners, or claimants, of town or village lots, out- 
lots and common-field lots in, adjoining, or belonging to the 
several towns or villages of Portage des Sioux, St. Charles, St. 
Louis, St. Ferdinand, Yille-a-Bobert, Carondelet, Ste. Genevieve^ 
New Madrid, New Bourbon and Little Prairie, in Missouri, and 
the village of Arkansas, in the Territory of Arkansas, whose 
lots were confirmed by the act of Congress of the thirtieth 
[thirteenth] of June, one thousand eight hundred and twelve, 
entitled '^An Act malking further provision for settling the 
claims to land in the Territory of Missouri,'' on the ground of 
inhabitation, cultivation or possession, prior to the twentieth 
day of December, one thousand eight hundred and three, to 
proceed, within eighteen months after the passage of this act^ 
to designate their said lots, by proving before the Becorder of 
Land Titles for said State and Territory, the fact of such inhab- 
itation, cultivation or possession, and the boundaries and extent 
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of each claim, so as to enable the Surveyor General to distin- 
guish the private from the vacant lots appertaining to. the said 
towns and villages. 

Seo. 2. That immediately after the expiration of the said 
term allowed for proving such facts, it shall be the duty of the 
Surveyor General, within whose district such lots lie, to proceed, 
under the instructions of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, to survey, designate and set apart to the said 
towns and villages respectively, so many of the said vacant 
town or village lots, out-lots and common-field lots, for the sup- 
port of schools in the said towns and villages respectively, as 
the President of the United States shall not, before that time, 
have reserved for military purposes, and not exceeding one- 
twentieth part of the whole lands included in the general sur- 
vey of such towns or villages, according to the provisions of 
the second section of the above mentioned act of Congress ; and 
also to survey and designate, so soon after the passage of this 
act as may be, the commons belonging to said towns and vil- 
lages, according to their respective claims and confirmations 
under the said act of Congress, where the same has not been 
already done : Provided, That lots relinquished to the United 
States on account of damages done them by earthquakes, and 
in lieu of which lands have been located elsewhere, shall neither 
be so designated or set apart, nor taken into the estimate of the 
quantity to which any town or village is entitled. 

Seo. 3. That the Beoorder shall issue a certificate of confirm- 
ation for each claim confirmed, and shall receive for the ser- 
vices required of him by this act the sum of one dollar for each 
lot so proved to have been inhabited, cultivated and possessed, 
to bo paid by the respective claimants ; and so soon as the said 
term shall have expired, he shall flirnish the Surveyor General 
with a list of the lots so proved to have been inhabited, culti- 
vated or possessed, to serve as his guide in distinguishing them 
from the vacant lots to be set apart as above described, and 
shall transmit a copy of such list to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office. 

* * ^ * * * 

Approved May 26, 1824. 
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AN ACT 



Further supplemental to the act entitled ^*An Act making further pro- 
visions for settling the claims to land in the Territory of Missouri," 
passed the thirteenth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
twelve. 

Sbction 1. Be it enacted, etc.,. That the United States do 
hereby relinquish to the inhabitants of the several tovp^ns or 
villages of Portage des Sioux, St. Charles, St. Louis, St. Ferdi- 
nand, Ville-a-Eobert, Carondelet, Ste. Genevieve, New Madrid^ 
New Bourbon and Little Prairie, in the State of Missouri, all 
the right, title and interest of the United States in and to the 
town or village lots, out-lots, common-field lots and commons 
in, adjoining and belonging to the said towns or villages, con- 
firmed to them respectively by the first section of the act of 
Congress, entitled "An Act making further provisions for set- 
tling the claims to land in the Territory of Missouri," passed 
the thirteenth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
twelve, to be held by the inhabitants of said towns and villages, 
in full property, according to their several rights therein, to be 
regulated or disposed of for the use of the inhabitants, accord- 
ing to the laws of the State of Missouri. 

Seo. 2. And be it further enacted^ That the United States do 
hereby relinquish all their right, title and interest in and to the 
town and village lots, ont-lots and common-field. lots in the 
State of Missouri, reserved for the support of schools in the 
respective towns and villages aforesaid by the second section of 
the above recited act of Congress ; and that the same shall be 
sold or disposed of, or regulated for the same purposes, io such 
manner as may bo directed by the Legislature of said State. 

Approved January 27, 1881. 
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RULES 



FOB THE GOVEENMENT OF THE BOAED OP PEESI- 

DENT AND DIEECTOES OP THE ST. 

LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



SESSIONS OF THE BOAED AND EULES OF OEDEE. 



EuLE 1. The stated sessions of the Board shall be hreld at 
the office of the Corporation^ on the second Tuesday in each and 
every month, commencing at eight o'clock p. m., from the first of 
April till the £rst of October, and at seven and a half o'clock 
p. M.the remainder of the year. 

EuLE 2. The President, or any three members of the Board, 
may call special sessions by giving three days' notice in writ- 
ing to the other members of the Board, and stating the object 
of said call ; bnt no business other than the special business for 
which it has been called shall be transacted at such session. 

BuLE 3. At all sessions of the Board a majority of the 
whole numl^er elected shall constitute a quorum to do business, 
but any smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and 
compel the attendance of absent members. (See Charter, 
Sec. 6.) 

EuLS 4. The President, upon taking the chair, shall call the 
members to order, on the appearance of a quorum. The order 
of business of every session, except when otherwise specially 
directed, shall be as follows : 

1. Eeading of record of last session.. 

2. Eeading of letters and communications. 

8. Eeports from Secretary, * Treasurer, Attorney, Superin- 
tendent and Bailiff. 

4. Eeports from standing committees. j 

5. Eeports from special committees. 

6. Unfinished business. 

7. New business. 
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BuLS 5. All special oommittees shall be called upon for 
report by the President whenever their report is due, and any 
special committee failing to report at such time, or in the next 
two sessions following thereafter, shall be considered discharged, 
unless extension of time is granted. 

Bulb 6. No person, other than a member or officer of the 
Board shall, unless by permission, be allowed to make any com- 
munication to the Board, except in writing, and such permission 
must be unanimous. 

Bulb 7. No motion shall be subject to debate Until it has 
been seconded and stated by the Chair. It shall be reduced to 
writing at the request of any member of the Board. 

Bulb 8. When a question is before the Board, no motion 
shall be received, except to adjourn, to lay on the table, to close 
the debate, to refer, to postpone indefinitely, to postpone to a 
certain time, or to amend; and the motions shall take prece- 
dence in the order above named ; the first, second and third 
shall be decided without debate, and the second and third by a 
two-thirds vote. Any member may call for a division of the 
question, when the same admits of it. 

Bulb 9. When the Board has decided to close the debate, 
the vote shall be taken first on the amendments that may be 
pending, and next also on the main question. 

m 

Bulb 10. The President shall decide all questions of order, 
subject to an appeal to the Board by any member. In case of 
appeal, the question shall be : Shall the decision of the Chair he 
sustained? and, until it is decided, all debate upon the pending 
question shall be suspended. 

Bulb 11. The reconsideration of a vote may be moved at the 
same session at which the vote was taken by any member who 
voted with the majority, but such motion shall be decided at 
that or the next regular session, and a matter once finally deci- 
ded shall not be revived within a period of three months, unless 
by the unanimous consent of the Board. 

Bulb 12. Every member present shall vote on all questions, 
unless excused by the Board. 

Bulb 13. The yeas and nays shall bo called and entered on 
the record whenever demanded by two members of the Board, 



and every member shall have the privilege of having his vote 
and reasODB therefor recorded on anj and every qneation, if hd 
80 desire. 

Bdlb 14. No member Bhall be allowed to give his vote on 
any qnestion after the result h&a been annoanoed by the Chur, 
noless by nnanimons consent; bnt any member may, after the 
annonncement of the result of a vote by the Chair, and before 
the statement of a new qnestion, call for a division. 

Bdle 15. When a member is about to speak on any ques- 
tion, he shall arise and address bioisetf to the President, confino 
himself strictly to the point in debate, and avoid personalities. 

Bole 16. No member shall speak more than five minntes at 
any one time on any motion under discnssioD, nor more than 
once nntil ail other members choosing to speak shall have 
spoken, Bor more than twice to the same question withoat oon- 
Bent of the Board. 

Bulk 17. No member shall be interrupted whilst speakiog^ 
unless by a call to order. If a member be called to order, he 
shall immediately take his seat until the point is decided by the 
Chair. 

Bole 18. No member shall leave the Board before the olose 
of the session without permission of the President. 

Bulk 19. None of the foregoing rules shall be repealed or 
altered unless a majority of all the directors vote for the repeal 
or alteration, nor unless upon motion made in writing for that - 
purpose at the previous session of the Board. 
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FOB THE GOVERNMENT OF THE BOARD OF PEESI- 

DENT AND DIRECTOES OF THE ST. 

LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



ELECTION OF DIRECTORS. 

BuLE 1. All general elections for Directors of the St. Louis 
Publio Schools shall be held in the respective wards at the same 
time as the general city election for Council men in said wards^ 
and at sach place or places as the board may direct. 

BuLE 2. Said elections shall bo conducted by two Judges and 
one Clerk for each poll at which said elections are to be held, 
to be appointed by the Board. The certificates of the Judges of 
the election, signed by them and attested by the Clerk, showing 
the full return of all votes polled at such election, and for whom 
given, shair constitute the ct*e:lentials of the person having the 
largest number of votes so returned, and shall entitle him to his 
seat as hereinafter provided — the Board reserving the right to 
declare null and void any election, in either ward, which it may 
deem illegal. 

BuLE 3. It shall bo the duty of the Secretary, in all elec- 
tions, to furnish to the Judges and Clerk at each of the respect- 
ive polls a printed form of certificates of return, a box for hold- 
ing the ballots, and a book with the names of the registered 
voters; and upon receiving the returns of electioni^, to preserve 
the same until the next session of the Board thereafter, and 
deliver them sealed to the President. Whenever any vacancy 
shall occur, ho shall notify the Board at its first session there- 
after, who shall thereupon order a special election to be held, 
and notice thereof to be published in two or more of the leading 
newspapers of the city, for at least one week prior to the day 
on which such election is to be held': Provided alivays^ That no 
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special election shall be held if snch vacancy occur within ninety 
days prior to the general election. 

Bulb 4. It shall be the daty of the Judges and Clerk to fill 
said form of certificates of returns with the names of the candi- 
dates^ and the number of votes each received; the votes shall 
be recorded in the book furnished^ and numbered — a corre- 
sponding number being set opposite the name of each voter, in 
the same manner as prescribed by the present law regulating 
elections in St. Louis county. They shall sign and seal the 
same, and deliver them to the Secretary, for which service each 
Judge and Clerk shall receive the sum of five dollars. 

Bulb 5. The returns being delivered to the President as 
herein before provided, he shall open and read them to the 
Board, and shall ask of each person elected the following ques- 
tions, which must be answered under oath, in the affirn^ative : 

First — Are you a citizen of the United States, and twenty- 
one years of age ? 

Second — Have you paid a city tax ? 

Third — Have you resided in the ward from which you were 
elected for six months next preceding your election ? 

And the following, which must be answered in the negative^ 
in like manner : 

First — Are you a member of the Board of Common Council^ 
or do you hold any office under the City of St. Louis/ to which 
you were either elected or appointed ? 

Second — Are you, directly or indirectly, indebted to the 
"Board of President and Directors of the St. Louis Public 
Schools ? '' 

Third — Are you, directly or indirectly, interested in any real 
property which is leased of the Public Schools, or that is claimed 
by them? 

Fourth — Are you, directly or indirectly, interested in any 
claim held adverse to the title of the Public Schools to any of 
the lands allotted to them or set apart for their use, or to any 
property which is claimed by them ? 

All of which being answered to the satisfaction of the Board,, 
as ascertained by direct vote thereof, the person so answering 
shall take the following oath, and be deemed and declared duly 
elected and qualified as Director, and shall take his seat as 
member of the Board : 
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State of Missouri, > 

County of St. Louis^ > * 

I solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support the Constitution and 

Laws of the United States and of the State of Missouri, and the Rules and 

Regulations of the '^ Board of President and Directors of the St. Louis 

Public Schools," and that I will faithfully demean myself in office as 

School Director, to the best of my knowledge and ability, so help me 

God. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, > Pseal 1 

, 18 — . 5 



this day of 



OFFICERS OF THE BOARD. 



EuLE 6. The Board shall, at its first regular session in May, 
or as soon thereafter as may be, in each year, elect a President 
and Vice-President from their own number, and a Secretary, 
Treasurer, Attorney, Superintendent, Bailiff and Architect, who 
shall hold their respective offices for one year, and until their 
successors are duly elected and qualified, unless sooner removed 
by the Board. The election of the officers of the Board here 
named shall be by ballot, and a majority of all the votes cast 
shall be necessary to elect, l^o election of officers shall be 
held except at a regular session or adjourned session held for 
that purpose. 

DUTIES OF PRESIDENT. 

EuLE 7. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at 
all sessions of the Board ; preserve order ; enforce the rules ; 
sign all bonds, notes, agreements, deeds or leases, ordered to be 
executed by the Board ; sign all warrants drawn on the Treasu- 
rer ; appoint all standing committees and all special committees, 
when not otherwise provided for. The President shall also be 
the custodian of the bonds of all the officers. 

DDTIES OF TIOE-PRESIDENT. 

EuLE 8. In case of the resignation, absence, or other cause 
of disability of the President, the Yice-President shall do and 
perform all the duties of the President. In case of absence or 
disability of both the President and Vice-President, the Presi- 
dent pro tempore shall do and perform all the duties of the 
President. 

DUTIES OF SECRETARY. 

EuLE 9. It shall be the duty of the Secretary (in addition 
to the duties defined in Eule 8) to record the proceedings of the 
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Board in a book kept for that purpose, and to index the same. 
This index shall contain among its captions also the following 
headings : 

1. Resolutions^ giving carrent namber, object, date and page 
of record. 

2. Reports^ with separate headings for each standing com- 
mittee and each officer, and one beading for special committees 
jointly, giving carrent nnrober, object, date and page of record. 

3. Rules, giring carrent number, object, date and page of 
record. 

4. Contracts, giving carrent number, subject, date and page 
of record. 

BuLE 10. The Secretary shall attest all public acts of the 
President; affix thereto, when necessary, the seal of the corpo- 
ration, and prepare notices to be served on the members, in 
due time, of ail regular and special sessions of the board and 
the committees thereof. 

SuLE 11. He shall present to the chairman of each commit- 
tee a statement of the business, and all applications, resolutions 
and propositions referred to the same, with such books, plats 
and documents in possession of the Board as the respective 
committees may from time to time direct. 

EuLE 12. He shall take into his posse^^sion all deeds, books, 
letters and other papers belonging to the Corporation, and keep 
the Bame in good order, subject at all times to the order of the 
Board, or the examination of any member thereof; and shall 
lay before the Board, at each moetingp all letters or other docu- 
ments left with or directed to him for that purpose. He shall 
keep the books and accounts of the Public Schools in the manner 
designated by the board. 

Rule 13. The Secretary shall keep a regular docket, and 
place upon the same ail reports due at certain periods, pursuant 
to the rules or ronolntions of the Board. Ho shall likewise 
place upon the docket all resolutions, reports, applications and 
communications which are referred to commiitcos or officers, 
whether such reference is made with or without instruction for 
reporting an opinion, for action, or with power to act, and he 
shall keep all such matters referred upon the docket until the 
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same are disposed of by report and action of the Board, or by 
default. 

BuLE 14. Ho shall make oat all accounts for moneys due 
this Corporation, and deliver and charge the same to theBailifT^ 
and furnish to the Board, at each regular meeting, a statement 
of receipts and expenditures. lie shall pay over to the Treas- 
urer^ at least once in each week, all moneys collected or received 
by him for the Board. Ho shall, at the end of each fiscal year, 
make out a report of the financial condition of the Board, 
together with a statement of the lands in its possession, whether 
held in fee simple or under lease; how disposed of, either by 
leasing or for school-house sites ; the quantity of land unleased, 
and where located. 

BuLE 15. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to possess 
himself of the necessary knowledge in relation to the real estate 
owned by this Board, as to its location, condition and value; 
and he shall possess himself of such other information as may 
be useful to the Board, or to any person having business with 
the Corporation. He shall keep the plats of all the real estate 
of the Public Schools, representing upon these plats the actual 
condition of the real estate. He shall also keep a complete 
register of such real estate, in book form, giving the .full 
description and designation of all lots and parcels of land, with 
the date and amount of the last valuation placed upon the 
same, stating the names of lessees where property is leased, or 
of schools and buildings where so occupied. 

BuLE 16. The Secretary shall receive and register, for the 
inspection and examination of the Auditing Committee, all 
accounts and bills presented against the Board ; and in this 
register of bills he shall, for each bill, refer to the proper record, 
authority or rule upon which such bill is based, giving in every 
instance date, page and time of record, or page and number of 
rules. He shall also report to the Board upon the condition of 
all accounts, books, plats and indexes, at the regular session 
next preceding the session at which the report of the quarterly 
examination by the Auditing Committee is due. 

BuLE 17. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to give the 
necessary information to all parties desirous of purchasing or 
leasing lots ; and he shall negotiate with such parties according 
to the instructions of the Committee on Lands and Claims, or 
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the Committee on Leases, and report to the respective commit- 
tee the resnlt of his negotiations. He shall keep a complete 
lease record posted np to date, and shall report at each regular 
session of the Board what leases, if any, have expired since the 
last regular session 3 and if none have expired, he shall report 
this fact. He shall also report whether the leases and renewals 
of leases granted have been executed by the parties, and he 
shall continue to report all such unexecuted leases at each ses- 
sion, until the same are either executed or revoked by the 
Board. "No lease or renewal of lease shall be delivered by the 
Secretary unless the same shall have been first reported by him 
to the Board, by giving the name of lessees, decription of prop- 
erty, condition, period of lease, and the price agreed upon, 

BuLE 18. He shall devote himself exclusively to the business 
of his office. 

BuLE 19. He shall- give security, in the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars, for the faithful discharge of his duties. 

DUTIES OF TREASURER. 

BuLE 20. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to receive 
and keep the money and money obligations of this Corporation, 
and pay out the money upon warrants drawn by the President 
and countersigned by the Secretary, and not otherwise. 

BuLE 21. He shall keep a correct aud comprehensive account 
of all moneys by him received and disbursed, in a book to be 
kept by him for that purpose, subject to the inspection of any 
member of the Board; he shall render a statement to the 
Secretary monthly, and oftener if required. 

Bulb 22. He shall give bond, in the sum of two hundred 
thousand dollars, for the faithful performance of his duties, with 
such security as shall be approved by the Board. 

DUTIES OF ATTORNEY. 

Bulb 28. It shall be the duty of the Attorney to take charge 
of the legal business of the Board in all the Courts of the State 
and of the United States (his expenses and extra compensation 
being allowed by the Board when he is required to go out of the 
county of St. Louis), and to make a report to the Board semi- 
annually, on the second Tuesdays of April and October, of the 
state of their business in the courts ; and he shall enumerate in 
such report all undecided claims of the Board, and also report 
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the disposal of such as hadl)een acted npon during the last half 
year. He shall attend the sessions of the Board, and give his 
written opinion on all legal questions referred to him by the 
Board or by standing committees ; draw all legal instruments, 
leases and other conveyances of the Board, and pay all moneys 
collected by him for the board, to the Secretary of the Board. 

EuLB 24. He shall give security, in the sum of ten -thousand 
dollars, for the faithful discharge of his duties. 

DUTIES OF SUPERINTENDENT. 

Bulb 25. The Superintendent shall devote himself exclu- 
sively to the duties of his office. 

EuLB 26. He shall exercise a general supervision over the 
Public Schools of the city, and to this end shall visit . them, 
examine into their condition and progress, and see that all the 
rules prescribed for their government are faithfully observed. 

EuLE 27. He shall inform himself regarding the progress of 
instruction and discipline in schools in other places, and from 
time to time suggest appropriate means for the advancement of 
the Public Schools in this city. 

EuLE 28. He shall report in writing, at the end of every 
quarter, or whenever required by the Board, giving a detailed 
statement of the condition and prospects of the schools, and 
recommending such measures for their improvement as he may 
deem advisable. In the month of October the Superintendent 
shall report an estimate of the probable increase of pupils for 
whom seats should be provided before the month of September 
of the ensuing year, specifying as nearly as may be the locali* 
ties in which the school accommodations are inadequate to the 
wants of the community. He shall make his annual report on 
or before the first meeting in December following the close of 
the scholastic year. 

EuLE 29. In the event of the building or altering of school- 
houses, he shall communicate to the Board such information on 
the subject as he may possess, and shall suggest such plans for 
the same as he may consider most economical and best for the 
health and convenience of the teachers and pupils. 

EuLB 30. He shall make investigation as to the condition 
and number of the children in the city who are not receiving 
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the benefits of ednoation, and Bhall endeavor to asoertMQ th« 
reaaonR, and suggest the remedies. 

Bulk SI. Ho shall attend all sessions of the Board, and, 
irhen reqnesti d, those of the standing committees. 

Bdlk 32. He shall be present at the office of the Board 
every day between the hours of twelve and one o'olook, to 
attend tq such office busineas as pertains to his department. 

BuEE 83. He shall prepare the forms for the necessary 
sobool registers, books of record, and blanks for the use of 
teachers. 

BuLE 34. He shall enpervise and certify to the semi-quarterly 
pay-rolls of the teachers, as returned by the principals of the 
several schools, and shall assist the Secretary in paying the 
same. 

Bulb 85. The Assistant Superintendents, one of whom shall 
be proficient in German, shall aid the Superintendent in per- 
forming the work devolving upon bim by the rules and regula- 
tions of the Board, and they shall, further, occupy their whole 
time daring the Hcssions of the schools in visiting the various 
' jpartmenta of the same, except when required by the Saperin- 
indent to assist him in the performance of other dnties. They 
lall, further, report to the Superintendent, weekly, or oftener, 
, writing, giving the details of their observations in the 
ihools, and recommending such measures as they deem oon- 
icive to the interests of the same. 

DUTIES or BAIlIFr. 
Bulk 86. It shall be the duty of the Bailiff to take charge 
' and protect the real estate held by the Board from any tres- 
iS8, wrong or injury; to prevent any person from taking poB- 
>Bsion of said i-eal estate without the permission of the Board; 
< inform the ^oard from time to time when any person shall 
I in the adverse possession of any of said real estate, and 
'der such person away from the same. 

BuLE 37. He shall exercise a general supervision over the 
nants of the Board, collect all bills placed in his hands by the 
loretary, and report the names of all delinquents at the first 
gnlar session thereafter, and shall continue to report the 
me until all delinquents have paid up, or are released by the 
lard, or otherwise disposed of. All rents and other moneys 
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collected or received by said Bailiff shall be paid to the Secre- 
tary of the Board, as soon as practicable after receiving or col* 
lectiDg the same. 

SuLE 38. He shall superintend the repairing of school- 
houses, under the direction of the Building Committee, and 
shall have general supervision over the janitors of the several 
school-houses, under the direction of the Committee on Janitors* 

EuLE 39. After the close of each scholastic year, the Bailiff 
shall take an inventory of all furniture and effects in the differ- 
ent schools, and report the same at the next session of the 
Board, together with an estimate of its value and a statement 
of its condition, its increase or loss as compared with the last 
year's inventory and estimate. 

BuLE 40. He shall attend to any other business or order of 
the Board which is not required to be attended to by any other 
officer thereof, except as herein otherwise provided. He shall 
keep a conveyance for the efficient performance of his duties. 

BuLE 41. He shall be present at the office of the Board every 
day from 11 o'clock a. m. to 1 o'clock p. m. 

EuLE 42. No act, contract, transaction or proceeding of said 
Bailiff, except his receipt for rent, shall bind the Board or injure 
or prejudice any right, title or interest of, in or to any property 
held by the Board. 

EuLE 43. Said Bailiff shall give bond, payable to this Corpo- 
ration, with such security as shall be approved by the Board, 
in the sum of ten thousand dollars, conditioned that he will 
deliver to and pay over to this Corporation and account for all 
money, books, papers, maps, evidences of debt, and other prop- 
erty and effects of this Board that may come into his possession 
or control, and that he will in all things faithfully discharge his 
duties as such Bailiff. 

DUTIES AND COMPENSATION OF ARCHITECT. 

EuLE 44. It shall be the duty of the Architect to draft plans, 
specifications and contracts for all buildings and improvements 
ordered by the Board, and to furnish the Chairman of the Build- 
ing Committee copies of such plans, specifications and contracts 
in each case. Ho shall superint^d the construction of all 
buildings and improvements ordered by the Board, from their 
inception to their final completion. He shall turn over, at the 
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termiBation of his office, the Buperintendence of all buildingB 
and improvements then in process of erection or construction 
to his successor in office, and shall deliver all duplicate plans, 
specifications and contracts to the chairman of the Building 
Committee, without delay. 

EuLE 45. For the faithful performance of his duties as above 
specified, he shall give bond, in the sum of ten thousand dollars, 
with securities approved by the Board. 

EuLE 46. The compensation of the Architect shall be three 
and one-half per centum upon the aggregate cost of the com- 
pletion of buildings and improvements for the erection of which 
he has drafted plans, specifications and contracts, and which 
were begun and completed under his supervision. If only part 
of the above work is or shall be done by order of the Board, 
his compensation shall bo pro rata, such pro rata to be in accord- 
ance with payments earned and due the contractor. For all 
other work, if any, that is or should be done by him by order 
of the Board, his compensation shall be determined by the 
Building Committee. The compensation to be paid to the 
Architect shall be considered due and payable at the following 
times and in the following proportions : One-half of three and 
one-half per centum as soon as all drawings are completed and 
duplicates are delivered, and the corresponding contract with 
the builder is made ; the remaining one-half of said commission 
in proportion to and at the times of payments made of the 
different instalments under the contract to the builder. 

OOMMITTEES AND THEIR DUTIES. 

EuLE 47. The President shall appoint, at the regular session 
in May, or as soon thereafter as may be, the following standing 
committees, of each of which he shall be a member ex-ojfficiOy 
viz: 

1. Auditing Committee, consisting of three members. 

2. Teachers Committee, consisting of six members. 

3. Committee on Lands and Claims, consisting of six 

members. 

4. Committee on Leases, consisting of six members. 

6. Committee on Publication and Supplies, consisting of 
three members. 

6. Committee on Course of Study, Text Books and Appa- 
ratus, consisting of six members. 
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7. Bnilding Committee, coDsisting of six members. 

8. Committee on Janitors, consisting of three members. 

9. Committee on Ways and Means, consisting of three 

members. 

10. Committee on Salaries, consisting of three members. 

11. Library Committee, consisting of five members. 

12. Committee on Bales and Eegulations, consisting of three 

members. 

EcTLE 48. The Teachers Committee, Committee on Lands 
:and Claims, Committee on Leases, Committee on Course of 
Study, Text Books and Apparatus, and Building Committee, 
•shall consist of one member from each district, the districts to 
be composed as follows : The First and Second Wards shall 
<5onstitute the First District ; the Third and Fourth Wards, the 
Second ; the Fifth and Sixth Wards, the Third ; the Seventh 
and Eighth Wards, the Fourth ; the Ninth and Tenth Wards, 
the Fifth ; the Eleventh and Twelfth Wards, the Sixth District. 
Four members of any one of said committees shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. The Library Commit- 
tee shall consist of five members of the Board besides the 
President, and the same shall be ex-officio members of the Board 
of Managers of the Public School Library. 

EuLE 49. Every standing committee of the Board shall keep 
a record of its proceediogs ; and no report purporting to be 
the regular action of the committee shall be presented to the 
Board unless acted upon and signed by a majority of the com- 
mittee. 

AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

EuLE 50. It shall be the duty of the Auditing Committee to 
examine monthly, and oftener if required, every bill or claim 
presented to the Board for payment; to examine the Treasurer's 
and Secretary's books and accounts, and report thereon at the 
first regular sessions in January, April, July and October, and 
oftener if required ; and no claim of any amount for money due 
from the Board is to be paid or settled until the same has been 
examined by them and submitted to the Board for its action 
thereon ; and no officer connected with this Board shall pay any 
money (or sign any check, warrant or bond in lieu thereof) on 
any demand until it has been approved as above stated ; but 
this section shall not extend to contracts expressly made by 
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the boardi nor to salaries^ nor to bills amonnting to less than 
one hundred dollars ordered by the Building Committee for 
repairs, nor to bills of ten dollars and under, which are to be 
paid out of the contingent fund ; but all bills paid on account of 
contracts, salaries, and from the contingent fund, shall be placed 
monthly before the Auditing Committee and examined by the 
same, and reported on at the next regular session of the Board. 
All certificates of committees on bills originating in contracts 
shall designate the contract under which they origipate, and 
refer to the date of record on which the same was approved by 
the Board. 

* 

BuLE 51. — 1. All bills which are presented for auditing or 
payment to committees or ofScers of the Board, must be attached 
to a printed blank, which shall contain on the inside the date of 
presentation, name of the party to whom payment is due, desig- 
nation of merchandise or the kind of service rendered, the 
amount due, in numbers and words, the certificate of correct- 
ness of the proper authority, and a blank receipt, to be filled 
out and signed upon payment. The outside of each blank shall 
be appropriately headed as " St. Louis Public School Voucher," 
with the proper blank place marked for the year, the number 
of the voucher, the name of the receiver, the amount, and the 
signature of the Auditing Committee. 

2. All the bills presented for auditing shall be countersigned 
by the proper committee or authority which gave the order 
for the same. ' 

3. All bills audited shall be countersigned and marked with 
the current number by the Auditing Committee, commencing 
each year with No. 1. 

4. Separate bills shall be rendered for the furniture, repairs, 
and current expenses for each school. 

TEACHERS COMMITTEE. 

BuLE 52. The Teachers Committee shall have supervision 
of the examination of all applicants for situations as teachers, 
and keep a book of record of the same for the inspection of the 
Board. 

BuLE 53. They shall adopt such rules in regard to the exam- 
ination of teachers as they may deem proper. 

BuLE 54. They, shall, in connection with the Superintendent, 
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make nomiDatioDS to fill new situations whenever they occar, 
subject to the approval of the Board. 

EuLE 55. They shall have the power to transfer teachers, to 
suspend them^ and to make temporary appointments in case of 
vacancies occurring ; but such action shall be reported to the 
Board for its final decision. 

BuLE 56. They shall visit the Normal School as often atf 
practicable, note the methods of discipline and instruction and 
the progress of the students, and report, at the close of the sec- 
ond and fourth quarters, the members recommended for gradu- 
ation. They shall cause the withdrawal from the Normal 
School of all pupils who do not, after a reasonable trial, mani- 
fest such qualities as will render them successful teachers. 

BuLE 57. They shall visit the High School as often as prac- 
ticable^ examine into the discipline and mode of instruction of 
each teacher, note the progress made by the several classes, and 
report to the Board at the end of the year the names of the 
pupils recommended for graduation. 

BuLE 58. They shall, in connection with the Superintendent, 
take charge of the O'Fallon Polytechnic Institute and the even- 
ing schools, and recommend suitable teachers for the same. 
They shall visit said Institute and schools as often as practica- 
ble, and report to the Board from time to time the registration 
of pupils, the character of attendance, and such other informa- 
tion as may furnish the Board with a correct view of the condi- 
tion and usefulness of the same. 

BuLE 59. They shall nominate to the Board, in June, two 
Assistant Superintendents, one of whom shall be a proficient in 
the German language. 

COMMITTEE ON LANDS AND CLAIMS. 

BuLE 60. It shall be thQ duty of the Committee on Lands 
and Claims to consider and report on all claims to real estate 
in which the Board is interested, and such other matters per- 
taining to lands and claims as may be referred to said com- 
mittee. 

COMMITTEE ON LEASES. 

BuLE 61. The Committee on Leases shall have a general 
supervision over all the lands belonging to the Board, and all 
matters relating to the leasing of property shall be referred to 
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them^ and it shall be their duty to report thereon as soon as 
practicable. 

EuLK 62. It shall be the duty of this committee every year^ 
in the month of March, or oftener if fonnd necessary, to place a 
minimum value upon all the unleased land which is in the 
actual possession of the Board, and to file a list thereof in the 
office of the Secretary. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION AND SUPPLIES. 

EuLE 63. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Publica-^ 
tion and Supplies to exercise a general supervision over the 
purchase, distribution and consumption of the supplies used in 
the schools. 

EuLE 64. It shall be their duty to advertise for proposals^ 
for furnishing the various supplies in the month of July of each 
year; and all contracts shall be reported to the Board for 
approval. 

EuLE 65. It shall be their duty to supervise the printing 
of all reports, forms, blanks, etc., required by the various 
departments of the schools under the Board, to secure bids for 
such work, and to make contracts for the same, under the sanc- 
tion of the Board. 

COMMITTEE ON COURSE OP STUDY, TEXT-BOOKS, AND APPARATUS. 

EuLE 66. The Committee on Course of Study, Text-books 
and Apparatus shall have, in connection with the Superintendent, 
the general direction of the course of study, and the selection of 
the text-books and apparatus to be used in the Public Schools, 
subject always to the sanction of the Board. Any change pro- 
posed in the course of study, or any proposition for the intro* 
duction of a new text-book, shall be referred to this committee 
for consideration and report. 

BUILDING COMMITTEE. 

EuLE 67. It shall be the duty of the Building Committee to 
take charge of all buildings, and whenever any new building 'is 
wanted, to suggest the best plan and mode therefor; to have 
charge of all buildings during their erection^ and generally to 
study the most economical as well as the most commodious 
changes that may be necessary for the comfort and welfare of ail 
the schools under their jurisdiction. The committee shall report,. 
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at the first session in the month of November, such plans for 
the erection or enlargement of schools as in accordance with 
the report of the Superintendent they may deem necessary in 
order to meet the increased demand for school room by the 
month of September of the next scholastic year. 

EuLE 68. They shall, in the months of July and December, 
and oftener if required, examine into the state of the buildings 
belonging to this Eoard, and report what fixtures, painting, 
repairs and alterations may be required, and furnish an estimate 
of the cost of the same ; and no repairs, the cost of which 
exceeds one hundred dollars, shall be allowed without the 
sanction of said committee and the order of the Board. 

OOMMITTBE ON JANITOBS. 

EuLE 69. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Janitors, 
in conjunction with the BailifP, to make all necessary arrange- 
ments for the care of the school buildings and premises, and to 
appoint all Janitors and Engineers in the employ of the Board, 
or to dismiss the same when in the^r opinion the interest of the 
Board requires it. They shall have power and authority to 
regulate, alter, and prescribe the duties of the several Janitors 
and Engineers in the employ of the Board. 

EuLE 70. It shall be the duty of this committee to inspect 
as often as practicable the several school-houses, and note their 
condition in respect to cleanliness, ventilation, heating, and 
general sanitary . regulations, and to recommend to the Board 
from time to time such measures as they deem* conducive to the 
welfare of the schools. 

CfOMMITTEB OF WAYS AND MEANS. 

EuLE 71. It shall be the duty of the Committee of Ways 
and Means to report to the Board at the beginning of each fiscal 
year the receipts and expenditures of the past year, together 
with an itemed estimate of the probable receipts and expendi- 
tures of the current year. 

EuLE 72. They shall, in connection with the President, under 
the direction of the Board, make such loans as may be necessary 
to meet the current expenses or maturing obligations of the 
Board, and shall from time to time report on its financial 
condition. 

EuLE 73. They shall, from time to time, examine the books 
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of the Board, and report snob chaDge of system in the keeping 
of the aocoants and records as they may deem advisable. 

COMMITTEE ON SALARIES. 

EuLE 74. It shall be the daty of the Committee on Salaries 
to consider and report upon all matters relating to salaries of 
officers and janitors which may be referred to them, and to act 
with the Teachers Committee as a Joint Committee -on the sub- 
ject of the salaries of teachers. 

LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 

EuLE 75. It shall be the duty of the Library Committee to 
represent the Board in the Board of Managers of the Public 
School Library, and to report their transactions and recommen- 
dations. They shall take into consideration all matters pertain- 
ing to the Library, and devise means for increasing the usefulness 
of the same in the schools and in the community at large, and 
report the same to the Board quarterly. 

OOMMITTEE ON RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

EuLE 76. It shall be the duty of the 'Committee on Eules 
and Eegulations to consider and report on all matters pertaining 
to the change or alteration of the rules for the government of 
the board or of the schools under their charge ; and all propo- 
sitions made with a view to the amendment of the rules, or to 
the introductions of new regulations, shall be referred to this 
committee for report. 

EuLE 77. They shall from time to time, whenever the rules 
are to be published in the Annual Eeport, prepare such revisions 
and modifications of the rules and* regulations as they find 
necessary for the proper codification of the same,, and submit 
them to the board for action. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

EuLE 78. The nine members of the Board of Managers of 
the Public School Library, to be chosen annually by the Board 
of Public Schools, shall consist of the six members constituting 
the Library Committee, the Superintendent, the Principal of the 
High School, and the Principal of the Normal School. 

EuLB 79. The Principal of the Normal, High, and Branch 
High Schools, together wilh the Superintendent and the Assist- 
ant Superintendents, shall constitute a Committee of Examiners 
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of whioh the Saperintendent shall be Chairman ex officio. It 
shall be the duty of this committee to examine all applicants for 
situations as teachers in the schools, and to keep a record of all 
such examinations, and to report the results of the same to the 
Teachers Committee, in accordance with such regulations as 
that committee may prescribe. 

BuLE 80. All officers of the Board, at the expiration of their 
term of service; or on being removed, shall respectively deliver 
over to their successors in office all books, papers, and money 
that may be in their hands belonging to this Corporation. 

BuLE 81. The non-attendance of any member for two con- 
secutive regular sessions, of which the ysual tuptice has been 
served upon him, may be construed by the Board as a resigna- 
tion of his seat, unless he is prevented from attending by 
sickness, or absence from the city, or for a reason satisfactory 
to the Board -, and a new election shall be ordered as in cases of 
resignation. 

Bulk 82. All resolutions and orders of the Board contrary 
to, or inconsistent with, any of the foregoing Bules, are hereby 
repealed. 

BuLE 83. None of the foregoing Bules shall be repealed or 
altered unless two-thirds of all the Directors vote for the repeal 
or alteration ; nor unless upon motion made in writing for that 
purpose, at the previous meeting of the Board. 
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FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



Section. I. — Course of Study. 

Bulb 1. In the schools under the control of the Board there 
shall be four courses of studv : 

1. The Normal School course. 

2. The High School course. 

3. The District School course. 

4. The O'Fallon Polytechnic Institute. 

Bulk 2. The course of study /or the Normal School shall 
cover a period of two years, and be divided into four classes, 
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each occupying half a year, as at present arranged, subject to 
modification from time to time, as the Board shall direct. 

It shall embrace the following studies, including the modes 
of teaching the same in each case: Arithmetic, Geography, 
English Grammar, Latin, Beading and Elocution, Composition, 
Yocal Music, Drawing and Penmanship, Human Anatomy and 
Physiology, Constitution of the United States, Algebra, His- 
tory, Geometry, Mental Philosophy, Natural Philosophy, Eng- 
lish Literature, Theory and Art of Teaching. 

BuLE 3. The High School course of study shall cover a 
period of four years, and shall constitute a general and classical 
course, as at pnesent^ arranged, subject to such modifications as 
the Board shall direct. 

It shall embrace the following studies : 

Algebra, English Analysis, Physical Geography, Latin, Draw- 
ing, Geometry, Greek, Physiology, Ancient Geography, Astron- 
omy, Universal History, English Literature, Constitution of 
the United States, Yocal Music, Bhetorical Exercises, and 
allowing a substitution, in the general course, of 2!^atural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Book-keeping, Trigonometry, Botany, 
Zoology, History of Art, Astronomy, French, German, Analyt- 
ical Geometry and Calculus, liilental and Moral Philosophy, for 
a corresponding number of studies in the first list. 

BuLE 4. The District School course of study shall be divided 
into seven grades, each grade including an average year's work, 
as nearly as may be^ and the whole to constitute a thorough 
course in the following branches : Beading, Spelling, Writing, 
Vocal Music, Geography, Mental and Written Arithmetic, 
English Grammar, History and Constitution of the United 
States, Composition, and outlines of Physics and Natural His- 
tory. 

BuLE 5. The O'Fallon Polytechnic Institute shall include, 
-first, an elementary course in the ordinary branches — Beading, 
Writing, Spelling, Arithmetic and Geography — conducted in 
«uoh schools as the Board shall establish from year to year, for 
the benefit of such of the industrial population of the city as 
iiave no facilities for availing themselves of the day schools ; 
secondly, a higher course, including the following studies : Line 
Drawing, Higher Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, • Chemistry, 
Natural Philosophy, English Grammar, and such other branches 
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of teohnologioal instrnetion as may be required by a snffioient 
nnmber of papils to form a class. 

Section IL — Classes of Schools. 

EuLE 6. The !^^ormal School course shall be conducted in a 
separate school, established for the training of teachers for the 
St. Louis Public Schools. « 

EuLE 7. The High School course shall be conducted in the 
High School and such Branch High Schools as the Board shall 
from time to time establish for the purpose of providing addi- 
tional room and accommodating such pupils as reside in the 
extreme parts of the city. Said Branch High Schools shall 
relieve the High School of the whole or such portions of the 
lower class or .classes as shall from time to time be rendered 
necessary by the growth of the department. 

EuLE 8. The District Schools shall be divided into six 
classes, as follows : 

First-class schools to include the Benton, Blow, Carr Lane, 
Carroll, Clay, Clinton, Douglas, Eliot, Everett, Franklin, La- 
clede, Lafayette, Lincoln, Lyon, Madison, O'Fallon, Stoddard, 
Washington, Webster, and such others as the Board shall add 
from time to time, when the number of pupils in the first grade 
of the course of study shall seem to require it. All first-class 
schools shall admit pupils belonging to any one of the seven 
grades of the course of study. 

Second-class schools to include the Humboldt, Jefferson^ 
Carondelet, Irving, New Webster, and other twelve-room 
schools to which first-grade pupils are not admitted. 

Third-class schools to include the Carr, Charless, Chouteau, 
Eads, Gamble, Jackson, Pestalozzi, New Webster No. 8, and 
such other eight-room schools as the Board shall open from 
time to time. Pupils above the third grade shall not be admit- 
ted to this class of schools. 

Fourth-class schools to include the Penrose, Jefferson Branch, 
Clark, and such other six-room schools as the Board shall estab- 
lish. Pupils above the fourth grade shall not be admitted to 
this class of schools. 

Fifth-class schools to include the Dodier, Gravois, Hamilton, 
Compton, Shepard, Maramec, No. 4, No. 2, No. 1, and other 
four-room schools wherever established. Papils above the 
fourth grade shall not be admitted to this class of schools. 
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Sixth-class schools to iti elude those which have less than twa 
liniidred pupils. 

Section III. — Corps of Teachers to each School. 

BuLE 9. In the assigument of teachers there shall be an 
average of at least one assistant for each twenty pupils in the 
Normal School, one assistant to each thirty in the High School^ 
one assistant to each forty-eight pupils in the first, second and 
third grades, and one to each sixty pupils in the fourth, fifth^ 
sixth and seventh grades of the District School course. In 
each case enumerated there shall be allowed an additional 
assistant in case of an additional number of pupils greater than 
one-half of the proper quota defined in this rule. 

BuLE 10. The organization of each first-class school shall b» 
as follows : 

One Principal, 
One Head Assistant^ 
. One First Assistant, > Grammar Department. 

One Second Assistant, J 

One Second Assistant, > _ . .^ 

One First Assistant, \ P"'"»'7 Department. 

A sufficient number of Third Assistants to make up the corp» 
in accordance with the regulation as to the number of ^pupils to 
each teacher. The organization of each second-class school 
shall be the same, with the omission of Head Assistant. 

Bulb 11. The organization of each third-class school shall bet 

One Principal. 

One First Assistant. 

One Second Assistant, Primary. 

And Third Assistants for the remainder of the corps. 
Bulb 12. Fourth-class schools shall have : 

One Principal. 

One Second Assistant. 

One Second Assistant, Primary. 

And Third Assistants for the remainder of the corps. 
Bulb 13. Fifth-class schools shall have : 

One Principal. 

One Second Assistant, Primary. 

Third Assistants for the remainder of the corps. 
Bulb 14. Sixth-class schools shall have : 

One Principal. 

And Third Assistants for the remainder of corps. 
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Section IV. — Teachers {General D%Uie»). 

TEAOflERS. 

EuLE 15. The teachers elected at the close of the scholastic 
year shall hold their offices for one year, unless sooner removed 
by vote of the majority of the Board. 

BuLE 16. They are required to be at their respective rooms 
fifteen minutes before the time for opening each session, and 
any teacher failing to comply with this rule shall be reported 
by the Principal as tardy. 

Rule 17. They shall open school punctually at the appointed 
time, devote themselves during school hours exclusively to the 
instruction of their pupils, maintain good order, and strictly 
Adhere to the course of study and the use of the text-books 
prescribed by the Board. 

Rule 18. It shall be their duty to practise such discipline in 
their school as would be exercised by a kind and judicious 
parent in his family, always firm and vigilant, but prudent* 
«They shall endeavor on all proper occasions to impress upon 
the minds of their pupils the principles of morality and virtue, 
a sacred regard for truth, love to God, love to man, sobriety, 
industry and frugality. Bat no teacher shall exercise any sec- 
tarian influence in the schools. 

EuLS 19. They shall see that the pupils under their charge 
distinctly understand and faithfully observe all the rules relating 
to pupils. 

EuLE 20. They shall not allow any agent or other person to 
exhibit in the schools any books or articles of apparatus, unless 
by consent of the Superintendent; nor any contribution for 
Any purpose whatever to be taken up in any school ; nor shall 
they receive presents of money or other valuables from the 
pupils under their tuition at their respective schools. 

EuLE 21. They shall attend carefully to the ventilation and 
temperature of their school-rooms. 

BuLE 22. "Any teacher who may be absent from school on 
account of sickness or other necessity, must cause immediate 
notice of such absence to be given to the Superintendent. 

EuLE 23. The teachers may, for the purpose of observing 
the modes of discipline and instruction, take two days in each 
year to visit any of the Public Schools ; but sach visiting days 
«hall not both be taken in the same quarter, nor till provision^ 
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eatisfaotory to the Superintendent, has been made for the 
proper eare of the pupils under their immediate charge. 

Bulb 24. No teacher shall resign without giving two weeks 
written notice to the President of the Board, in default of which 
all compensation for that length of time may be forfeited. 

BuLE 25. All the teachers in the employ of the Board shall 
meet on the second Saturday of each month during the scholas- 
tic year, at 10 o'clock a. m., for the purpose of promoting the 
interest of the schools by the discussion of matters pertaining 
to the profession of teaching generally. The selection of the 
place of meeting and the adoption of the plan of conducting 
the exercises, as well as the appointment of the officers of the 
association, shall be vested in a committee consisting of the 
teachers of the Normal, High and Branch High Schools, together 
with the principals of the other schools under the charge of the 
Board. The officers shall include a Chairman, Secretary and 
Committee of Arrangements ; and it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary to keep a brief record of the proceedings and report 
the same to the Teachers Committee from month to month. * 

BuLE 26. The salary of teachers shall be deducted pro rata 
for absence, except in cases of sickness of teachers, when half- 
pay shall be allowed: Provided, however, That no deduction 
shall be made for two days' absence during the half quarter^ 
caused by death in the family, and that said half -pay shall not 
extend for. a longer period than five weeks. 

CONCERNING DISCIPLINE. 

BuLE 27. All teachers are required to maintain strict order 
and discipline in their schools and class-rooms at all times. 
Any neglect of this requirement will be considered good cause 
for dismissal. In maintaining order, teachers are hereby 
authorized to employ any proper means which may be neces* 
sary to secure a compliance with their commands to the pupils^ 
and in the use of which they will regeive the full countenance 
and support of the Board. 

BuLE 28. All teachers will be held to a strict accountability 
as to the manner in which they shall use the authority herein 
delegated, and, upon complaint of severity of punishment, each 
case shall be adjudged upon its own merits, the teacher being 
subject to instant dismission, if the Board decide it to be de- 
manded by the circumstances. 

BuLS 29. Each teacher in the employ of the Board shall file 
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-with the Saperintendeut, at the close of each quarter of the 
scholastio year, a list of all cases of corporal punishment 
infiicted by said teacher during the quarter^ giving date, name 
of pupil and cause of punishment 

BuLE 30. Those teachers who are most successful in con- 
trolling their pupils without the use of corporal punishment, 
other qualifications being sufficient, shall be awarded by the 
Board a higher degree of appreciation, and receive the prefer- 
ence over all others in promotions and appointments. 

VOOAL MUSIC. 

BuLE 31. There shall be given two lessons in music per 
week to the Normal School, two to the High School, and one 
to each first-class District School. The Music Teachers and 
the Superintendent, on consultation with the Principals, shall 
arrange the time at which the masic lessons shall be given at 
the different schools. During the time the school is under the 
instruction of the Music Teacher, the discipline of the school 
shall continue under the charge of the regular teachers, who 
shall be present while the instruction is given, and shall arrange 
the scholars, for that purpose, in such a manner as the teaeher 
of music may desire. 

BuLE 32. The teachers shall require their pupils to practise 
music at least fifteen minutes every day, and it is recommended 
that the exercises of each day be opened and closed with appro- 
priate siDging. 

SCHOOL MEMBERSHIP. 

BuLE 33. In all cases of absence of pupils- from school, 
whether with intention of returning or not, and whether the 
absence be occasioned by sickness or other causes, including 
even the suspension of the pupil, and excepting only the case of 
transfer to some other school in the city, the pupil's name shall 
be kept on the roll as '< belonging," for three days, and dropped 
uniformly on the beginning of the fourth day, in case he doe& 
not return. 

BuLE 34. For the purpose contemplated in the foregoing 
rule, any pupil shall bo considered as absent whose attendance 
at school shall not continue for at least one-half of the regular 
school session of the half day. 

Section V. — Principals (Special Duties). 

PRINCIPAL TSAOHSaS. ^ 

BuLE 35. The Principal Teachers shall keep a Begister, in 
which they shall record the name, age, birthplace, residence 
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and date of admission of each pnpil for the first time entered 
in the Fablic Schools, and also the name and occapation of the 
parent or guardian. 

EuLE 86. They shall also make a daily record of the pnpils 
admitted; present, absent or tardy, and at the close of each 
qaarter and the close of the year iurnish the Superintendent 
with the required reports, according to prescribed forms. They 
shall further make ont and certify to the semi-quarterly pay- 
rolls of the teachers of their respective schools. 

BuLE 37. The Principal shall have a general supervision of 
the grounds, buildings and appurtenances of the school, and 
shall be held responsible for any want of neatness or cleanliness 
on the premises; whenever any repairs are needed, he shall 
give notice thereof to the Superintendent. 

EuLE 38. The Principals shall be at their respective schools 
thirty minutes before the time of opening each morning ses- 
sion. They shall assemble at the office of the Superintendent 
for the purpose of consultation on the Wednesday preceding 
the second Saturday of each month of the scholastic year, at 
half-past four o'clock p. m. 

EuLE 39. The Principal shall, within one week after the 
commencement of each quarter, furnish the Superintendent 
with a programme of the daily exercises of the different rooms 
of his school. 

EuLE 40. Each Principal shall examine the classes of the 
Assistants as often as practicable, without neglecting the pupils 
under his immediate charge. 

EuLE 41. The Principals shall be permitted, without inter- 
ference on the part of any member of the Board or the Superin- 
tendent^ to arrange the details for the internal government of 
their schools according to their own method, provided such 
method is not inconsistent with the general regulations of the 
schools ; such Principals, of course, being liable to be judged as 
to their qualifications by the results they may produce. 

BuLE 42. The Principals shall cause arrangements to be 
made, in their respective schools, to open at least one room 
therein as early as eight o'clock a. m., for the reception of 
pupils arriving at an unseasonable hour ; arrangements shall 
be made by said Principals to have said room or rooms under 
sMoh proper supervision as may be approved by the Superin- 
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tendent. In no cases shall the children be excladed from the 
bnilding during the intermission at noon. 

EuLE 43. It shall be the duty of the Principals of the Nor- 
mal, High and Branch High Schools, whenever requested by 
the Board, or any committee thereof, to give their opinions 
individually, in writing, regarding the feasibility of any propo- 
sition relating to the management of the schools, or course of 
study, as may be required of them. 

Section VI. — Local Supervision. 

EuLE 44. The Principal of the High School shall have under 
his immediate charge the pupils of the High School, and in 
addition to this he shall visit the Branch High Schools as often 
as possible, and confer with the Principals thereof as to matters 
of instruction. He shall examine the pupils thereof quarterly, 
or oftener, and all promotions from class to class in the High 
School course shall be under his direction. He shall see that 
the course of study is strictly followed, and the prescribed text- 
books used by the pupils, and that the rules for the government 
of the High School are uniformly observed in the Branch High 
Schools. He shall receive and forward to the Superintendent 
the reports from the Branch High Schools, together with a con- 
solidated report of the same. Examinations for promotion 
from class to class shall be conducted in writing, and the ques- 
tions therefor shall be prepared by the Superintendent and 
Principal of the High School. The percentages shall be made 
out by the corps of teachers of the class to which said promo- 
tion is to be made, and the results transmitted to the High 
School Committee for their action. The per cents of applicants 
for admission to the Junior Class of the High School course 
shall be made out by the corps of teachers of that class, and the 
results transmitted to the High School Committee, as in the 
previous case. 

'EuLB 45. Such Principals of the first-class schools as are 
designated by the Board, from time to time, shall rank as 
Supervising Principals, and shall exercise supervisory control 
over such schools as are placed under their charge. 

I. They shall visit said schools at least once per week, confer 
with the Principals thereof, and report to the Superintendent 
in accordance with prescribed forms, 

(a) Their general condition. 

(b) The efficiency of teachers in discipline and instruction. 
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(c) What classes they ezamiDed, and their coDdition. 

(d) What classes they approved for promotion from grade to 
grade, or from one book to another. 

(e) Any irregularity in the observance of the Bules of the 
Board which they found. 

(/) Date and amount of time consumed in each visit. 

II. It shall be their duty to meet the Superintendent weekly^ 
if required, to consult measures for the improvement of the 
schooli^. 

III. They shall receive and forward to the Superintendent 
the reports of the schools under their respective supervision^ 
together with a consolidated report of the same. 

lY. They shall conduct not less than two nor more than four 
of the daily recitations of the first grade under their charge. 

V. They shall report to the Teachers Committee, whenever 
required, the standing and general efficiency of each teacher 
under their supervision, as regards discipline and instruction. 

Districts Supervised. 

BuLE 46. The Principals of the following first-class schools 
shall rank as Supervisory Principals, and their supervision 
shall extend over the schools herein named, as follows : 

Principal of the Clay over the Irving. 

Principal of the Webster over the Dodier and No. 2. 

Principal of the O'Fallon over the Carr, Jackson and No. 5. 

Principal of the Everett over the Everett Primary and Edward 
Bates. 

Principal of the Franklin over the Olive Street Primary. 

Principal of the Carr Lane over the Hamilton and Penrose. 

Principal of the Stoddard over the Divoll. 

Principal of the Benton over No. 3, Jefferson and Jefferson 
Branch. 

Principal of the Eliot over the Eads. 

Principal of the Lincoln over the Chouteau, Compton atfd 
Charles Pope. 

Principal of the Clinton over the Charless and No. 4. 

Principal of the Laclede over the Gamble. 

Principal of the Madison over the Clark and No. 1. 

Principal of the Carroll over the Pestalozzi. 

Principal of the Lafayette over the Gravois. 

Principal of the Lyon over the Sbepard and Maramec. 

Principal of the Blow over the Blow Primary and No. 6 
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Section VIL — Pupils. 

ADMISSION, ATTENDANCE AND ABSENCE. 

BuLE 47. Ko child shall be for the first time received into 
the Pablic Schools unless accompanied by the parent or guar- 
dian, who shall give satisfactory evidence that said child is six 
years of age and has been vaccinated; but no child under seven 
years of age shall be admitted unless vacancies exist after the 
older children have been accommodated. 

BuLE 48. Every pupil shall be required to attend the school 
established in the district in which such pupil resides : Providedy 
That, whenever such school is full, the pupil may be admitted 
elsewhere, or, for good cause shown, the Superintendent be 
empowered to make a transfer of pupils. 

BuLE 49. No one having been a pupil in one school shall be 
admitted into another during the same scholastic year, without 
presenting to the Principal a certificate of honorable discharge 
from the former school, or a permit from the Superintendent. 

BuLE 50. No pupil shall be allowed to depart from school 
before the usual time, unless for sickness, or on account of some 
other pressing emergency, of which the teaeher shall be the 
judge. 

BuLE 51. Children applying for admission into the Public 
Schools are required to furnish all the necessary text-books and 
stationery used in their classes, in default of which they shall 
not be received, unless satisfactory evidence is furnished to the 
Principal or Superintendent of inability to procure said books^ 
in which case the books shall be supplied by the Board. 

BuLE 52. Sickness of the pupil, or in the family, or some 
urgent necessity, shall be regarded as the only legitimate excuse 
for absence. 

BuLE 53. Pupils who have been absent, or who, from any 
cause, have failed to prepare their lessons satisfactorily, may 
be required to recite them after school. 

BuLE 54. No pupil shall be allowed to be absent from school 
during the regular sessions, to take music, drawing, dancing^ 
or other lessons. 

DEPORTMENT OF PUPILS. 

BuLE 55. The pupils must, on all occasions, be obedient to 
their teachers and polite in their intercourse with each other. 
They must be diligent in study, prompt in recitation, and 
observe propriety of deportment during the recesses and in 
coming to and going from school. 
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susriNSTOH or pupilb. 
BuLi 66. CleanliDSSB Id peraon and olothing is required of 
every papil,and repeated negleot or refusal to comply with this 
rale, shall be eafficient canee for easpension from school. 

EuLB 57, Any pnpil who dhall destroy or injaro any prop- 
erty of the Pnblio Schools, shall be required to pay the amount 
lost thereby, and, on failure to do so, sach pupil may be sus- 
pended f^om school. 

Bulb 58, Any pupil who shall be absent four half days in 
one month, or who is repeatedly tardy, without giving an 
excuse satisfactory to the teacher, may bo suspended from 
school by the Principal, written notice of which shall be immo- 
diately given to the parent or guardian, and to the Superin- 
tendent. 

Rule 59. No pupil shall be allowed to be absent more than 

one day to attend any pio-nio party; and suob absence shall bo 

allowed only when previous request for the same has been made 

tji the teacher by the parent or guardian of the pupil. Any 

olatiOQ of this regulation shall be deemed suffioient cause for 

[sponsion. 

Bulb 60. Any pupil guilty of disobedience to a teacher, or 
'gross misconduct, may be suspended by the Principal, writ- 
n notice of which, stating the cause, shall be immediately 
Ten to the parent or guardian, and to the Superintendent. 
Bole 61. Any pupil suspended from school by virtue of any 
le of the above rules, can be restored only on such conditiona 
I the Superintendent or Board of Directors shall determine. 

Section VIII.— Bigh School. 
Bulk 62. The regular examination of applicants for admie- 
on to the High School shall be commenced on the Thursday 
)xt preceding the close of each quarter, and continue from day 
> day till completed. The Superintendent and the Principal of 
le High School, with the aid of the Assistant Teachers, shall 
>Dstitute the Examining Committee. In this examination the 
>plicants shall be required to write answers to printed ques- 
ons, prepared for the purpose, and approved by the High 
jhool Committee'. After the scholars have 'assembled, and 
»fore the examination is commenced, each applicant shall 
N3eive a card containing a number, by which alone he shall be 
town throughout the examination. He shall write upon a slip 
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of paper this number^ his whole name^ his age^ and the name t)f 
the school from which he came; which papers shall be preserved 
for the purpose of identifying the scholars after the examina* 
tion has been concluded, and the successful candidates admitted 
to the High School. During the examination each individual 
shall sign his number, and not his name, to his exercise. When 
the writing is 'finished, the Examining Committee shall carefully 
examine all the answers^ determine the per cent, of correctness 
in each study, compute the average of the several studies, and 
record the whole in a tabular form. From this tabular state- 
ment the High School Committee shall designate the numbers 
which entitle the holders thereof to admission to the High 
School. 

BuLE 63. The studies of the High School shall constitute a 
General and a Classical course. The Classical course (as at pres- 
ent arranged) shall occupy four years, and shall include the 
studies required for admission to the best American colleges ; 
and may be continued, by longer attendance, through all the 
studies requisite for a good classical education. The General 
course shall occupy four years, and shall embrace the mathemat- 
ics and drawing necessary for an accomplished engineer ; the 
Latin language, so far as is possible and desirable for general 
culture, for more thorough acquaintance with general grammar 
and with our own language, and to facilitate the acquisition of 
modern languages ; the reading and speaking of German and 
Fl'eneh ; and such studies in science and literature as shall best 
fit pupils for different departments of business, and make them 
generally intelligent, 

EuLE 64. Where studies are given as optional, it is meant 
that the pupil, with the approval of the Principal, may choose 
which he will pursue. No change in studies shall be afterwards 
admissible, unless it shall be regarded by the Principal as 
expedient or necessary. 

EuLE 65. No pupil shall be admitted to the High School who 
is not twelve years of age, and who has not passed a satisfactory 
examination in reading, spelling, penmanship, geography, gram- 
mar, history of the United States and arithmetic. Applicants 
for admission to the High School shall be allowed to substitute 
German for Geography in the list of studies for admission ; and 
the questions for examination submitted to such applicants shall 
be made out on the Orthography and Etymology of the German 
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language^ with Bpecial reference to the system of inflections ; 
and all pupils of the Junior Class who have been admitted on 
the German examination, shall have three lessons per week in 
Latin, and two lessons per week in German, throughout the year. 

, EuLE 66. Every candidate for the High School, coming from 
any of the Grammar Schools, must present to the Examining 
Committee the following certificate, properly filled out and 
signed : 

Certificate of Qualification for Admission to the High School. 

School 18—. 

The bearer is years of age, has been a 

member of this school years, and is, in my opinion, well qualified, 

as required by rule, both in deportment and scholarship, for admission to 

the High School. 

, Principal. 

EuLE 67. All pupils admitted shall be on probation the first 
term, and if, at the end of that time, they do not hold a fair po- 
sition in their classes, they shall be withdrawn from school. 

EuLB 68. No pupil shall be advanced from a lower to a higher 
class who has not undergone a satisfactory examination in all 
the branches of the lower class. 

EuLB 69. A pupil, having been absent twice within one 
month, without presenting sufficient excuse, may, on the morn- 
ing of the third absence, be discharged, and shall be re-admitted 
only by a permit from the Superintendent. 

Section IX. — Normal School. 

EuLE 70. This school is intended for the training of persons 
who desire to become teachers in the St. Louis Public Schools. 

EuLE 71. All qualified females, of the age of seventeen years 
and upwards, may be admitted to the Normal School on sub- 
scribing the following declaration : 

I, the subscriber, hereby declare that it is my intention to devote myself 
to the business of teaching in the Public Schools of St. Louis, for at least 
two years ; that my object in resorting to this Normal School is the better 
to prepare myself for this important work. And I furthermore declare 
that I intend to continue in the Normal School during the time required 
for my graduation, unless honorably discharged by the Committee. 

EuLE 72. The qualifications required shall be good moral 
character, physical competency, and ability to pass a satisfac- 
tory examination in reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, geo- 
graphy; English grammar, and history of the United States. 
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EuLE 73. Candidates for admisBion shall present themselves 
at the school on the first day of the first or third quarter of the 
scholastic year, for examination and classifioation. The Princi- 
pal shall conduct the examination, under the direction of the 
Teachers Committee, by whose authority the successful candi- 
date shall be admitted. 

EuLE 74. Pupils from the St. LOuis High School shall not be 
required to pass the examination for admission to the Normal 
School, but may be admitted upon the followiug conditions, pro- 
vided their record in scholarship and deportment has been satis- 
factory in the High Schools : (1) Graduates of the High School 
may be admitted into the Senior Class of the Normal School ; (2) 
Pupils of the High School who have completed the studies of the 
Third Class may be admitted to the Middle Class Of the Normal 
School ; (3) Pupils who have completed the studies of the Second 
Class of the High School may be admitted into the Junior Class 
of the Normal School ; (4) Pupils who have completed not less 
than two quarters' work of the Junior Class of the High School 
may be admitted into the Fourth Class of the Normal School. 
These special conditions of admission shall apply to the pupils 
of the High School only in case said pupils are sixteen years of 
age and upwards if admitted to the Fourth Class of the Normal 
School, and t>f corresponding advance in age if admitted to the 
higher classes. 

[Deo. 10, 1872.] The Principal of the Normal School shall 
have under his supervision the Washington School, which shall 
be a school for observation for the pupils of the Normal School. 
It shall be his duty to visit this school as often as possible. He 
shall examine the pupils thereof quarterly or oftener. He shall 
receive and forward to the Superintendent the reports of the 
same. He shall from time to time suggest to the Superintendent 
such arrangements in regard to the programme and the man- 
agement of said school as he deems promotive of the interest 
of the same as a district school and a school of observation* 
He shall cause the pupils of the Senior Class of the Normal 
School to visit the school of observation at least once a week, 
and the pupils of the Middle Class at least once every half quar- 
ter, under his own supervision or under the control of such 
teachers of the Normal School as he shall delegate for this duty, 
for the purpose of giving to said pupils an opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with the practical working of a district 
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school^ to see the application of the principles of instmction^ 
and to gain a more thorough knowledge of the dnties of their 
fatnre profession. 

Section X, — Miscellaneous. 

TERMS AND SCHOOL SESSIONS. 

EuLE 75. The scholastic year shall commence the first Mon> 
day in September^ and con^nae forty consecntive weeks^ exclu- 
sive of the Christmas holidays^ a'nd be divided into four terms 
of ten weeks each. 

BuLE 76. There shall be two daily sessions in all the schools^ 
except the High and Normal. The first session shall commence 
at 9 o'clock A. M., and close at 12 m. ; and the second shall com- 
mence at H o'clock p. M^ and close at a quarter before 4 o'clock 
p. M., throughout the year. 

BuLE 77. During each morning session there shall be a recess 
of fifteen minutes, to be arranged as the Principal may think 
most judicious. In the afternoon there shall be no recess, ex- 
cept one ^f ten minutes for the primary children, who shall be 
carefully supervised by their teachers daring said recess, and 
prevented from causing disturbance to the higher departments* 

BuLE 78. In the High and Normal Schools there shall be 
but one daily session, commencing at 9 o'clock a. m. and closing 
at 2i o'clock p. m., throughout the year. But from April Ist 
the session may commence at 8} o'clock a. m. and close at 2 
P. M., if so directed by the Teachers Committee. 

BuLE 79. The schools shall have a vacation from the close 
of the scholastic year till the first Monday in September ; they 
shall also be closed from the 25th of December to the 1st of 
January, inclusive; on all Thanksgiving or Fast days author- 
ized by the State or General Government, and on all Saturdays 
throughout the year ; but on no other day, unless by special 
permission of the Board. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

BuLE 80. A public examination of all the schools shall take 
place on the Friday of the last week in the scholastic year;, 
besides which, all the classes in the High and Normal Schools 
shall be examined in each branch of study when it is completed, 
and a written examination shall be held in the higher grade of 
the District Schools at the close of the second quarter of each 
scholastic year. 

BuLE 81. All regulations of the Board, heretofore adopted^, 
inconsistent with these Bules, are hereby rescinded. 



ANNUAL REPORTS OF SECRETARY 



FOR 1871-'72. 



Offle^ of the Board of St. JJouit BulMie BehooU, { 

at, ZouU, August 1, 1872, \ 

To the Honorable the Board of President and Directors of the Sf. 
Louis Public Schools : 

Gentlemen — The Annual Eeports of the Secretary for the 
fiscal year ending July 81, 1872, are herewith submitted. 

« 

1. Balance of Bills Begeiyable, on hand July 31, 1872. 

2. Beceipts and Expenditures during the year, from August 

1, 1871, to July 31, 1872, both days inclusive. 

3. Balance Sheet for the year ending July 31, 1872. 

4. School Expenses Proper for the year ending July 31, 1872. 

5. Eeal Estate and Improvements for school purposes. 

6. List of Unleased Lands belonging to the Board, July 31, 

1872, for revenue purposes. 

7. List of Leased Lands belonging to the Board, July 31, 

1872, for revenue purposes. 

MILTON H. WASH, 

Secretary. 
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81. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Balanoe Sheet, for the yoar ondlng July 3l8t, 1872. 



AooountB. 


Face of Ledger. 


Revenue and Expen. 
see 


Balances. 


Debtor. 


Credit. 


Debtor. 


Credit. 


Debtor. 
Assets. 


Credit. 
LiabiUUes. 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate for revenne 


1,479,938 31 
2,107,831 38 

04,971 68 
27,621 62 

12,736 48 

21,241 60 
174 71 

76,444 07 
289 06 
153 66 








1,479,938 31 
3,107,331 38 

94,971 68 
27,621,62 

12,736 48 

21,241 60 
174 71 

76,444 07 
289 06 
153 66 




RealBstatefor sohool p's 

County Collector, C A.. 

MantE 

















Treasurer, J. H. Brlttoa 










Bailiff, Geo. M. Fich- 
tenkam , 






• 




Board Managers Public 
School Library 










Contingent Fund 

Bills receivable 


















Conrad Doll 










Charles P(»old ....,, .^^ 










UABTLITIES. 
Bills pay p-ble . t * • • . . . 


614,094 04 

68,273 69 

607,684 02 
26,631 01 
16,630 02 
81,303 28 
20,470 87 

47616 

64,540 38 

205 00 

79175 

6,668 22 




• 


514,094 04 


BEVENUE. 
Rent Bills 




68,273 69 

607,684 02 
26,631 01 
16,630 02 
31,308 28 
20 470 37 

47616 

64.540 38 

205 00 

79176 

6,668 23 






General and Delinquent 
Tax 










Tax Revenue 1870 . . • • 










»* " 1869 ... 










** ** 1871.;.. 








Ci II isQs 






, 




Uncharged Delinquent 










Tax 




State School Fund 










Polytechnic Hall Rent 










General Taxes 










Crimes in criminal 
oases 










EXPENSE. 
Architect 


4,687 66 
28,660 97 

2,644,89 

36,468 60 

246 65 

18,609 SO 

6,297 29 
39,296 66 
11,763 19 

4.215 65 

420,529 85 

10,588 50 

5,572 74 
10 319 59 


4,687 66 
23,567 97 

2,644 89 

36,468 60 

246 55 

18,500 30 

6,297 29 
39 206 56 
11,763 19 

4,215 65 

420,529 8'> 

10,588 50 

6,572 74 
10,319 69 






Expense (General).... 
Interest 




• • • • 






•••••••• • 








Janitors' Salaries 






Legal Expenses 










Officers' Salaries 






Rent of School houses. 




******** 







Renairs . .......... 








School Supplies 










Special Tax 

Teachers' Salaries 


















Fuel 










Oas 










Furniture •.... 










Balance as per last Re 
port 


3,072,921 74 








f*" ■ ••.....•••.•.••• 


4,416,689 58 












4,416,589 68 




Net revenue over Exp. 




233,886 67 




















828,673 80 


828,673 80 




Amount to be credited 
to St.L. P. Schools, 
Aug. 1. 1872 




3.306,808 41 




















3,8^0,902 46 


8,820,902 46 
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REAl ESTATE AND IMPROVEMENTS FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. 

July SI, 1872. 



N«Dei of Soboolg. 


'Wheie louted. 


G^Hmaled 
otOronnd. 


EKlimaled 
Pnraltnre. 


Total. 


P»b.8<:b.Po1;tecb.Biilld. 


ConzBrl51h*0*d'u.'':' 
Mil St. bet. Loonsl b St. ChM 


00 00 
QOOi 

000 

000 

00 oo 
00 00 
00 00 

000 

00 0( 

00 01 

!S!5 

«0 0l 
00 0( 

00 00 
woo 

11 

oooo 

00 00 

0000 
ooflo 
00 o( 

WW 
oooo 
0000 
woo 

li,000 0( 
6^000 01 

3ii«om 

iS.000 01) 
18,60000 

s.ooooo 
20,000 00 

45,000 00 
3,000 00 

8,00000 

12,80000 

3,000 00 


Hi 

38,288 30 
15,000 00 
1,002 77 
39,794 01 
44,06*20 
16,617 11 
B,5J1 38 
3,000 00 
16,2U37 

"•"oa 

01 
01 

21 

sot 

01 
«! 

oi 
4; 

1! 

00 

00 
05 
01 

01 


35,000 00 
78,S88 30 










CornorlethaCatrSu 

Chouteau A V nearSammltAv 

QnltBn St. near Hiekorr., 
HenHfllti bet AikKD»g kills 
OorDeT3r4&HnRk Sit... 
CocBwJngALe«ngwBllAT 
Corner Ittb b Howard BB. 
Dafton St In Block lOOT. . . 

Corner I5tb& Pine Sta 

lSlbilb*lM.rlwltCUrkAv 
8tb BtbMO'FaUon t Ca»&Y 

cSn." IBihBUiChTlmy Ave 
CorWy mlnelMAOraToHR 
Comet STlhS DutIs 8ti. . . 

Cgnier 1 Stii A Maiden Lane 

Corner 9th 4 Wiuh'sis. ,'™ 
Corner Mb and PopUrSte, 
Co™er6-.hiPopUrSU,.- 

Cor Ann a™ "iCalar si 
Eugenia St. near HigH., .. 

Corner lib &Uic™ory gffil! 
Corner Tth jt Labadie Su.. 
Cor loira Ave k HanmM St 

ComerTthABnrrySt..... 
Sd OnrondeL Aye ftCarrollB 

Comer Lncaa fc Ewlng Ave 
Tllb bet Poplar & Sprnce Sla 

CBd.rgI.bet.3di*lb8t.. 

121b HI. near Webster 

Cbrialf Ave. nearlStb 81.. 
Conen>St near PratW Ave 

oaea, bui not yet Iroproved. 






4i(',794 01 










SSg 












171820 01 














48:700 00 
34,310 73 








M^OO 














'^Zt 






10,645 20 
43,12577 








85,473 40 
4,000 00 
aB>3124 




" Branoh 




iffli;.;j£::::;::::;: 


Sag 

20,000 00 

MS 






























4,003 b3 
131813 00 






15,287 84 


Bough, for Sclioolpurp 


(6»i,*38 0O 


tI,W.7,»2»S7 


(2,180,305 67 








































































to3ii,«woa 


tl,557,gZft3T 
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APPINDIX. 



LIST OF UNLEASED LANDS BELONGING TO THE BOARD, 

July 31st, 1872. 



BLOCK. 



45 

47 

69 E 
8.W. X Blk 78 
160 
160 
197 & 198 
199 
199 
200 

201 

701 

706 

707 

714 

768 

840 

814 

864 

8&5 

856 

887 

858 

873 

883 

883 

884 

884 

884 

884 

892 

892 

893 

893 
1044 
1066. 
1355 
1356 
1439 
1440 
1440 
1472 
1480 
N. part, 1768 
N. part, 1769 
8. part, 1769 
Survey 3003 



STREET. 



Second street 

Carondelet avenue 

Second 

Gasconade street . . 
Fifth street 



CI 



44 



Columbus street 

Main street 

Kosciusko street 

Alley 

( Columbus St., 
/^delet ave. & Rutger 
Kociusko street 



Caron- \ 
St. S 



it 

C( 



<t 

(4 



Carondelet avenue. 

Eighth street 

Main street 

Levee 

Front street 



it 



i( 



Main and Convent streets 

Front street 

Main street 

Eighth street 

Seventh street 



44 
4t 



44 



Alley 

Carondelet avenue 

Eighth street 

S. Seventhj 

Seventh street , 

Carondelet avenue 

Lucas avenue 

Washington avenue 

California avenue 

Poutiac street 

Shenandoah street , 

Arkansas avenue 

Tennessee street , 

Oregon street 

Michigan street 

Main and Railroad , 

Main and Second streets 



44 



4i 



44 



Davis street . , 
Maiden Lane . 

44 



44 

<i 

14 
44 



i( 
4( 

44 

44 



} 



Accomac. 



LOT. 



4( 



4 to 13, 

E 

11 to 15, inclusive. 

3 

6 



1 to 8, inclusive. 
9 to 16, " 
17 and 18 



i to 12, inclusive. 
1 to 12, " 
1 to 12, " 



10 and S H 11. 
C, D, E, F, a. . 
F and Q 



6 to 10, inclusive. 
18 to 25, " 

1 to 11, 

13 

14 



4< 



17 to 24, inclusive. 
1 



13 

4 and 5 

19, 20 and 21. 

9 



13 

38 and 89 
5 



1 to 10, inclusive. 
11 to 16, » 
29 to 46, 

21 

17. 



ii 



1 to 18, inclusive 

1, 2, 9 to 18, inclusive 

8 to 18, inclusive 

1 and 2 

10, 11 and 12 

31 and 32 

58, 60, 64, 66 and 67. . . 

70,71,72,78,79 

84toh7, inclusive. 

89 to 92, " 

98,99, 100 

106 to 109, inclusive. 

28 to 82, inclusive. . . 



:::} 



Ft. Fbont. 



86 8 
260.7 

38 
125 

25 

26 
130 
2'0.5 
210.2 
120.4^ 

Whole 

S3.10M 
803.6 
308.9 
804. 3X 

50 



37 

190 



70.10 

55 

50.6 

89.6^ 
210 
409 
125 
862 
281 

40.6 

25 
200 

26 

25 

50 

75 

60" 

50 

50 

25 
270 
152.6 
454 

25 

25 

460.9 
821.6 
407.10 

50 
150 
100 
260 
250 

837 

150 
193.8 



Ft. Dip. 



472 
Irregular. 

65 
125 

75 

80 

85.9 
138.8 
188.3 
Irregular. 

Block. 

65.53tf 
76 

76.2K 

76. 2X 
134 9 
120 

125 aver. 
116 " 
802.6 
147 
118 
808.4 
104 
122.11 
122.11 
118.11 
116.11 
116.11 
116.11 
^28.11 
124 
118.11 
118.11 
135 
186 
125 
125 
125 
125 
125 
125 
125 
Irregular. 
1*22. 8X 
120 

ibb.bH 
140 
140 

12.6 

12.6 

12.6 

13.6 
12.6 
125 



APPENDIX. 



Izzv 



LIST OF HEAL ESTATE. 

OWNED AND USED FOR REVENUE PURPOSES BY THE 

BOARD OP PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



4 
11 

12 

16 

16 

17 

34 

40 

42 

43 

44 

46 

47 

48 

•49 

52 

58 

59 

64 

67 

69 

75 

79 

80 

81 

8 

85 

90 

91 

93 

94 

96 

9S 

110 

156 

223 

262 

637 

640 

543 

422 

3^6 

433 

208 

325 

287 

340 



Date 

ot 
Lease. 



Dec. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

April 

FeH. 

Feb 

M'rch 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Oct 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept 

July 

M'rch 

Dec 

Nov 

Nov. 

April 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

June 

Sept 

Sept. 

April 

July 

May 

Nov. 

Aug 

Feb. 

Dec 

JaD. 

Nov. 

Aug 

Aug 

Aug 

Feb 

Aug. 

Aug 

Nov. 



1833 
1836 
1833 
1834 
1838 
1839 
1839 
1843 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1839 
1840 
1839 
183» 
1839 
1839 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1840 
1834 
1843 
1844 
1844 
1843 
1843 
1845 
1839 
1843 
1845 
1844 
1844 
1846 
1846 
1847 
1847 
1848 
1867 

1861 
1862 
1861 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1843 
1870 
1867 
1867 



Block 



84 

84 

84 

68 
109 
109 
109 
109 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 

76 

76 

76 

76 
109 
160 
160 
160 
160 

84 

84 
160 
109 

7lw 
160 
160 

68 
587 

69 E 
107 
585 
585 
585 

08 
888 
592 
591 



Street 






Lot. 








^& 




Market and 4th 


30 


A 


Market and 4th 


30 


B 


Market and 4th 


80 


£ 


Cherrv 
Fourth 


•. 


— 


80 


A 


~ 


— 


33 


4 


Fourth 


~ 


~ 


33 


1 


Fourth 


— 


— 


38 


2 


Fourth 


— 


— 


62 


6 


Fifth 


-. 


— 


25 


8 


Fifth 


— 


— 


25 


16 


Fifth 


-. 


— 


25 


19 


Fifth 


_ 


~ 


25 


20 


Fifth 


— 


— 


25 


21 


Fifth 


~ 


— 


25 


25 


Fifth 


.- 


— 


25 


26 


Fifth 


— 


— 


25 


27 


Fifth 


~ 


— 


25 


28 


Fifth 


— 


— 


25 


31 


Fourth 


— 


— 


25 


17 


Fourth 


— 


— 


25 


18 


Fifth 


~ 


— 


25 


14 


Fifth 


_ 


— 


25 


2 


Fourth 


—. 


— 


25 


E 


Fourth 


— 


» 


25 


B 


Fourth 


-. 


mm 


23 


A 


Fourth 


— 


— 


25 


D 


Fourth 


~ 


_ 


33 


3 


Fourth 


— 


— 


25 


30 


Fifth 


_ 


— 


25 


5 


Fourth 


~ 


— 


76 


22, 23 & 24 


Fifth 


— 


— 


25 


4 


Market 


— 


— 


36 


C 


Market 


— 


— 


30 


D 


Fifth 


— 


_ 


100 


9, 10, 11, 12 


Cerre 


— 


— 


31 


5 


Broadway 


— 


255 


A 


Fourth 


— 


— 


25 


32 


Fifth 


. 


— 


25 


13 


Second 


_ 


_ 


25 


C 


Tenth 


— 


-. 


25 


B 


Collins 


— 


i~ 


40 


D 


Spencer 
N9th 


. 


. 


34 


A 


— 


^ 


20 


B 


N9th 


— 


• 


27 


Spt. C 


N9th 


— 


- 


13 


NptC 


Second 


— 


— 


60 


B 


8th 


— 


— 


25 


5 


16th 


» 


— 


60 


F 


Uth 


— 


— 


22 


D 



Annual 


Bent. 


102 00 


67 20 


89 00 


84 00 


103 12 


99 00 


103 123^ 
197 00 


65 62>^ 
10l» 00 


73 07>^ 
82 60 


68 30 


92 13 


88 96 


87 36 


85 79 


43 20 


73 08 


47 66 


61 50 


68 75 


103 12>i 
81 25 


111 62>^ 
75 00 


76 38 


87 36 


71 87>^ 
152 50 


66 00 


100 00 


65 00 


243 75 


100 75 


1785 00 


95 31 


73 75 


181 24 


90 00 


120 00 


117 60 


90 00 


121 60 


60 50 


200 00 


25 00 


162 00 


68 70 



Exp'ra 



1888 

1883 

1888 

I884 

1888 

1888 

1888 

1889 

1890 

189a» 

1890 

1889 

1890 

1889 

1889 

1889 

1-89 

1891 

1892 

1892 

lr89 

1890 

1889 

1889 

1889 

1889 

1889 

1889 

1889 

1890 

1889 

1883 

1883 

1890 

1888 

1872 

1889 

1889 

1891 

1871 

1876 

1876 

1878 

1878 

1878 

1893 

1880 

1877 

1877 



APFINSIX. 



UST OF REAL ESTATE (Continobo). 



a 


Hate 
of 

Lease 


Block. 


Street 


l| 


Lot, 


Sent. 


Bxpr'8 


341 


Nov. 1867 


591 ■ 


22 


D 


58 70 


1877 


4S5 


April 1870 


892 


35 


24 


52 50 


1880 


480 


April 1870 


893 


60 


33&24 


135 00 


1880 


489 


April 187U 


884 


31 


35 


83 75 


1880 


384 


April 1868 


6«3 


19 


A 


94 211 


1878 


546 


Feb 1868 


85 


22 


B 


32 00 


1884 


548 


Mr-ch leea 




25 


5 


25 00 


1873 


560 


Oct. 1862 


853 


55 


B 


1 00 


1877 


573 


Jon. 1863 


592 


45 


D 


40 00 


1873 


574 


June 1862 


2t)2 


26 


6 


120 00 


1872 


579 


Jan 1863 


858 ain 






1 00 


1883 


584 


Jan 1864 


654 


19 


10 


38 00 


1871 


588 


ilaj 1862 


68 


23 


D 


221 00 


1877 


586 


May 1862 


68 


31 


D 


337 60 


1877 


589 


June 1864 




25 


4 


25 00 


1874 


591 


June 1864 


160 


25 


1 


187 50 


1886 


599 


May 1864 


200 


150 


6 to 11^ 


200 00 


1874 


603 


May 1864 


202 son 


296 




333 83 


1874 


604 


May 1864 


202 


125 


17 to 22 


3.6 25 


1874 


607 


Jan, 1864 


584 


16 


B 


46 00 


1874 


608 


Jan 1864 


584 


15 


£ 


45 00 


1874 


609 


Jan 1864 


584 


25 




76 00 


1874 


611 


Jan. 1364 


587 


30 


A 


45 62 


1874 


612 


June .864 


883 


25 


6 


25 00 


1874 


615 


Mar 1864 


651 


25 


46 


56 36 


1874 


616 


May 1864 


160 


25 




137 50 


1874 


618 


May 1863 


B53 


18 


19 


86 00 


1873 


622 


Jan, ltt64 


584 


25 


4 


75 00 


1873 


628 


May 1864 


200 


25 


14 


50 00 


1874 


624 


July I&64 




25 


16 


25 00 


1874 


625 


July 1864 




25 


15 


25 00 


1874 


626 


July 1864 


652 


26 


39 

lto6 

i5toie 


62 50 


1874 


629 


May 1864 


SOU 


136 


154 75 


1874 


63[) 


May 1864 


200 


61 


152 20 


1874 


632 


M'roh 1864 


854 ain 


29 


B 


354 00 


1874 


683 


Eeb 1865 




25 


6 


37 50 


1875 


637 


April 1864 
H.rolil864 


85 


24 


U 


422 60 


1874 


610 


586 


26 


M 


71 25 


1874 


642 


Aug 1864 




25 


9 


26 00 


1874 


643 


June 1865 




25 




37 50 


1875 


644 


Aue 1864 




25 


3 


26 00 


1874 


645 


Aug. 1864 




26 


25 00 


1874 


646 


Aug 1864 




2S 


8 


26 00 


1874 


649 


Aug. 1864 




25 


13 


25 00 


1874 


650 


Aug. 1864 




35 


16 


43 80 


1874 


651 


May 1865 


n-n 


30 


^... . 


43 75 


1874 


656 


Aug, 18S5 


858 


256 


a^ of b' «fe 


250 00 


1875 


659 


July 1866 


85 


46 


D 


1497 33 


1874 


635 


May 1868 


653 


17 


pt 18 & 19 


35 60 


IM73 


583 


Aue 1867 


584 


29 


A 


148 00 


1877 


656 


April 1870 


883 


31 




50 20 


IBBO 


580 


April 1868 


854 


59 


D&E 


535 75 


1878 


660 


July 18b5 


85 


31 


D 


1497 33 


1875 




M'rch 1866 


893 


25 


2 


87 80 


1875 




June 1865 




25 


52 


87 50 


1875 


664 Sept 1865 


— — 


50 


11&12 


25 00 


1875 



APPENDIX. 



ixxvii 



LIST OF EEAL ESTATE (Continued). 



No of 
Lease 


Date 

of 

Lease. 


Block. 


Street. 


Feet 
Front. 


Lot. 


Annual 
Kent 


Bxp'rs 


667 


Oct J 


L865 


202 


Jackson - 


50 


9 and 10 


150 00 


1875 


668 


Nov. 


1865 


202 


Jackson 


25 


11 


75 00 


1875 


671 


Sept. ] 


1864 


589 


Thirteenth - 


25 


B 


57 60 


1874 


672 


Oct. 1 


L864 


-~- 


Davis 


26to69 


1 


32 50 


1874 


678 


Feb ] 


1865 


202 


Jackson - 


25 


8 


62 50 


1875 


681 


Deo ] 


1864 


—m 


Davis 


25 


4 


31 25 


1874 


684 


July ] 


1865 


.^ 


Davis 


25 


10 


25 00 


1875 


685 


May ] 


1865 


892 


Seventh - 


25 


20 


37 50 


1876 


690 


Oct ] 


1864 


.^ 


Davis 


— 


7 


43 75 


1874 


691 


Oct 1 


1864 


590 


Thirteenth 


25 


B 


57 60 


1874 


693 


June ] 


18H6 


656 


W Brooklyn - 


16 


11 


50 00 


1876 


697 


M'rch ] 


1867 


854 


VTain 


24 


A 


297 00 


1877 


69H 


Oct. J 


1868 


892 


Seventh - 


25 


21 


37 50 


1874 


702 


Nov. ] 


L866 


853 


Front and Plum 


49 


_ 


445 60 


1876 


704 


Dec 1 


1866 


851 


Carondelet Ave 


50 


12 and 13 


100 00 


1876 


705 


May 1 


1867 


202 


Columbus 


11 


34 


11 7^ 


1877 


706 


May 


1867 


202 


Jackson - 


16 


16 


6K 40 


1877 


708 


April ] 


1866 


893 


Seventh » 


25 


8 


50 00 


1876 


709 


June 


1866 


893 


Carondelet Ave 


25 


17 


62 50 


1876 


710 


Jan 1 


1868 


893 


Carondelet Ave. 


25 


18 


75 00 


1877 


712 


Nov. ] 


L867 


583 


Broadway 


20 


A 


216 00 


1877 


715 


Dec. ] 


1867 


853 


Front 


20 


... 


180 50 


1877 


716 


Sept. J 


1867 


69 


Cherry - 


51 





497 92 


1877 


717 


Oct. ] 


1867 


587 


Eleventh 


17 


F 


71 40 


1877 


718 


M'rch ] 


L866 


202 


Carondelet Ave. 


88 


2 and 3 


287 76 


1876 


720 


M'rch ] 


L866 


68 


Second - 


28 


E 


588 00 


1881 


721 


M'rch 1 


L866 


85 


Third 


15 


F 


581 25 


1875 


723 


July ] 


1867 


200 


Kosciusko 


25 


19 


25 00 


1877 


724 


July ] 


1867 


200 


Kosciusko 


25 


20 


25 00 


1877 


725 


July J 


l867 


2tK) 


Kosciusko 


25 


21 


25 00 


1877 


726 


July ] 


1867 


200 


Kosciusko 


25 


22 


25 00 


1877 


727 


July ] 


L867 


200 


Kosciusko 


25 


23 


25 00 


1877 


731 


April 1 


L866 


851 


Seventh • - 


25 


5 


50 00. 


1876 


733 


M'rch ] 


1868 


592 


Sixteenth 


25 


£ 


56 25 


1876 


734 


July ] 


1867 


69 


Cherry - 


53to57 


A 


936 00 


1877 


735 


July ] 


L867 


584 


Seventh - 


30 


B 


150 00 


1877 


738 


M'rch 1 


1866 


608 


Eight . 


36 




145 00 


1876 


739 


Dec. ] 


L867 


69 


Cherry - 
Eighth - 


41 


B 


249 25 


1892 


741 


Oct. ] 


1866 


852 


50 


land 2 


75 00 


1876 


74^ 


Feb. ] 


1866 


893 


Seventh - 


25 


3 


50 00 


1876 


744 


ai'rch ] 


L866 


85 


Chesnut - 


20 


F 


768 75 


1875 


745 


Oct. ] 


1867 


853 


Main 


34 




1500 00 


1872 


680 


Feb. ] 


L865 


892 


Seventh - 


25 


14 


37 50 


1875 


683 


July J 


1865 


200 


Columbus - 


25 


13 


56 20 


1875 


707 


July ] 


1864 


— 


Colnmbus - 


— 




180 00 




746 


Nov. ] 


1867 


590 


Thirteenth - 


90 


A 


297 00 


1877 


749 


April ] 


1868 


586 


Ninth - 


30 


H 


135 00 


1877 


750 


Oct. ] 


1867 


590 


Thirteenth - 


35 





75 00 


1877 


751 


Aug. ] 


1868 


588 


Twelfth - 


25 





75 00 


1877 


752 


Aug. ] 


1868 


585 


Eighth - • - 


19 


H 


85 88 


1877 


753 


Aug. ] 


L868 


591 


Fourteenth - 


30 


B 


81 00 


1877 


755 


Aug ] 


1878 


587 


Eleventh 


17 


F 


51 00 


1877 


756 


Tatl ] 


L868 


591 


Fourteenth - 


21 





56 72 


1877 


757 


Aug. 1 


1868 


588 


Twelfth 


40 


F 


121 30 


1877 


758 


Aug. ] 


1868 


588 


Twelfth - 


25 


B 


75 00 


1877 


759 


Aug. ] 


1868 


588 


Twelfth - 


25 


D 


75 00 


1877 
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LIST OP EBAL ESTATE (Continued). 



No. of 
Lease. 


Date 

of 

Lease. 


Block. 


S ^ 
Street. ^ 2 


Lot 


Annual 
Rent. 


Exp'rs 


760 


Aug 1868 


586 


Tenth 


22 


C 


81 00 


1878 


761 


April 1868 


589 


Thirteent] 


h . 25 


E 


97 50 


1877 


762 


A^g. 1868 


589 


Twelfth 


30 


B 


90 00 


1878 


763 


Aug. 1868 


587 


Eleventh 


17 


F 


51 00 


1877 


764 


Noy 1867 


587 


Eleyentb . 


. . 19 


F 


46 65 


1877 


765 


Jan. 1868 


587 


Eleventh 


20 


F 


48 00 


1877 


766 


July 186? 


587 


Eleventh . 


25 


F 


60 00 


1877 


768 


M'rch 1866 


_ 


Davis . 


25 


3 


52 55 


1876 


769 


M'rch 1866 


« 


Davis 


25 


4 


50 00 


J 876 


770 


M'rch 1866 


m-m 


Davis , 


25 


5 


50 00 


1876 


771 


M'rch 1866 


— 


Davis 


25 


6 


50 00 


1876 


772 


M'rch 1866 


m^ 


Davis . 


25 


7 


50 00 


1876 


773 


Oct. 1866 


_ 


Davis 


50 


8 & 9 


100 00 


1876 


774 


M'rch 1866 


.^ 


Davis . 


25 


10 


38 75 


1876 


775 


M'rch 1866 




Davis 


16 


11 


39 83 


1876 


776 


Jan. 1868 


_ 


Davis . 


28 


12 


33 60 


1877 


777 


Feb. 1868 


^^ 


Davis 


56 


13&14 


67 20 


l877 


778 


Jan *1868 


^__ 


Davis . 


28 


15 


33 60 


lH77 


779 


Jan. 1868 


.^ 


Davis 


28 


16 


33 60 


l877 


780 


Jan 1868 


__ 


Davis . 


42 


17 


61 80 


1876 


783 


July 1869 


583 


Seventh , 


48 


E 


218 83 


1876 


785 


Dec. 1866 


648 


W . Moun< 


i . 25 


43 


75 00 


1877 


786 


Aug. 1868 


583 


Broadwaj 


20 


B 


216 00 


1877 


787 


Aug. 1867 


591 


Pourteent 


h . 21 





66 70 


1877 


788 


Oct 1867 


591 


Fifteenth 


33 


E 


101 50 


1877 


789 


Jan 1868 


592 


Fifteenth 


35 


B 


105 00 


1877 


790 


Jan 1868 


592 


Fifteenth 


25 


B 


75 00 


1877 


791 


July 1867 


586 


Ninth . 


42 


L 


190 95 


1877 


792 


Sept 1867 


590 


Fourteent 


h . 48 


D 


145 32 


1877 


793 


Aug. 1868 


585 


Eighth. 


19 


H 


85 50 


1877 


794 


Aug 1868 


585 


Eighth . 


. . 20 


F 


90 00 


1877 


796 


Aug 1868 


585 


Eighth . 


60 


E 


270 00 


1877 


797 


M'rch 1868 


592 


Sixteenth 


25 


E 


56 25 


1877 


798 


Aug. 1868 


592 


Fifteenth 


30 


C 


76 50 


1877 


799 


Aug. 1868 


589 


Thirteent] 


\i . 27 


F 


82 88 


1877 


800 


July 1867 


586 


Ninth 


30 


K 


135 00 


1877 


801 


July 1866 


592 


Fifteenth 


25 


I 


75 00 


1876 


802 


Feb 1868 


47 


Third . 


35 


1 


100 bO 


1878 


803 


July 1867 


586 


Ninth 


26 


I 


117 00 


1877 


804 


July 1867 


586 


Ninth . 


26 


G 


117 00 


1877 


805 


July 186i 


587 


Eleventh . 


35 


G 


84 00 


1877 


806 


July 1867 


587 


Eleventh 


16 


G 


36 00 


1877 


807 


July 1867 


584 


Seventh 


30 





150 00 


1877 


808 


July 1867 


648 


W Moun 


d . 25 


42 


75 00 


1877 


809 


July 1867 


592 


Sixteenth 


25 


H 


57 25 


1877 


810 


Aug. 1867 


587 


Tenth . 


20 


D 


70 40 


1877 


811 


Aug. 1868 


587 


Tenth 


. , 30 


D 


108 00 


1877 


812 


Aug 1868 


585 


Eighth . 


15 


E 


67 50 


1877 


818 


Sept. 1867 


590 


Thirteent] 


li 25 


B 


82 50 


1877 


814 


Sept 1867 


588 


Eleventh 


25 


H 


105 00 


1877 


815 


Jan 1868 


202 


Oarondele 


>t Aye. 30 


I 


150 00 


1877 


816 


Aug. 1868 


585 


Eighth . 


20 


F 


90 00 


1877 


818 


Jan 1868 


592 


Fifteenth 


30 


A 


90 00 


1877 


8t9 


Aug 1868 


589 


Thirteent] 


ti . 30 


D 


90 00 


1877 


820 


Oct 1867 


591 


Fifteenth 


26 


E 


75 00 


1877 


821 


Noy. 1867 


591 


Fifteenth 


24 


F 


67 20 


1877 


822 


Aug. 1868 


589 


Thirteent] 


li . 27 


F 


83 78 


1877 
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LIST OF REAL ESTATE 


(OOHTraUED). 




H 


Date 

of 

Lease. 


Block. 


Street. 


II 


Lot. 


Annual 

Kent. 


Bxp'rs 


823 


July 1867 


160 --- 


26 


15 


62 SO 


1875. 


825 


Sept. 1867 


590 




21 


D 


63 00 


1877 


827 


Sept 1867 


590 






25 


C 


75 00 


1877 


830 


April 1869 


200 






25 


12 


100 00 




831 


Oct. 1868 


588 






25 


Q 


50 OU 


1878 


832 


June 1868 


900 






75 


26, 27, 98 


75 00 


1878 


633 


Nov. 18B8 


184 










800 UO 




834 


Feb. 1869 


853 






258 


A 


2717 80 




835 


Feb 1869 


893 






25 


7 


50 00 


187!) 


836 


Nov. 1868 


184 










1800 00 




837 










40 


B 


145 68 


1878 


838 




71 











300 00 


1878 


839 




648 






25 


44 


98 50 


1876 


8411 




585 






19 


G- 


S5 88 


1878 


841 




586 






30 


P 


199 60 


1878 


842 




893. i 




e. 


25 


92 


76 00 


1878 


843 










30 


D 


144 00 


1878 


844 




854 






29 


E, C 


265 60 


187B 


849 


F 1868 


586 






22 


B 


SI 00 


1878 


850 




587 






25 


H 


67 50 


187S 


852 




587 






2S 


I 


112 50 


IB7B 


853 


S : 1868 


71 






41 


B 


431 45 


1878 


854 


A il 1868 


854 






94 


A 


959 90 


1878 


855 


C 1868 


250 






260 




694 00 


1878 


866 


J ) 1868 


160 






2& 


29 


305 00 


1893 


857 


J 1868 


692 






55 


A 


133 05 


1878 


853 


H 1868 


652 






19 


63 


68 40 


1878 


859 


A . 1863 


586 






40 


D 


144 00 


1878 


860 


S . 1868 


70w 






39 


B 


585 00 


1878 


861 


J ! 18U8 


•854 






49 


A 


590 00 


1878 


862 


A 1868 


586 






40 


A 


144 00 


1878 


863 


1868 


588 






32 


A 


137 55 


1878 


864 


J 1 1868 


303 






98 




50 00 


1873 


865 


8 1867 


583b 






51 





574 20 


1872 


866 


J 1868 


591 






16 


A 


48 00 


1878 


867 


J 1868 


591 






34 


A 


102 00 


187B 


870 


N 1868 


588 






32 


A 


137 65 


1878 


871 


N , 1868 










B 


460 00 


1878 


872 


J 1869 








50 


1 &2 


26 00 


1879 


873 


J 1869 








36 


A 


1964 94 


1894 


874 


A! h 1869 


589 






20 


A 


60 00 


1879 


876 


J 1869 


591 






27 


G 


74 13 


1879 


877 


J 1867 


158 






72 


A 


756 00 


1894 


878 


E 1867 


585 






15 


B 


67 50 


1877 


879 


J 1809 


76 






25 







1879 


880 


Jl . 1869 


— le 




25 


44 


30 00 


1879 


881 


F 1869 






25 


40 


30 00 


1879 




A . 1869 






25 


89 


30 00 


1879 










41 


93 


49 00 


1879 


884 


A . 1869 






95 


48 


30 00 


1879 


885 








96 


4S 


30 00 


1870 


886 


A . 1869 






95 


60 


30 00 


1879 


887 


A . 1869 






95 


50 


80 00 


1879 




A 1869 


892 




95 


18 


76 50 


1879 


890 
892 








50 


'xf, 


50 00 


1879 








60 


5 & 6 


25 GO 


1879 


894 J__j 1869; 893 


26 


6 




1879 
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OK THB 

TABULAR VIEW OF THE COURSE OF STUDY. 



The coarse of study exhibited io the following scheme 
receives slight modification from year to year, to adapt it to the 
actual average results attained. The following remarks and 
cautions are to be borne in mind while consulting it : 

I. It is not intended as a fixed standard which all schools 
and classes are iorced to follow. It does, however, represent 
the fair average labor of classes in the District Schools. 

II. Schools in the centre of the city can perhj^ps do a little 
more than the amount laid down in the quarter, while those in 
the suburbs, where classification is imperfect and attendance 
irregular, may not be able to do so much. 

III. If a teacher is not able to take her class over so much 
work as is laid down in the tabular view for a quarter, and do 
this thoroughly in ten weeks, it should be sufficient reason for an 
investigation on her part into the reasons therefor. So if the 
contrary occurs, and more work is done than is laid down for 
the time. Classes are not of uniform capacity ; neither do air 
teachers possess the experience and judgment requisite to assign 
lessons of proper length. The tabular view will assist such in 
regulating the daily tasks. 

lY. Teachers in the same grade should make frequent com- 
parison of their results with those obtained by others. The two 
visiting days allowed by the Board, if used by teachers in exam- 
ining departments of the same grade, will ftirnish exceedingly 
valuable information respecting methods of attaining to the 
requisite thoroughness. 

Y. This comparison of results, and the securing of uniformity 
in the sets of text-books used by pupils who are transferred from 
one school to the same grade in another, are the chief advantages 
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expected to be derived from gradiDg and fixing the coarse of 
study. It ftirnishes a convenient scale of twenty-eight degrees 
upon which are classified the pupils of our schools. Any grade 
may begin at any time in the year if a class is ready to enter 
it ; no class need wait till the end of the quarter to commence 
another quarter's work when they are prepared for it. 

That there should be uniformity in respect to the degree of 
progress required in other branches at the period of taking up 
any given study, is too obvious to need discussion. 






SYLLABUS OF LESSONS 

NATURAL SCIENCE 



EULB OF THE BOARD. 

The course of instruction in Natural Science herewith adopted 
shall be taught in oral lessons, one hour being set apart on 
Wednesday afternoon of each week for the purposes of said 
instruction. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

Seventh Grade, or first year in school : Plants or outline of 
Botany. 

First quarter : Flowers, their structure, color, perfume, habits 
and shapes. 

Second quarter : Leaves, fruits, seeds, their shape, &c., uses, 
sap, decay. 

Third quarter : Buds, rootgi, their purpose, stalks and trunks, 
bark of plants, wood. 

Fourth quarter : Circulation of sap, what is made from sap, 
sleep of plants, &c. Review of topics for the year. 

Sixth Grade, or second year in school : Animals, i. e. outline 
of Zoology or Physiology. 

First quarter: Blood, what it makes; how it is made. The 
ground, wbat comes from it as food for animals ; stomach 
and teeth ; circulation of the blood. 
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Second quarter: Breathing; brain and nerves; use of the 
senses; seeing; protection of the eyes; hearing; smell; 
taste; touch; the bones; muscles. 

Third quarter : Brains and nerves in animals compared with 
those in man ; liftibs of animals and their uses : the hand in 
man and its substitutes in animals ; what instruments and 
tools animals possess for attack and defence. 

Fourth quarter : Wings and fins ; elothing of man and ani- . 
mals ; wherein man is superior to animals ; intelligence of 
animals ; sleep, its uses ; death, what it is. Beview of the 
year. 

PiFTH Grabs, or third year in school: Elements of Physical 
Nature. 

Mrst quarter : Air; wind; flying and swimming compared; 
pressure of the air^ pumps, barometer, air-pumps, pop-guns, 
gases distinguished from liquids, gunpowder. 

Second quarter : Balloons, bubbles, heated air, chimneys, draft 
and ventilation, uses of water, water-level, pressure of 
water, attraction in solids and in liquids. 

Third quarter : Water in the air, clouds, snow, frost and ice, 
heat and cold, communication or conduction of heat, effects 
of heat, steam, light, color, electricity, magnetism. 

Fourth quarter: Gravitation, motion of the earth, friction. 
Eeview of the year. 
Fourth Grade, or fourth year in school : A more thorough 
course in Botany. 

First quarter : Modes of studying parts of plants : Leaf, stem, 
inflorescence, flower, root, seed, woody plants, fruit, illus- 
trating by familiar examples. 

Second quarter: The difference in species of trees, their 
habits, place of growth and uses to man : Pine, cedar, wil- 
low, oak, beech, maple, walnut, hickory, sycamore, ash, 
poplar, birch, (what " deciduous " and *' evergreen " signify), 
magnolia, live-oak, honey locust, banyan, laurel, mosses. 

Third quarter : Food plants, (1) wheat, barley, oats, rye, In- 
dian corn, rice, (2) potatoes, yams, beets, turnips, onions, 
beans, peas, (3) apples, peaches, pears, plums, cherries, 
oranges, bananas, lemons, bread fruit, dates, pine-apples, 
figs, grapes, (4) sago, tapioca, sugar-cane, cocoa-nut palm 
(its various uses), (5) pepper, cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs, 
vanilla, (6) tea, coffee, cocoa, mate, (7) Iceland moss. 
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Fourth quarter : Plants useful in the arts, (1) indigo, log- 
wood, (2) olive (oil), flax seed (oil), pine (turpentine, resin, 
tar)^ (3) caoutchouc, gutta percha ; Medicinal plants and 
STIMULANTS : Sarsapaiilla, Cinchona (quinine), aloe, tobacco, 
opium, rhubarb ; Plants valuable fob clothing : Cotton, 
flax, hemp. 

Thibd Gbade, or fifth year in school. 

First quarter : Classification of animals, their differences and 
resemblances. I. Vertebrates: A) Mammals: a) orang- 
outang, monkey; b) bear, cat, dog, lion, panther, tiger, 
cougar, wolf, leopard ; c) kangaroo, opossum ; d) beaver, 
squirrel, rat, mouse ; e) sloth, ant-eater ; f) elephant, rhin- 
oceros, hippopotamus, horse, hog ; g) camel, llama, camelo- 
pard, deer, goat, ox, sheep ; h) whale, dolphin, walrus, por- 
poise, seal. B) Birds : a) vulture, eagle, hawk, owl ; b) 
parrot, wood-pecker, cuckoo, toucan ; c) lark, robin, swal- 
low, sparrow, mocking bird ; d) domestic fowl, quail, pigeon, 
peacock, turkey, partridge ; e) ostrich^ stork, crane, duck, 
swan, penguin, goose, pelican. C) Eeptiles : a) lizard, cro- 
codile, alligator; b) toad, frog, turtle; c) rattle-snake, boa 
constrictor, python, cobra. D) Fishes : Pike, salmon, cod, 
mackerel, shad, shark, flying fish, cat-fish, trout, herring, 
sardine. II. Molluscs: Oyster, clam, pearl oyster, snail. 
III. Articulates: Lobster, craw-fish, worm, spider, insect 
(honey-bee, silkworm, cochineal, fly, wasp, butterfly, &o.) 
lY. Radiates : Corals, animalcules. 

Second quarter : Phtsiologt, 1) Bones (preservation of teeth), 
2) skin (its membranes, pores, perspiration, cleanliness), 8) 
flesh, (fat, muscles, tendons), 4) circulation of blood (veins, 
arteries^ the heart), 5) breathing, (lungs, effect on the blood), 
6) digestion (chyme, chyle, food and drink), 7) nerves 
(brain, five senses and how to use them), 8) voluntary and 
involuntary motion, effect of exercise, 9) sleep, disease, 
death, 10) proper hygienic habits (eating, drinking, sleep- 
ing, exercine, bathing, sitting in a draft of air, tight lacing, 
cramping the lungs, breathing pure air, keeping feet warm 
and head cool, &c.) 

Third quarter: Natubal philosopht: 1) Gravitation and 
pressure, (weights, pump, barometer, pendulum) ; 2) cohe- 
sion (glue, paste, mortar, cement, &c.) ; 3) capillary attrac- 
tion (iamp-wick, sap, sponge, sugar, &c.); 4) mechanical 
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powers (lever, pulley, inolined plane, wedge and screw — 
friction) ; 5) heat (sun, combnstion, friction, effect on bodies, 
6team, thermometer, conduction, clothing, cooking, &c.); 
6) light (soaroefl, reflection, looking-glass, refraction, spec- 
tacles, microscope, prism, telescope, effect on growing bod- 
ies, photograph) ; 7) electricity (lightning, sealing-wax ex- 
periments, &c.) ; 8) magnetism (mariner's compass, horse- 
shoe magnet, telegraph). 

Fourth quarter : Astronomy : 1) Stars (some idea of size and 
distance), 2) solar system, a) sun (sources of light and heat, 
its size, spots), b) planets (their relative distances from the 
sun, Yenus and Jupiter, morning and evening stars, 
Saturn and his rings), c) Satellites or moons (number of 
them), d) comets, e) orbits (or paths of planets, moons and 
cometiB), f) eclipses (of sun, of moon), g) seasons, h) phases 
of moon. 

SxooND 6bad£, or sixth year of the course, should take up a 
special course in Physical Geography, as follows : 

First quarter : Geology, structure of land, form of continents, 
islands, mountains and valleys, plateaus, plains, volcanoes, 
and earthquakes. 

Second quarter: The water; springs, rivers, lakes, the ocean, 
tides, waves, winds, currents, relation to commerce and 
climate. 

Third quarter: Meteorology; the atmosphere, temperature, 
the winds, moisture of atmosphere, dew, fogs, rain, snow 
and hail, climate, electrical and optical phenomena of the 
atmosphere. 

Fourth quarter : Organic life, botany, zoology, ethnography, 
relation of plants, animals and men to their place of abode. 

FntST Grade: Special course in Natural Philosophy, as illus- 
trated in familiar objects, natural and artificial. 

First quarter: Matter and its properties: force, molecular 
forces, gravitation and weight, specific gravity, center of 
gravity, motion, action and reaction, compound motion. 

Second quarter : Machinery ; friction, strength of materials, 
use of materials in construction, hydrostatics and capillary 
attraction, hydraulics, pneumatics, acoustics. 

Third quarter: Heat and its sources, comnoLunication and 
effects ; steam-engine ; warming and ventilation ; meteoro- 
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logical instmments, thermometer, barometer, hygrometer^ 
rain-gauge^ anemometer ; classes of clouds ; classes of winds ; 
meteors and aerolites, aurora borealis ; halos ; circulation of 
water through the processes of evaporation, clouds, rain, 
springs, rivers, ocean, &c. 

Fourth quarter: Light; sources, reflection, prismatic spec- 
trum ', structure of the eye ; optical instruments, telescope, 
microscope, &o.; electricity, magnetism; electro-magnet- 
ism; telegraph. 



■♦•♦ 



EBMARKS ON THE METHOD OF TEACHING THIS, 

SYLLABUS. 

1. The teacher must not consider herself required to go over 
all the topics in any given quarter. She must not attempt to do 
any more than she can do in a proper manner. If it happens 
that only the first two or three topics are all that can be dealt 
with profitably, the teacher must not allow herself to undertake 
any more. 

2. In case the teacher finds that the topics of any given quar- 
ter are not arranged in such an order that she can take them up 
to the best advantage, she is at liberty to change that order ; but 
she must not proceed to the work of a new quarter or to any 
portion of it until she has first given ten weekly lessons on the 
quarter's work she has begun. 

8. No more than ten weekly lessons should be given on the 
work laid down for a quarter. When these have been given, 
proceed to the work of the nezt quarter, whether the topics of 
the quarter in hand have all been considered, or only a very 
small portion of them. 

Bemark. 

The course is arranged with reference to method rather than 
quantity or exhaustiveness. If only one topic is thoroughly 
discussed in each quarter of the first year, some very important 
ideas will be gained of the science of botany. In the fourth 
year of the course, the pupil will come round to the subject 
again and can deepen his insight into the methods of studying 
the world of plants, learn the general outlines of classification 
adopted, and train his observing powers. When he comes to 
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the sixth year of the coarse, he will again touch upon the sub- 
ject in such a manner as to see the province this subject occupies 
in the world of nature, and its general bearings upon other 
fields of investigation. 

The question will be asked : Why not reduce the number of 
topics under a given subject to the number that can be actually 
discussed by the teacher ? 

The answer is : 1) A selection of topics from a comparatively 
full enumeration of them is best left to the individual teacher. 

2) The exact number of topics that can be profitably discussed 
by teachers will vary with their capacities ; moreover, it will 
vary from year to year as teachers become familiar with the 
course ; hence it is necessary to have a variety and to have topics 
enough for the most rapid classes. 8) It is, moreover, important 
to keep constantly before the teacher a full outline of the subject 
so as to prevent the (very common) tendency to treat a theme 
in its narrow application only and to omit its general bearings. 

General Plan of the Course. 

It will be observed that in the seven years' course there is a 
spiral movement, or recurrence of the same topics : 1) The sub- 
jects of Natural Science, a) the plant, b) the animal, c) the 
physical elements and mechanical powers — constitute a primary 
course of three years; so that even those who receive the 
minimum of school education shall acquire some insight into 
the elements and instrumentalities which play so important a 
part in the industrial age in which they live. 2) In the fourth 
and fifth years these subjects of Natural Science are all taken up 
again in a second course and much more scientifically developed : 
a) Botany, its method and practical application ; b) Zoology and 
Human Physiology ; c) motion and force in masses, in particles, 
and as applied in the mechanical powers ; d) Astronomy ^form- 
ing a transition to the grammar school course in Physical Geog- 
raphy); five years is the average attendance on our schools; 
hence the average pupil will get two courses in Natural Sciences. 

3) In the sixth and seventh years of the district schools a third 
course in Natural Science is given, in which begin to appear 
more clearly in outline the several sciences. ^ a) Under Natural 
History or organic nature : Geology, Meteorology, Botany, Zo- 
ology, Ethnology, b) Under Natural Philosophy, or Physics : 
Matter, force and motion, machinery, molecular forces and in- 
struments involving their application. 
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4. In teachiDg Natural Science it is of the greatest importance 
to select typical objecds or facts ; L e. objects or phenomena that 
are types of a large class by reason of the fact that they manifest 
aU of the chief properties or attributes common to the other in- 
dividuals of the class, and at the same time manifest them in the 
most obvious manner. It would not do, for instance, to select an 
object in which the properties to be illustrated were not well 
developed, nor an object with which the pupils were not familiar. 

5. Every lesson should be given in such a way as to draw out 
the perceptive powers of the pupil by leading him to reflect on 
what he sees or to analyze the object before him. It is at first 
thought strange — although it is true — ^that powers of observation 
are to be strengthened only by teaching the pupil to think upon 
what he sees. The process is one of division (analysis) and clas- 
sification, and secondly of tracing causal relations : hence the 
questions most frequent are : '^ What qualities or properties has 
this object (exhibiting the same) ? What separate actions or 
movements form the steps or stages in a process ? What other 
objects and processes have the same ? (classification). What rela- 
tion of this object or phenomenon to others, whether as to cause 
and elfect, or as to means and end ? " 

6. Sow to conduct a lesson : a) Prepare yourself beforehand 
on the subject of the lesson of the week, fixing in your mind ex- 
actly what subjects you will bring up, just what definitions and 
illustrations you will give or draw out of the class. All must be 
marked and written down in the form of a synopsis. The black- 
board is the most valuable appliance in oral lessons : on it should 
be written the technical words discussed, the classification of the 
knowledge brought out in the recitation, and, whenever possible, 
illustrative drawings, b) Pains should be taken to select pas- 
sages from the reference books, or from other books illustrative 
of the subject under discussion, to be read to the class with 
explanation and conversation, c) Wherever the subject is of 
such a nature as to allow of it, the teacher should bring in real 
objects illustrative of it and encourage the children to do the 
same, d) But more stress should be laid on a direct appeal to 
their experience, encouraging them to describe what they have 
seen and heard, and arousing habits of reflection, and enabling 
the pupil to acquire a good command of language, e) Great 
care must be taken by the teacher not to burden the pupil with 
too many new technical phrases at a time, nor to fall into the 
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opposite error of using only the loose common vocabulary of 
ordinary life which lacks scientific precision. 

7. How to use the Reference Books : 

a) In the first course, extending through the seventh, sixth and 
fifth grades, Hooker's Child's Book of Nature should be followed 
for the most part, with such hints as to method as are to be 
gained from a study of Calkin s's Primary Object Lessons. 
Seventh GtIUDE. First quarter : Study and use such portions of 
the first ten chapters of Hooker's Part I. as you can make avail- 
able. Second quarter: Chapters xi to xxi of the same book. 
Third quarter: Chapters xxii to xxviii. Fourth quarter : Chapters 
XXIX to XXXIII. Sixth Grade. First quarter : Chapters i to vii 
of Hooker's Part 11. Second quarter: Chapters viii to xviii. 
Third quarter : Chapters xix to xxv. Fourth quarter : Chapters 
XXVI to XXXIII. Fifth Grade. First quarter: Chapters i to x 
of Hooker's Part III. Second quarter : Chapters xi to xvin. 
Third quarter : Chapters xix to xxxi. Fourth quarter : Chap- 
ters xxxii to XXXV. Calkins's Object Lessons, pp. 15 to 50; 
should be studied in the seventh grade; pp. 401 to 431 will be of 
great service in the sixth grade, and the same book, pp. 189 to 
190 and pp. 339 to 400 will be of equal service in the fifth grade, 

b) In the second course, extending through the fourt?^ and third 
grades, Toumans' First Book of Botany should be studied for 
method and material for the lessons given in the first quarter of 
the Fourth Grade. Only a few selections can be made on ac- 
count of lack of time, but these should be of the most suggestive 
order. For second, third and fourth quarters of the Fourth 
Grade, Warren's Physical Geography will furnish classification, 
description and facts (pp. 70 to 78, new edition). Third Grade : 
First quarter: Warren's Physical Geography, pp. 78 to 85. Sec- 
ond quarter : Eefer to Draper's Physiology for information ; use 
the "Syllabus of Physiology" for further suggestions. Third 
quarter: Use Hotze's First Lessons in Physics for method, and 
Wells' Natural Philosophy for information. Fourth quarter: 
Use Warren's Physical Geography, pp. 5 to 8, and Steele's Four- 
teen Weeks in Astronomy. 

c) In the third course, extending through the second and first 
grades, Warren's Physical Geography should be used for the 
first year, and Wells' Natural Philosophy for the second year. 
Constant reference should be made to Tate's Natural Philos- 
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ophy, Brande's Diotionuy, and other books. The Public School 
library is iiree to teachers as a Bererence Library. A set of 
oolored Ulnstration -charts is given to each echoo); many things 
can best be tanght hy means of charts. 

8. Although inatmction in Natural S<nence in this conrse is 
confined to one hour per week, yet it is expected that what is 
taught in theae leBsona will be referred to fi-cqnently in the reg- 
ular conrse of etndy. Whenever, for instance, any of the 
snbjectfl treated in this course of instruction como np in teaching 
the other branches, an exposition of their scientific phases sbonld 
be required of the pnpils. This will apply to the subject of 
Geography more than to the others. Arithmetic, Hietoiy, and 
the Beading lesson will occasionally furnish references to one or 
more of the provincashere mapped oat. 

9. In connection with the Geography, flistory and Grammar 
lessons a stady of- MAN should be carried on parallel* to the 
stndy of material natnre in the weekly oral lessons. The oat- 
lines of this stndy embrace : iBt, Physiology, or scicDce of man 
as a body ; this com^ ander Natural Science ; Sd, Ethnology, 
or stady of man as conditioned in development by his surroand- 
ings, climate, race, &c.; Sd, Wants and necessities of food, 
clothing, shelter, and the relation of these to the world, animal, 
vegetable and mineral ; ^A, Langaage and its divisions and 
structuFe; 6th, States of Society; 6th, Employments and occu- 
pations; 7th, Government; Sth, Rel^ous. A syaopsis of the 
entire course of instruction in the District Schools is printed in 
a separate circular acoompanjing this. 

10. Compositions should be written enbeeqaent to the oral 
lessons, on the topics discussed. They should be short and to 
the point and always in the pupil's own words. Further direo- 
tions on this point are given in tbc circular containing the 
synopsis above referred to. 

1. Resume. To Ame once more io a brief maaner the car- 
dinal points to be kept in mind constantly by tha teacher: 
) Take np only so many of the topics laid down for any 
en quarter as can be discussed tborougbly without overbur- 
ing the pnpil's memory or distracting his power of attention. 
) Never take np a topic that yuu are unable to explain and 
Btrate so clearly as to make the pupil understand it ; avoid 
phases of the subject that will tend to confuse rather than 
ighteo. 
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c) Spend only ten weeks on the work of a given quarter, 
whether yoa do little or mueh in it ; proceed then to the topics 
of the next quarter. 

d) Eelieve the hour's work by as much variety as possible : 
first J reading and explaining something adapted to the capacity 
of your pupils ) secondly y drawing out in a conversational man- 
ner the experience and information which your scholars already 
possess on the subject; thirdly j exhibiting the visible objects 
which yon or the pupils have brought to illustrate the lesson, 
and requiring the pupils to notice and name the properties, qual- 
ities, parts and attributes ; fourthly j never omitting to show by 
a synopsis on the black board what has been discussed in the 
lesson, its classification and relation. 

e) Bequire short weekly compositions of the pupils above the 
fifth grade, in which they express in their own language their 
ideas on the subjects treated in the oral lessons. 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 



GENERAL COURSE. 

Junior or First Year. — Algebra, English Analysis, Physi- 
cal Geography, Latin, or German and Latin, Drawing. 

Second Year. — Geometry, Nataral Philosophy and Chemis- 
try, Physiology, Latin or German, Book-keeping (optional). 

Third Year. — Trigonometry, or Natural History, Astron- 
omy (optional), Manual of Art (optional). Universal History, 
Latin, or German, or French. 

Senior or Fourth Year. — Analytical Geometry and Calcu- 
lus, or Eeview Mathematics (optional to girls), Shakespeare^ 
History of English Literature, Latin, or German, or French^ 
Mental and Moral Philosophy (optional to girls), Constitution 
U. S. (one quarter.) 

Music and Ehetoricals throughout the course. 

The Classical Course differs from the General only in the 
following particulars : 

Junior Year — Latin, instead of German and Latin. 
Second Year — Greek, instead of Philosophy and Chemistry. 
Third Year — Greek, instead of Trigonometry or Nat. Hist. 
Senior Year — Greek, instead of Philosophy. 
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STUDY OF GERMAN. 



COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 



Seventh Grade. — <^ Lessons on Objects," Ist, 2d and 3d 
quarters. 

General division of Subjects, and Time allowed. 

1. School 5 weeks 1 Be«iobj«ot>toiM«Md 

2. Human Body - 6 « [• *' <»«-ott.tr»ttoa. 

3. Animals, plants and minerals 10 ^^ j ) 

4. House and Home 5 '^ [ .^~iS2.«SS- 

In schools in which Struebing's pictures are used instead of 
Schreiber's, a modification of the general division of subjects 
takes place. It is not supposed that the 7th grade can accom- 
plish more than is contained on pages 9 to 51 of the guide 
accompanying the pictures. The teachers will modify or omit 
such parts of the lessons as are not adapted to the wants of our 
schools, for instance, § 2, 21, &o., of the Guide. In regard to the 
use of the pictures and the method of teaching, the Guide will 
be found to contain many valuable hints (see pages 7 and 41 of 
the Guide). In all lessons either the object itself or a picture 
of it must be used. Without this an ol]gect lesson does not 
deserve its name. 

Each teacher is required to use her own judgment in devising 
and writing out a plan for the arrangement of the sub-diviflions, 
adapting it to t&e special conditions of the several schools. 
Those exercises are conducted with regard to Orthoepy. Bad 
pronunciation, which pupils are very likely to have acquired 
before they are sent to school, is to be corrected and habits of 
distinct articulation to be established. Scholars are taught to 
distinguish between similar sounds : (a, e, 5 ; u, i; eu, ei, at ; 6, 
P\ Of ^ ^ f ^t ^t ^^O ^^0^0 exercises prepare them for the 
—7 



phonetic leeeona in Primer I. and for the Btndy of Orlbograpfay. 
Proper care is taken already in tbiij grade to engender in the 
pnpile that sense of order essemial lo the spirit of firm diactpli&e 
reqaired in our suhool By stem. Thej most cot be allowed to 
Bit or stand in an improper way ; they must be trained to give 
their full attention to the recitation of others as well as to the 
words of their teacher, to speak load and distinctly, and to use 
complete sentences. Securing the habit of attention is a y&ry 
important pari of the work in this grade. Small children are 
rarely capable of fixing their attention for many minutes on the 
same subject, and this power is attained only by degrees. 
Therefore the recitations eboold be made very short in the 
beginning, so as not to tax the children beyond their capacity 
and the natural cooditioDB of their age. They should be in- 
creased in duration as the papil's capacity grows under the 
teacher's efforts. 

4th quarter : Review of " Lessons on Objects," and exercises 
in writing and reading German script, preparatory to Berg's 
Primer I. pages 5-18. The phonetic method is to be nsed (see 
article on Lesevnterricht in Diesterweg's Wegweiier'). 
Sixth (trade — Reading and Writing, 
Berg's Primer I. 1st quarter: pages 5 — 20. 
" " 2d " " 21 — 34 and review, 

" " II. 3d " " 1—19. 

» 4th « " 20—32 and 35—46. 

Questions are asked on the reading-pieces in regard to their 
tents and grammar, which the pupils are reqaired to answer 
complete sentences. These oral exercises are conducted 
ilher with the reading lessons in aU grades and form an 
ortant, perhaps their most important part. They are designed 
stablish early habits of solid, earnest and thougbtful read- 
Schreiber's or Sfruebing's Bitder are used in all the lower 
ies whenever they can serve toillastrate and explain pieces In 
readers. In the 2d and 3d quarters poems are learned by 
■t (Primer II., Nos. 2, 4a, 8, 10, 16 and 18)' 
rammar. Syllables ; long and short syllables (Dehnung und 
erfung), Umlaut. G^rammar in this grade as well as in the 
irs is to be taught only in connection with the readers, 
ying from the readers, though oontiuned through all the 
Ies, forms the principal grammatical exercises in the lower 
ns, as it obliges the scholar to notice the form and spelling 
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of the elements, and to give to each word in the sentance a due 
share of his attention, which in reading is confined very often 
to the principal words that express the idea (Begriffswcerter), 
while those which exhibit the relation (^For raw cert ef) are neg- 
lected. It allows the pupil to accumulate a stock of grammat- 
ical experience (because in copying he is bound to notice even 
niceties which otherwise would escape his attention) that will 
then be sifted, categorized and arranged by the formal study of 
grammar in the higher grades. It engenders a spirit of obser- 
vation and prevents the scholars from flying over the pages in 
undue haste. These writing exercises also allow the teacher to 
direct and control the home studies in a very efficient way, and 
to keep one class of the pupils busy while another class is recit- 
ing. At the same time they prepare for the work of the fifth 
grade (e. g. dictation exercises and composition). 

Fifth Grade. — Reading. 1st quarter: Berg's Primer IT., 
pages 4G-60, 20-23, and Review. 2d quarter: Witter's 2d 
German Header, Nos. 120, 49, 119, 61, 123, 56, 124, 50, 129, 53, 
130, 63, 128, 64, 117, 69, 122. 3d quarter : JS'os. 144, 78, 121, 68, 
125, 81, 143, 82, 140, 100, 148, 73, 118, 89, 149, 79, 135, 77, 126, 
127, 109, 137. 4th quarter: ^'os. 139, 97, 146, 60, 147, 54, 131, 
55, 141, 106, 150, 105, 187, 186, 196, 65, 206, 212, 211. 

Part of the poetry is learned by heart. In this gi^ade great 
care must be taken to make the scholars read v^ith proper ex- 
pression, and to do away at once with *any bad habit of sing- 
song or monotonous reading, which perhaps may have been 
(though it should not) acquired in the drill work on syllables, 
words and descriptive pieces of the preceding grade. The 
expression with which a scholar reads is an excellent test 
of the training which he has gone through and of his mental 
capacity. His expression in reading will show at once whether 
the pupil penetrates through the words to the contents of a 
piece J whether his mind is in a continual and close contact 
with the meaning of the words he is reading, and is receiving 
the full and lively impression of their sense, or whether they 
appear to him almost unlinked to each other, uncTaained to any 
meaning, so that at the very best they have evidently produced 
in him but a vague, dim and nebulous impression of the meaning 
they are intended to convey. Expression and impression stand in 
such close relation to each other, that want of expression usually 
shows want of impression^ too ; or, in other words, the pupil who 



doM not read with good expression does not nnderetand wbftt 
he IB reading. 

Writing. ExerciMS in copying from tho reader. The moet 
important part of the work of this grade is to accQetom the 
pupil to exactness and order. He ix to be taught in conformitj 
with the mlea of the Speocerian system, as far as tbej can be 
applied to writing German, especially in regard to position and 
pen-bolding. We can hardly expect to see in slato-writing let- 
ters as beaotifolly and well written as we can obtain in the copy- 
book work of the higher grades. Bat here already some part 
of the work of tho^e grades can be done. We can already lay 
^tresa on the equid height of the letters, on writing earrfaUy on 
the lines, oa smooth light and heavy lines, on equal distance, direc- 
tion and size of tbe letters. 

Grammatical exercises, i. e. analytical ones In connection with 

the Readers. Distinction between sonnd and name of letters; 

hard, soft, long and short sonrnis. Noan (without declension). 

Article, Adjective, Gender and Number. Enumeration of objects 

in the form of small compositions: Each of the latter cxercices 

has to be carefully prepared at school, and the pupils ought not 

to do them at home before tbej' are able to write them without 

any assistance. Dictation exercises commence in Ibis grade and 

are continued regularly through all the grades. They are in 

this grade taken from pieces that hare recently been read and 

) quite familiar to tbe scholars. They will show whether tbe 

pil has studied and mastered his reading lesson, as in this 

le be must be able to write correctly any part of it which the 

leher may dictate. Tbe^e exercises should be very short 

nerally, and not consume more time than is indispensably 

sded. One sentence of five to eight words at a time will 

dice. In dictating, the teacher should not repeat the words 

)re than twice. 

FouiiTH Grade. — Beading. First qnarter: 99, 218, 66, 98, 
B, 114, 110, 158, 159, 195, 213, 199, 180, 67. Second quarter: 
1, 112, U2, 136, 184, 201, 205. Third quarter: Wilter's Third 
irman Reader, pages 1-32, Fourth quarter : Witter's 3d Ger- 
in Reader, puges 32-58. Part of the poetry is committed 
memory, with the names of the authors. The remarks made 
tbe fifth and sixth grades apply also to tbe fourth. Tbe 
aces of the readers should be made nsefnl in three respects : 
)rreci reading, beautiful reading, and as subjects for gram- 
ntical exercises. 
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Penmanship. Witter's copy-books. Copying from the Eead- 
ers. Position and pen-holding, au prescribed by the Spencerian 
system. More weight is to be attached to the equal height of 
letters; to writing on the lines, to equal distance, light and 
heavy lines^ direction and size of long letters, than even to a 
more or less beautiful form of the letters in this grade. Not 
the lesBons set aside for the teaching of penmanship alone are 
to be considered sufficient for this study, but all other lessons 
which involve writing work in that direction, or, to say the 
least, ought not to work against it. Considering thi8, tho pupils 
should not be allowed to write tdeir dictation or grammatical 
exercises in a slovenly way. They should not be burdened 
with more work in either of these studies than they can do well 
and in good writing. 

Grammatical exercises (from the Eeader, i. e. analytical): 
Boots and endings, declensions, pronouns, simple sentences, 
attributes, inverted sentences transposed. 

The Synthetic exercises , in the form of short compositions, to be 
continued: a. Enumeration of objects; b, Descriptive sentences 
answering a certain set of questions — e. g., Was? Theilef 
Woraus? Vonwem? Wozu? These exercises have to be 
carefully prepared in school before they are assigned to be 
written at home. Dictation exercises from the pieces read. 

Third Grade. — Beading. Witter's Third Reader: First quar- 
ter, pages 58-76; second quarter, pages 76-104; third quarter, 
101-142; fourth quarter, 142-181. Some of the poems learned 
by heart. 

Writing. Witter's copy-books : Copying from the Reader. 

Grammatical exercises. Pronot^ns (continuation and review): 
Adverbs, Present, Past and Future Tense of the Verb (Active 
voice, Indie, mood); Comparison, Objective elements of the first 
and second class. Punctuation: Comma before welcher, der, 
das. 

Synthetic exerciseSy in the form of short compositions : Descrip- 
tive sentences on questions. Answers to questions on reading 
pieces given in writing by the pupils. Small compositions on 
subjects that were treated in the object lessons of the seventh 
grade. These exercises must be carefully prepared in school. 
In correcting them, the teacher will not correct, but mark the 
mistakes, and then look over them again in order to see if they 
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have been corrected by the pupils. Dictation exercises from the 
reading pieces. Poems that have been committed to memory 
are written by rote. 

Anglo-American Classes — Berg's Primer I. and 11. In the 
third quarter of this grade Ahn's Method of Learning German 
is taken up, and part of the time spent in translating Lessons 1 
to 30 inclnsive. Lxerciser* in speaking. Pupils are taught to 
understand German q nest ions which occur frequently, and to 
answer them in the same language. Small poems learned by 
heart. 

Second Grade. — Beading. Witter's Third Readier : First 
quarter, 181-224; second, 224-270; third, 270-317; fourth, 
317-385. Poetry committed to memory. 

Writing — Witter's copy-books : Copying from the Reader. 

Grammatical exercises (analytical ; in connection with th.e 
Reader). Verb (transitive and intransitive, personal and im- 
personal, etc.), Conjunction, Interjection, Pnposition, Clausts, and 
Punctuation. 

Synthetical exercises — Same as in grade No. 3, but on more 
difficult subjects ; reproduction, extension, and change of easy 
pieces from the reader. The remarks on these exercises in the 
3d grade apply also to this grade. Short dictation exercises 
from classical authors ; one or two lines at a time are sufficient. 

Anglo-American Classes — Ahn's Method, Exercises in speaking, 
reading, and writing. Poems learned by heart. 

First Grade. — In this grade the theoretical study of German 
grammar as a separate branch of study is taken up : 
1st quarter: Ahn's Course II. §§ 1-14 (to bottom of p. 13). 
2d « " " " 14-20 incl. and review. 

3d " '* " "21-44 " 

4th " '* " "45-55 " 

Reading lessons, 1, 2 and 3, pages 92-93. 

TEXT-BOOKS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

McGuffey's (Leigh's Phonetic) Primer, First Eeader, and 
Charts; McGuffey's Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Readers; Grammar, Greene's Introduction; Eobinson's Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic and Progressive Practical Arithmetic; Folter's 
First LosK on s, Primary and Intermediate Arithmetic; Worces- 
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tor's Speller and Primary Dictionary; Seavey's (Goodrich's) 
History of the United States ; Berg's First and Second German 
Primers ; Witter's Second and Third German Beaders ; Bessar's 
German Grammar; Ahn's First and Second Course ; Warren's 
Primary and Common School Geographies; Spencer's System 
of Penmanship; Witter's System of German Penmanship; 
Song Garden, Parts First and Second; Bartholomew's Draw- 
ing Cards, 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Arithmetic — D. P. Colburn. 

Geometry — Evans. 

Physical Geography — Colton, Warren and Guyot. 

Natural Philosophy — Hooker. 

Mental Philosophy — Haven. 

Penmanship — Spencer. 

Reading — Hillard, and Sargent. 

Algebra — Sherwin. 

Geography — Mitchell, Colton and Guyot. 

History — Wil son . 

English Grammar — Greene. 

Vocal Music — The Song Garden, Concone's Vocal Exercises, 
and Adam's Vocal Album. 

Physiology — Loo m is. 

Constitution of U, S. — Townsend. 

Theory and Art of Teaching — Wickersham and Sheldon. 

History of English Literature — Cleveland and Collier. 

Latin — Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar; Crosby's 
Eclogfls Latinse. 

Spelling — W orcester. 

Composition — Parker. 

Drawing — Bartholome w. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

English Literature — Collier's History of English Literature. 

Latin — Smith's Principia, Part L, or Allen's Latin Lessons 
and Grammar; Hanson's Latin Prose Book; Andrews and 
Stoddard's Latin Grammar; Bowen's, Harper's, or Hanson's 
Virgil ; Andrews' or Anthon's Latin Lexicon. 

Greek — Harkness' 1st Greek Book; Crosby's Grammar and 
Lessons; Arnold's Greek Prose Composition; Felton's Eeader; 
Crosby's Anabasis; Felton's or Owen's Homer; Liddell and 
Scott's Greek Lexicon. 



Gffman—Abn'B Method, Puts I. »Dd II.; Woodbniy's Ger- 
mftn Method; Bilderbnch ohn« BUder; AmerikAnisehes Lese- 
bneh ; Otto's German Gmmmftr. 

I^eneh — Borel's Gramm&ire Fran^ftise; Les Princes de I'Art, 
Fallet; Faeqnelle's Introdnctoiy French Conrse; Easy Frenoh 
Beading, Fieher; Ahn's French Method; Fasqaelle's Colloquial 
French Beader. 

Sietory — Willson's Oatlines of TTniverBal History. 

Mathematies and Axtronomy — Bay's Algebra, Part 2d ; Chan- 
venet's Geometry; Ghanvenet's Trigonometry; Howison's or 
Loomia' Analytical Geometry and Catculns; Snell's Olmsted's 
Astronomy. 

Ifatural PAtZomp Ay— Wells. 

Chemistrif — Porter's Revised Edition. 

Ifatvral History — Warren's Physical Geography (old edition) i 
Hitchcock's Physiology; Gray's Botany; Tenney's Zoology; 
Dane's Zoology. 

J^ental PhUomphy — Haven's. 

Mi>rtU Philosophy — Hickock's. 

Book Keeping — Payson, Dnnton & Scribner. 

BhetoricaU — Bandall's Elocution; Day's Bhetorical Praxis; 
Webster's Academic Dictionary. 

Music — S. Mueller's Part Songs ; Concone's Vocal EzerciBes ; 
^obyn's Classical Singer. 



COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC. 

■TENTS GbADK. 

IT ambers at first, and afterwards the notes and staff — to some 

extent. 
Whole scale nsed. Half and qoarter notes and correspond- 

ing rests. 
Intervals taught: from one to any other note in the scale 

np to 6. 
Voices not tried above E. 
Dynamical marks tanght as they occur in th^ lesaona. 
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Songs : Twenty new ODes learned. Hf. B. No songs taaght 
except under the direction of the music teacher. 

Sixth Grade. 

Whole scale. Special attention to Ehythm. 

Whole, half, and quarter notes and corresponding rests. 

Intervals from 1 to any pther note in the scale up to 8. 

Voices not above E. 

Dynamical marks continued. 

8ongs : Twenty new ones. 

Fifth Grade. 

Scale carried to the third above. 

Whole, half, quarter and eighth notes ; corresponding rests. 
Accidentals taught. 

Intervals from 1 to 10. Major and minor thirds introduced. 

Voices not above F. 

Dynamical marks. 

Songs: Twenty new ones, and exercises, in one and two parts. 

Fourth Grade. 

Scale carried to the fourth above. 

Whole, half, quarter, eighth and sixteenth notes ; correspond- 
ing rests. 

Intervals: major and minor thirds continued. 

Voices not above F. 

Transpositions commenced : Keys of G, G, D, F. 

Dynamical marks. 

Songs : Twenty new ones, one and two parts. 

Third Grade. 

Scale to fourth above. 
Chromatic intervals. 
Voices not above F. 

Transposition continued; keys of A, E, B^, B^ 
Dynamical marks. 

Songs : Twenty new ones, one and two parts. "] 

Second Grade. 
Scale to five » > . 



CVl APPENDIX. 

Chromatic intervals coDtioaed. 

Voices not above G. 

Transposition continued through all major keys. 

Dynamical marics. 

Songs : Twenty new ones, one, two and three parts. 

First Gr.^de. , 

Scales and chromatic intervals. 
Voices not above G. 
Transposition in minor kej's. 
Dynamical marks. 
Songs: Twenty new ones, one, two and three parts. 

Special attention to be given bj^ the teachers in all the grades 
to the following points: 1. Position of pupils, while singing; 
2. Quality of tone : harshness and screaming never allowed ; 
8. Pronunciation; 4. Expression: special care taken that each 
piece shall be sung with regard to its peculiar sentiment. 

At least five minutes each day should be given to the practice 
of elementary exercises in music as directed by the music 
teacher. 



TABULAR STATEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1871-72. 



Table I — Showing names^ location, &c., of the School-houses. 

Table II — Showing character of attendance of Pupils. 

Table III — Showing ages of Pupils registered. 

Table IV — Showing occupations of Parents, &c. 

Table V — Showing birth-places of Pupils. 

Table YI — Showing enrollment and attendance of Pupils. 

Table VII — Showing classification and grades of studies of 

Pupils. 

Table VIII — Showing classification, &c., in German Instruction . 

Table IX — Schedule of Salaries January 1st, 1873. 

Table X — Historical Table extending back to 1850. 
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TEACHERS FOR THE EVENING SCHOOLS, 1872-73. 



O'FALLON POLYTECHNIC INSTTTUTE. 

Beqis Cbautknbt. Ptincipnl. H. Hatvasd Post..At»igtanL 

Rich'd Hatbs Assistant. Rcfus J. Delaso.^. " 

W, J. S. BErAN. " 

BENTON SCHOOL. 

J. W. Hah- PrincifKU. Alice D. Shith AmsteaU. 

AifSLiA C. Fbuchtr, ..AasistatU. Julia M. Clabr " 

Mabt B. Rains. " Hart J. Uarbis.... " 

BLOW SCHOOL. 

A. J. Caldwell Principal. Kel. N. SLiaoN As»igtant. 

Habt B. Stbatton. Ax^ttant. 

CARR SCHOOL. 

T. S, Smith — Principal. Hakt O. GKAHAH...JsmRranr. 

SopBts T. Haktin Auistant. Jemima Fobstth.... " 

AUELIA KOENCH " 

CASH LANE SCHOOL. 

Bdwa&d H. Loko Prinfipal. Chaklottk U. MoBcknet, 

Lizzie A. Htatt Asdstani. Asttstant. 

Mart Srabpe " 

CHOUTEAU SCHOOL. 

. H. Hat PrindpaL Emily L. Ccolahan, Assis't. 

TIE E. CVOI.AM AS. .Astiitant, 

CLAY SCHOOL. 

C. Dtsr Principal Helen A. Paok Astittant. 

L M. FiTZPATEicK..AMUtant. 

EVERETT SCHOOL. 

I W. Spa&oo. Principal. Habt A Clakcbt, Assiafanl, 

HCES H. SfAMOo... Assist ant. Kate M. Bltcklbt.. ' 

, R Hio^. " Julia H. E. Ixtsa.. " 

HUMBOLDT SCHOOL. 

i. SoMHiR. Principal. Laura 3. Rittekhousi, As- 

T V. A, STEVEN8....Assirtiin*. sittant. 

INE EioKZ. " Hart M. HcIlvaine, Auia^t. 



APPEBTDIX. OZZIX 

JEFFERSON SCHOOL. 

Geo. B. Lane Principal. Maby E. Raymond.. Asstsfan^. 

Clara J. Gillies Assistant. Jennie L. Whedon, <' 

Huao Haanel " Esther W. Matthews, " 

A. Clara Folkmann... " 

LAFAYETTE SCHOOL. 

L. Wm. TEUTEBERa....Prmct/>aZ. Rebecca S. Gast .„ Assistant. 

JosiE M. Hunt Assistant. Clara Hoelzle <' 

EL/LNNAH J. Skillman... " Mathilde Kann *' 

Laura F. Nieters " Pauline Krueger.. <* 

MADISON SCHOOL. 

Wm. F. Smith Principal. Ruth Tallman Assistant. 

Ella R. Thomas Assistant. Anna Schuster '^ 

Pauline Knoblauch ^* 

WEBSTER SCHOOL. 

Alvah C. Clayton Principal. Kate Flynn Assistant, 

Malvina a. 'KosKivs..,.Assistant. Missouri M. Van Fossen, As- 

Lucy K. Wilson '^ sistant. 

Auo. J. Beroman^, Assistant. 

SCHOOL No. 1. 
Mary J. Corbin Principal. Mary C. Kille AssistatU. 

SCHOOL No. 2. 

Bells C. Buchan Principal. Nannie M. Stanley, Ass/is^an^. 

SCHOOL No. 3. 

Rachel M. Gass PrincipaL Mary A. WiLLiAMs..iiMistaii^. 

Mary F. Johnston " Maqoie V. Baer.... '* 

Marqaret a. Hines..... '' Judson Jones ^ 

SCHOOL No. 4. 
Lydia a. Prbsoott ....Principal. Jennie A. Barb — Assistant 

WRITING TEACHERS, 
Giles Bolakd, Wm. D. Rutledob. 



LOCATION OF THE SCHOOLS, 
IIST OF TEACHERS, WITH THEIR RESIMKCES. 

JANUARY, i8jj. 



NOBHAL SCHOOL.— Fonrth story of the PnbKe Seliool Poly- 
technic hnilding, corner of SevenUi and Cbestnni streeU; 
warmed by steam; capacity, 150 seats. Jhantcr — The 
whole city. 

Lotns F. SoLDAB- Principal, 808 Hickory street. 

Gbacb C. Bibb. Itt Astuiant, Park Ho'l, 12lh k OliTe. 

CoBA Small. 2d " 24 Targee street. 

JoAMMA HoLLOHAB 2d " 1013 CboBDiit Street. 

Habt J.Joslir 2d " 2440 Waah street. 

Amka L. Gakkett Sd « 608 N. ISth street. 

Hkll Partik-; Sd " 1525 Clark av. 

Conrad Diehl. (Drawing, ) day), 1009 Monnd street. 

HIGH SCHOOL.— Fifteenth and Olive streeto; bnilt 1855; 

wanned by furnaces; three stories and basement; twelve 

rooms ; 400 seats. DisrBicr — The whole eity. 

HosACB H. HosoAN Principal, 1115 Fine street. 

Dkhton J. Snidee 1st Astistamt, 2t{ Targee street. 

JoBEFH L. Sanborn 2d " .SOI North 13th street. 

Wm. H. It0SENSTENaEL...2d " 803 Hickory street. 

Edwaro H. Ccrrieb 2d " 2734 Lncas av. 

P. Heston 2d " 1307 Washington av. 

ST W. Jameson 2d " 2620 Locust street. 

EN A. Shafer 1st " 1621 Olive street. 

ILLA Leach 2d " 1003 Pine street. 

NIK E. Tower. 2d " 1512 Walnnt street. 

ELOTTEA.GR088MAiiN,3d " 1512 Walont Street. 

7 H. Chidebteb. 8d " 3008 Laclede av. 

ax B. Gow M " 1008 Pine street. 



APPENDIX. OXXXi 

BRANCH HIGH SCHOOL NO. 1,— Third story of the Public 
School PolytechDic buildings corner of Seventh and Chest- 
nut streets ; capacity, 150 seats. 

Thomas Davidson Principal^ 1205 Washington av. 

Delia M. Brey Ist Assistant, 1611 Washington av. 

Juliet Caldwell 3d " 819 Locust street. 

Priscilla C. Dudley 3d " 2221 Clark ave. 

Helen F. M. GRENNELL,..3d " 807 Locust street. 

Conrad Diehl (Drawing, } day), 1009 Mound stregt. 

BKANCH HIGH SCHOOL No. 2.— In the third storv of the 
Franklin School building, corner of Eighteenth street and 
Christy avenue ; capacity, 150 seats. 

John B.Kimball Principal, 1*^27 St. Charles street. 

Miriam S. Sherman 1st Assistant, 1225 St. Charles street. 

Mary W, Whiteside 3d " 819 Locust street. 

Mary H. Bland 3d " 908 Gratiot street. 

Ellen T. Lander 8d *' 1611 Washington av. 

Margaret Augusta Chapin, 3d " 814 North 19th street. 

Mary McConnell (Drawing) 1301 Hickory street. 

Evelyn G. Gilfillan 3d Assistant, Park and Arkansas avs. 

Amelia Moench (German, } day) 1118 North 18th street. 

BEANCH HIGH SCHOOL No. 3.— In third story of Peabody 
School building, on Carroll and Second Carondelet avenue. 

D. H. Smith Principal, 1806 Olive street. 

Bertha B. Grossman 1st Assistant, 1548 Gratiot street. 

Susie F. Allen 3d " Eussell ave., near Cali- 
fornia. 

Mary C. Meacham 3d " Webster Groves. 

Lucy S. Eichardson 3d " 1016 North 19th street. 

Matilda F. Smiley (Drawing), 1117 Olive street. 

BEANCH HIGH SCHOOL No. 4.— In third story of Douglas 
School, on Eleventh and Howard streets. 

Francis E. Cook Principal, 1106 Morgan street. 

Sub Y. Beeson .^. 1st Assistant, 402 South 16th street. 

Jennie C. Thom !. 3d " 1500 Olive street. 

Laura M. Oviatt 3d " 2929 Thomas street. 

William Deutsoh... .(German, } day), 1612 Clark avenue. 

Matilda F. Smiley. (Drawing, } day), 1117 Olive street. 



cxxxu 

BENTON SCHOOL.— Ninth and Locust streets ; built 1879 j 
warmed by furnaces; 3 stories; 12 rooms; 700 seats. 
DiSTBiCT — ^North by Green street; east by Mississippi 
river; south by Market street, and west by Tenth ntreet. 

J. W. Hall Prineipalf 2331 Gamble avenue. 

Amklia C. Fruchts £d Assistant, If 19 Clark avenue. 

Ada Johnson Head " 1016 North 19th street. 

Mart B. Norwood Ist " 1307 Washington av. 

Mary£). Graham 3d " 1508 Poplar street. 

Clara J. Gillies 3d " 924 Locust street. 

Annie H. Marsh 3d " 1716 North 12th street. 

Mary B. Brennan 3d " 809 North 11th street. 

Lizzie George 3d " 1620 Clark avenue. 

Emma Wiluams 3d " Olive st., w. Union av. 

Abbie H. Hatbbcn 3d '^ Papin, oetween 15th & 

16th streets. 

Mary J. Fox 2d " 1217 Bandolph street. 

Ella O. Howard 1st *• 1116 Morgan street. 

Mary L. Smith (Extra), 

Hermann Helmkampf (German), 733 South 5th street. 

Bertha J. Schneider... (German, i day), 511 Marion street. 

BLOW SCHOOL,— Fifth and Pine^ streets, South St. Louis; 
huilt 1866; warmed hy stoves; 3 stories; 8 rooms; 420 
seat''. District — Bounded south by Stein street. 

A. J. Caldwell ^.,,. Principal^ 5tb, cor. Quincy, S.St. L. 

Marietta E. Phillips. . .flea ci Assistant, Main, near Shirraer, *' 

Sarah AxFORD 1st " 4th, near Quincy, " 

Mattie Parker 3d " 5th and Qaincy, " 

Laura F. Lare 3d " Main and Kansas, " 

Delia Webb 3d " 2d, cor. Pine, " 

Ida B. Timberlake 3d " Nebraska, cor. 2d, " 

Annie Davis 3d " 4th, near Franklin, " 

Mary A. Timberlake Ist '* Nebraska, cor. 2d, " 

Charles Jenner (German), 6th, near St. Louis, " 

BLOW PRIMAEY SCHOOL —South St. Louis. Rented. 
Capacit}', 120 seats. 

Josephine M. Nisbet Principal, 3d st., bt. Fillmore and 

Market, S. St. Louis. 

. Catherine E. HiSTED Sd Assistant, 913 Autumn street, St 

\ Louip. 

\ 



L 
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CAEONDBLET SCHOOL. —Third and Poepping streets, 
South St. Louis; built 1871 j warmed by furnaces j three 
stories; twelve rooms; 700 seats. District — Bounded 
north by Stein street. 

Jambs L. Young Principalf 1125 Chamber", St. Louis. 

Helen M. Mason 1st Assistant, W. side 3d st., bet. Taylor 

and St. Louis sts. 
Mary E. Herb 2d " Main st., bet. Marceau 

and Hill sts. 
Kate F. Cooper 2d '^ N. W. cor. Pine & 9th sts. 

Adelaide Illingworth... 3d " Main, bet. St. Louis and 

Eandolph sts. 

Jennie Parker 3d '^ 6th & Quincy. 

Louisa J. Eevington 3d *' Main street, bet. Marceau 

and Hill sts. 

Emily G. Dunklin 3d " Third st., bet. Taylor* 

St. Louis sts. 

Eliza M. Eiegel 3d " Third st., bet. Taylor & 

St. Louis sts. 

Sarah H.Saxton.. 1st " " Osage street, bet. Oregon 

and California sts. 

Theophilus J. KoETZLi (German), 2d and Pine sts. 



CAEE SCHOOL.— Sixteenth and Carr streets; built 1855; 
warmed by stoves ; two stories ; eight rooms ; 480 seats. 
District — Bounded north by Cass avenue ; east by Tenth 
street; south by Wash street, and west by Twentieth 
street. 

Sarah J. Bacon Principal, 1118 North 19th street. 

Sarah A. McBrine 1st Assistant, 3204 Laclede avenue. 

Evelyn Bissell 3d '* 2003 Christy avenue. 

Meta a. Dunhaupt 3d " 2305 Carr street. 

Margaret A. Dunn 3d " 1825 Biddle street. 

Lucy A. MoGready 3d " 1833 Morgan street. 

Mary E. Kelly 3d " 304 North 8th street. 

EosALiE Gautier 3d '^ 224 Lombard street. 

Cassie D. Brook 2d " 1415 North 17th street. 

Mary A. Dierker (German), 1329 North 14th street. 
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CAEK LANE SCHOOL.— Twentj'-foarth and Carr streets; 

built 1870; warmed by furnaces ; three stories; twelve 

• rooms ; 700 seats. District — Bounded east by Twentieth st. 

Edward H. Long Principal, 3209 Sheridan avenue. 

Julia E. Klunk Head Assistant, 2810 Sheridan avenue. 

Emma P. Simmons Ist " 2919 Lucas avenue. 

Lizzie B. Spalding 2d " 1106 Morgan street. 

Eliza W. Clark 3d '' 1012 North 25th street. 

Mary L.Eaton 3d '' Belle av., west of Grand. 

Kate Dauber 8d " 2012 North 11th street. 

Bella J. Calhoun 3d '* 1107 North 18th street. 

Emily Stephf^ns 3d " 1417 O'Fallon stref t. 

Charlotte M. MoBurney, 3d " 2632 Stoddard street. 

Mary Steel 3d " 816 North 21st street. 

Emma C. Hall 2d " 1611 Biddle street. 

Mary C. Ecoles 1st ^* 2234 Carr street. 

Sophie Balthasar (German), 2030 Wash street. 

Agatha Kadlowski '- i day, Magazine st., bet. Garrison 

and Webster aves. 

CAEEOLL SCHOOL.— Buell and Carroll streets; built 1866; 
warmed by furnaces; three stories; twelve rooms, besides 
two rooms in old building; 800 seats. District — Bounded 
north by Park avenue, east by Mississippi river, south by 
Lafayette avenue, and west by Rosatti street. 

Henry M. Tallman... Principal, 1307 Chouteau avenue. 

Sarah E. Handy Head Assistant, 927 North 20th street. 

Mary E. Lackay 1st " 607 Hickory street. 

Mary J. Atkinson 2d " 910 Gratiot street. 

Elizabeth A. AxF0RD....3d *< 1030 Winter street. 

Sallie E. Hook 3d " 1405 Panin street. 

Helen M. Cogswell 3d " 1306 Hickory street. 

May G. Hall 3d '* 1644 South Eighth street. 

Alice V. Brison 3d '^ 810 Barry street. 

Annie A. Fox 3d " 816 South 14th street. 

Mary L. Diokson 3d '^ 1606 Gratiot street. 

Adelaide Caldwell 8d '* 2115 South Spring street- 

Melinda Wallace 2d " 2134 South Spring street. 

Frances A. Secor 1st " 1004 Olive street. 

Letitia A. Stewart 1st " 1662 Chouteau avenue. 

Charles Sommer (German), Union Parle. 

Caroline A. Wall. " 1403 Carondelet avenue. 

Theresa Ziseman '^ 1511 Eosatti street. 
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CHARLES POPB SCHOOL.— Laoleds and Bwiog aveoaea; 
built 1872; wftrnaed by ftarnKces; three stories; twelve 
rooms ; 700 ssats. District — BouDded north b; Olivv sU 

B. F. Hbdqeb PriiKipat, 2811 Stoddard street. 

Hkmbibtta Gass 1st Assistanty 311 High street. 

Jank Hallidat 2d " 1608 Aastin street. 

Susan I.' Cochran 3d " 2800 Papin street. 

Ada C. Fisher 3d " Wasli'n av., w. of OntDd. 

Louisa T. Eowk 8d " 317 Emily street. 

Eliza M. UuLH0LLAND...3d " ZlitO Clark aveQue. 

Emma K. Guetis. 3d « 3030 Franklin avenoe. 

Amelia F. Holland 3d " 2135 Gamble aTeone. 

Louise Uilleb Ist " 24 Targee street. 

E. L. H. Campb (German), 2805 Market street. 

CHARLBSS SCHOOL.— Kingsbury street, near Grarois; bull* 
1J59; two stories; eight rooms; 480 seats. 

Cakoie L. Bryant Principal^ 1318 Washington av. 

Htpatia Hinohhan 3d Assistant, 1445 2d Carondelot ar. 

Mattie S. Kayser 3d " 1611 Hickory street. 

LiLLiE B. Roberts 3d " 332 S. Fratte. 

Jennie M. Lahpton 8d " Idll Hickory street. 

Annie Wolfe 3d *' 1710 Moi^an street. 

LiDA J. Trumbull >3d " 22(Hi Clark aveoae. 

Frances B. Clayton 3d " 1923 Geyer avenue. 

Mrs. Pauline H. Binge (German), 2119 Carondelet avenue. 

Uary Knust " i day, Cor. Gravois & Wyoming. 

CHOUTEAU SCHOOL.— Chouteau avenue, west of Fratte 
avenue; built 1868; warmed by furnaces; two stories; 
eight rooms; 480 seats. District — Bounded north by 
Cooper street; south by Park avenue to Toney street, and 
then by Elizabeth street; wast hy oity limits. 

Rachel M. Gabs Principal, 1512 Olive street. 

Halcyon Childs 1st Assistant, 2319 Eugenia street. 

Mary A. "Willums 3d " 2635 Cooper street. 

M. Louisa BABiN0TON...3d " 12U Armstrong a\ 

Sarah J. Leah 3d " 701 Locust street. 

Mary D. Gabs 3d " 1512 Olive street. 

Martha U. Wallace..... 3d " 2134 S. Spring stre 

Alice M. Williams Sd " 1315 Chestnut strei 

Emilie H. Juvet 2d " 1509 Papin street. 

Emma Eribben (German), 1014 Orchard stree 
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GLAfiE SCHOOL.— Seventh near Labadie street; built 1846; 
warmed by stoves; three stories; six rooms; 300 seats. 
District — Bounded north by Gratiot and Lombard streets ; 
east by Mississippi river; south by Park avenue, and west 
by Ninth street. 

Ellen 0. Clement... .j5i?ad Assistant, Carondelet, 2d station. 

Mary W. Kennedy 8d " 1114 Locust street. 

Emma F. Mason 3d << 2206 Gramble avenue. 

Kate T. Pay 3d « 1306 Spruce street, 

CLAY SCHOOL. — Bellefontaine and Parrar; built 1859; 
warmed by stoves ; three stories, twelve rooms ; 700 seats. 
District — Bounded north by city limits ; east by Mississippi 
river ; south by Harrison and Branch streets to Fourteenth 
street, and west by Fourteenth street. 

Frederick C. Woodruff... Principal, Jennings Station, St. L;, 

Kan. City & Nor. E'y. 

Helen H. Smith Head Assistant, 1231 Olive street. 

Kate S. Avery 1st " 2116 K Twelfth street. 

Sallie Fenby 2d " 3004 Locust street. 

Ella M. Fitzpatrick 3d « 2706 N. Tenth st. 

Isabel M. Davie 3d " 2708 K Eleventh street. 

Lydie a. Folsom 3d " 908 Jefferson street. 

Eliza A. Stark 3d " 706 N. Fifteenth street. 

Elizabeth Colligan 3d " 717 N. Fifteenth street. 

Nellie A. Amos 3d " 1621 Warren street. 

Mary A. Smith 3d " 4204 J^. Tenth street. 

Ulala C. Hare 2d " 2613 N. Twelfth street. 

Louisa B. Gould 1st " 2612 K Eleventh street. 

Delia L. Mallinckrodt... (German), 2816 N. Twelfth street. 
Peter Herzog " 2210 Division street. 

CLINTON SCHOOL.— Grattan and Hickory streets; built 
1868 ; warmed by ftirnaces ; three stories ; twelve rooms ; 
700 seats. District — Bounded north by Cooper and Gratiot 
streets ; east by Ninth street to Park avenue, and then by 
Bosatti street ', south by Geyer avenue, and west by city 
limits. 

Z. G. WiLLSON Principal, 311 High street. 

Mary A. McKTrLLEN.,.Head Assistant, 1445 2d Carondelet av. 

EuTH Tallman 1st " 1104 South Seventh st. 

Hannah J. SKiLLMAN....2d " 1620 Park avenue. 
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M. Gray Wbstgatb 3d " Russell av., near Cal. av. 

Maqgie MoLaughlin 3d <' Belle av.,2d d. w. of Grand. 

Julia F. Warne. 3d " 1618 Park avenue. 

Mel. N. Mason 3d '' Carondelet. 

Ada M. Farnan 3d " 811 High street. 

Martha W. Pratte 3d " 808 Tayon avenue. 

Matilda A. Somers 3d '^ 1526 JKosatti street. 

Catherine Peokham 2d '* 1118 St. Ange av. 

Leah V. Lightner Ist " 1205 Dolman st. 

Pauline Mueller (German), Batger st., bet. Miss. ay. & 

2d Carondelet av. 

EusE Baebenroth ^ 1116 Stoddard avenue. 

Hattie E. Schmidt ^' } day, 1300 St. Ange avenue. 

COMPTON SC EOOL. — ^Henrietta street near Arkansas avenue; 
built 1868; warmed by furnaces ; two stories; four rooms; 

^ 

250 seats. District — Bounded north by Elizabeth street 
to Toney street, then by Park avenue ; east and south, no 
limits ; west by city limits. 

LuELLA B. Gilfillan Principal^ Park and Arkansas avs. 

Stella M. Felton 3d Assistant ^ Henrietta & Thomas sts. 

Belle Buckingham 3d ^^ 2625 Bernard street. 

Maggie A. Bartholomew, 2d '^ 1923 Geyer avenue. 

DIVOLL SCHOOL. — Dayton street and Glasgow avenue; 
built 1872; warmed by furnaces; three stories ; twelve 
rooms. District — Bounded east by Elliott avenue. 

Alvah F. Hamilton Principal, 2829 Gamble street. 

Mart E. McGrath 1st Assistant, 1917 Division street. 

Sarah A. Stephens 2d " 721 Pratte avenue. 

Gertrude Garrigues 3d <' 2617 N. Ninth street. 

Addie Tooker 3d ^' 2935 Dixon street. 

BllaM. Brown 3d '' 1426 N. Seventh street. 

Carrie E. Dick 3d '< 2930 Sheridan avenue. 

Gborgiana F. Berry 3d " 2621 Wash street. 

Lizzie A. Hyatt 1st " 1116 N. 25th street. 

Joseph Hoefunger (German)^ 2726 Franklin av. 

DODIBR STREET SCHOOL. — Dodier street and St. Louis 
Place ; rented ; 250 seats. 

Kate Barron Principal, XJniv'ty st. bet 18th & 19th. 

Alma L. Bowman Sd Assistant, 2710 Gamble street. 



Makie E. Phillips Sd " 2510 N. Eighteenth atreet. 

Isabella D. Benedict.. ..2d " 2016 Uorgan street. 
HENBr Clarnbb (Gennaa, }d>iT), 161^ Dodier street. 

DOUGLAS SCHOOL.— Eleventh and Howard streets; built 
1870; warmed by furnaces; three stories; twelve rooms; 
700 seatB. 

Ella W. Blish Sead Assutant, 2633 Uorgan street. 

Amelia T. Flahebtt Ist " 2821 Scott av. 

Anna A. Cook. 2d " 1106 Morgan street. 

Oba B. Dolbear 3d « 1309 Washington av. 

Sallik p. Hight 3d " 1011 N. Ninth street. 

Charlotte H.WooDRnFF 2d " 1205 Webster street. 

Lelah C. O'Xane 1st " 1205 Webster street. 

Jennie Wahlert (Gorman), 1704 N. Tenth street. 

Wm. Dectsoh " i day, 1612 Clark ave. 

EAD3 SCHOOL.— Fifteenth and Pine streets; bnilt 1850; 
warmed by fnrnaces ; two stories; eight rooms; 400 seats. 
District — Biiunded north by Washington avenne; east by 
Fourteenth street; south by Gratiot street; west by Mer- 
cer and Twentieth street. 

Rose E. Wriobt Principal, 1030 Clark avenue. 

Ada Shinkle Jd Assistant, 817 Locust street. 

JosiE M. Hunt let " Corner Summitand Sarah 

avenues. 
Kittib B. Van Court.. ..Sd " 1309 Pine street. 

LA J>. Shads ;..8d " 1616 Carondelet avenue. 

NiE Meter 8d " 1813 Ohestout street. 

IMA H. Fbnton 2d " 1608 Poplar street. 

BLCOA S. Ga8T (Gorman), 1628 2d Carondelet av. 

)WARD BATES SCHOOL. — Collins and Bates streets; 
built 1872 ; warmed by furnaces ; three stories ; twelve 
rooms; 700 seats. District — Bounded west by Broadway. 

s. S. Stevenson Principal, 1510 N. Tweiah street. 

iZABETii MoERscHEL...i«t Assistattt, 1004 Broadway. 

[NA L, Phillips 2d " 1107 Webster street. 

lrtha S. Kendall 8d " 1816 N. Eleventh street. 

ehentina Boos 3d " 1723 N. Thirteenth street. 

BAH T. Cole 3d " 2612 N. Eleventh street. 

INA J. Kellxy 8d " 912 Broadway. 
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Carrie Brwin 3d " 1010 N. Tenth street. 

MoLLiE E. Morgan Sd " 2012 N. Fourteenth street. 

Malvina F. Dandridoe, 1st " 1502 Morgan street. 

Emma Eberlein (German), 2702 North Ninth street. 

ELIOT SCHOOL.— Fifteenth and Walnut streets; built 1868 • 
warmed by furnaces; three stories; twelve rooms; 700 
seats. District — Bounded north by Washington avenue; 
east by Fourteenth street; south by Gratiot street; west 
by Mercer and Twentieth streets. 

Fannie M. Bacon Principaly 1213 Pine street. 

Ella Fenby 3d Assistant^ 3004 Locust street. 

MiRA M. Logan Head " 2109 Walnut street, 

Rebecca Taylor 1st " 931 N. Tenth street. 

Sallie B. Warner ...2d " 1510 Olive street. 

Kate Field 3d " 1127 Washington avenue. 

Augusta Murtfeldt 3d " Kirkwood. 

Mary Cousland 3d " 2747 Clark avenue. 

GussiE Newmark 8d " 14 N. Fourteenth street. 

Mary L. Dunning 3d " 1307 Washington avenue. 

Mary J. Harris 3d " 16 Targee street. 

Helen C. Platt 2d « 1506 Poplar street. 

Julia M. Clark 1st " 1124 Locust street. 

A. Clara Folkmann (Gorman), 312 S. Fifteenth street. 

Julia, Krug " 26 Targee street. 

EVERETT SCHOOL.— Eighth street, between Cass avenue 
and O'Fallon street; built 1859; wanriCd by stoves; three 
stones; twelve rooms; 700 seats. District — Bounded 
north by Howard street; east by Broadway; south by 
Biddle street, and west by Tenth street. 

B. V. B. Dixon Trincipal, 2304 Carr street. 

Jeannie Walbridge... -Higaci Assistant , 1209 Armstrong ave. 

Mary J. Hunter 1st '^ 915 K Sixteenth street. 

Mary B. Carroll 2d " 918 Webster street. 

Lizzie Neely ,3d '* 1741 Broadway. 

LuoY K. Wilson 3d " 1017 Brooklyn street. 

Carrie C. Ware 3d " 1418 Olive street. 

Nannie M. Mitchell 3d " 3607 N. Ninth street. 

Venie Conn 3d " 200 S. Twelfth street. 

Kate Flynn 3d '' 1333 N. Eighth street. 
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Marqaret a. Hinbs 3d " 1305 Gay street. 

Lizzie M. Goodfellow ...2d " 314 B. Mound street. 

Mary A. Boswell 1st '^ 1106 Morgan street. 

Eliza E. Parks (Extraj, 2824 N. Twelfth street. 

Fannie E. Jenks (German), 1212 Spring street. 

Henry A. Obenhaus " } day, 2810 Walnut street. 

EVBEETT PKIMAET.— 945 Collins street; rented; 150 seats. 

Charlotte C. Stanley Principal, 715 Locust street. 

Mary S. F. Cleveland ,^d Assistant, 907 Beck with street. 

FEANKLIN SCHOOL.— Seventeenth st. and Christy avenue ; 
built 1857 ; warmed by stoves ; three stories ; twelve rooms ; 
some with one and some with two recitation rooms at- 
tached; 1,200 seats. District — Bounded north by Wash 
street; east by Tenth street; south by "Washington avenue, 
and west by Twenty-second street. 

Mary E.Tyler.. Head Assistant, 1016 N. Nineteenth street. 

Ella F. Fick Ist '' 418 S. Fourteenth street. 

Cornelia W. Sanborn.. .3d " 1729 Washington avenue. 

Ina Bartlett 2d " 1519 Clark avenue. 

Esther W. Matthews... 3d " 1420 Morgan street. 

Jennie L. Whedon 2d " 1121 Washington av. 

Addine a. Eoth 3d " 809 North 16th street. 

Sarah H. E. Stewart... 2d " Belle Glade av., EUeardsv. 

Annie E. Leahey 3d *' 819 Jefferson street. 

Maggie Steel 2d " 816 North 21st street. 

Elizabeth A. SoRiN 8d '^ 1014 Washington avenue. 

Frances M. Spargo 2d " 2222 South Spring street. 

Mary J. Kean 2d " 205 N. Fourteenth street. 

Sarah J. Milligan 3d " 1003 Pine street. 

Carrie L. Kendall 2d " 1601 Chestnut street. 

Sarah E; Weston 3d " 1510 Poplar street. 

Parthenia J. Brady 8d " 1819 Carr street. 

Florence Chappell 2d " 1113 Locust street. 

Mary A. Woodward 8d " 2314 Half street. 

Ada Perry .-.Sd " 2021 Eugenia street. 

Amalie Moench (German, }day), 1118 N. Eighth street. 

Zelioa Sobolewski. . . " 

GAMBLE SCHOOL.— Fifth and Poplar streets; built 1851; 
warmed by furnaces ; two stories ; seven rooms ; 350 seats. 
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District — Boanded north by Market street ; east by Mis- 
sissippi river; south by Lombard and Gratiot streets, and 
west by Sixth street. 

Elizabeth S. Child Principal, 2319 Eugenia street. 

Amelia Child 3d Assistant, 2319 Eugenia street. 

Clara Hoelzlb 1st " 730 South Eighth street. 

Ellen M. 0'CoNNBLL....3d *' Valley av., bet. Manches- 

ter road & Laclede av. 

Sarah R. Mitchell 3d <^ 2573 South Seventh st. 

Margaret E. GALLisR...3d *' 1518 Chestnut street. 

Edna McKinnby " Webster Groves, P. E-K. 

Mart K. Goodall £d " Webster Groves, P. E.R. 

Lina Schneidbr (German), 511 Marion street. 

GRA.VOIS SCHOOL,— Gravois and Wyoming streets; built 
1867 ; warmed by furnaces ; two stories ; four rooms j 250 
seats. District — Bounded south and west by city limits. 

Anna C. Gates Principalj 1854 Arsenal street. 

Ottilie Bruns (German & English), Victor, 2d d. from Union. 
Melina S. RxjTRiRnTOKD., 3d Assistant, 2609 State street. 
Carrie Douglass 2d '^ Cor. Iowa & Wyoming sts. 

HAMILTON SCHOOL.— Twenty-fifth and Davis streets; built 
1859; warmed by stoves; two stories; four rooms; 250 
seats. District— Bounded south by Wash street, and west 
by Jefferson avenue. 

Mrs. Catharine So ales..... Princtpa/, 2526 Mill street. 

Johnanna Cline 3d Assistant, 2234 Carr street. 

Ella C. Prunty... 3d « 1437 Christy avenue. 

Elizabeth M. Dale 2d ** 716 Mound street. 

HUMBOLDT SCHOOL.— Jackson and Picotte streets ; built 
1870; warmed by furnaces ; three stories; twelve rooms; 
700 seats. 

Chas, M.Foster Principal, 8d&Marceausts., S.St. L. 

Marianne Levin 1st Assistant, 908 S. Seventh street. 

Mary L. Raffety 2d '^ 214 S. Twenty-second st. 

Anna I. Francis 3d *' 730 S. Fourth street, 

Elizabeth M. HoNTBR..3d " 1519 Clark avenue. 

Ella C. Axtell 3d <* 1511 Spruce street. 

Carrie A. Blount 8d " 913 Allen avenue. 

Mary L. Spies. 3d ^ 827 Beckwith street. 
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Marie LoujSE KiCE. 3d " 1413 Morgan street. 

Emma F. Trumbull 3d " 2206 Clark avenue. 

Aurora Y. Charlevillb, 2d " 1225 Grattan street. 

Lucy W. Bland Ist " 908 Gratiot street. 

Helens Mohrhardt (German), 2212 S. Twelfth street. 

Ida Yollberg " Capitol st., near Caron de- 

let avenue. 
Alwina Eickb (German, } day), 2611 Jackson street. 

IRYING SCHOOL.— Corner Nineteenth street and Bremen 
avenue; built 1871 ; warmed by furnaces; three stories; 
twelve • rooms ; 700 seats. District — Bounded east by 
Twelfth street. 

Frank A. Fitzpatrick Principal^ 2705 N. Tenth street. 

Hattie B. Edgerton Sd Assistant, 2502 N. Eighteenth street. 

Margaret Bell Ist " 3616 N. Thirteenth street. 

Annie E. Bradley 3d " 2211 Christy avenue. 

Mariv C. Hodges ....3d " 2811 N. Tenth street. 

Garaphena Benson 3d " 911 Benton street. 

Margaret King Ist " S. W. cor. Fifteenth and 

Bremen avenue. 
Sophie J. Rooch (German), 1117 Farrar street. 

JACKSON SCHOOL.— Maiden Lane, near Reservoir; built 
1859 ; warmed by stoves ; two stories ; eight rooms ; 480 
seats. 

Sarah A. Hunter Principal, 915 N. 16th street. 

Emeretta A. Waters... 1st Assistant, 1016 N. 19th street. 

Mary M. Henderson 3d " 915 Benton street. 

Emily R. Knox 3d '' 705 N. 18th street. 

Susan KiNKEAD 3d " 1102 Chambers street. 

Mary Y. A. Stevens 3d " 1609 Menard street. 

Lucy Kitchen 3d " 1818 N. Ninth street. 

EsTELLE George 3d " 1909 Carr street. 

Mary C. Ingham 2d " 1107 Webster street. 

Fred.H. Aup der HEiDE...(German), 1320 Hebert street. 

JEFFERSON SCHOOL.— Ninth and Wash streets ; built 1848 
warmed by furnaces ; three stories ; nine rooms ; 450 seats 
District — Bounded north by Biddle street; east by the 
Mississippi river; south by Green street, and west by 
Tenth street. 
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Hargarkt a. UcClure Principal, 9I2N. 19th street. 

Jennie R GDOi>FBLLow...i£t Assistant, 314 S. Mound street. 

Jennie M. Lowet 8d " 1502 Morgan street. 

JxNNiB A. BuRNSiDB 8d " 1227 N. Seventh street. ' 

Emma P. Harris Sd " Cor 14lb and l>odier. 

Martha A. Walls 8d " 1723 N. 18lh street. 

Rachel McUlure „.8d " 912 N. 19th street. 

Julia A. Pbicb 3d " 1309 Morgan street. 

Harriet I. Upmeybr 3d " 1405 N. Seventeenth st. 

Sarah P. Tovng 3d " 810 Olive street. 

Helens Heck.elmann.J.( German), 1605 Gratiot street. 
Thbkla M. Schmidt " 1 day, 1300 St. Ange avenue. 

JEFFEESON BRANCH SCHOOL.— Tenth and Carr streets; 
rented; twostoripB; seven rooms; warmed by stoves ; 350 
seals. District — Bounded north by Biddle street, east by 
Mississippi river, south by Green street, webt by Tenth st. 

Tone Andfrsov Principal, 1012 North Tenth Street. 

Emilt p. Pbttes Sd Assistant, 1360 Gratiot street. 

Myra M. Ware 3d " 1418 Olive street. 

Lou M. Stanfobd 8d " 2819 Lucas avenue. 

Grade L. Davidson 8d " 2406 North Ninth street. 

Mart E. Hughes 1st " 1318 Christy avenue. 

Bbrtha J. Schneider (German), 511 Marion street. 

LACLEDE SCHOOL.— Sixth and Poplar streets; bnilt 1870; 
warmed by farnaoes; three stories; twelve rooms; 700 
seats. District — Bounded north by Market street, east by 
Mississippi river, south by Lombard and Gratiot streets, 
and west by Sisth street. 

Eliza C. Dunhau Principal, May street, bet. Park and 

Larayetto avenues. 

Catherine S. Fblch 1st Assistant, 24 Targee street. 

Susan I. Forrester.. .featl " 1510 Poplar street. 

Jenhib p. WoRTHi,ET....2d " 1003 Pine street. 

Mart P. Rodan 3d " 1484 Franklin avenue. 

JuuA M. Kelly 8d « 1706 Wash street. 

Anna P. Garrett Sd " 1512 Poplar street. 

Ada a. Bancroft 3d " 24 Targee street. 

Margaret A. WiLGUS...8d « S. W. cor. Fifth & P. 

HuLDAH A. Eaton 3d " 2440 Wash atreot. 

Bbbbcoa M. Huntington, 3d " 608 Walnut street. 
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Eliza C. Greens 2d <' 716 South Fifth street. 

Alice D. Smith Ist " 1231 Olive street. 

Ltbia Hospes (Grorman)y 820 Hickory street. 

FbanziskaHelmkampf '< 783 Soath Fifth street. 

Fannie 0EST£RREicHSR.^.(6er^ } <^y)9 735 Soath Fifth street. 

LAFAYETTE SCHOOL.— Ann avenue and Decatur street; 
built 1853; warmed by furnaces; three stories; twelve 
rooms ; 700 ^eats. District — ^Bounded north by Greyer 
avenue to Bosatti street, then by Lafayette street ; east by 
Mississippi river, south by Victor street; we^t by city 
limits. 

Louis Wm. Teutrberg Principal, 2713 N. Twelfth street. 

£liz. Waugh i.,Kead Assistant, 1514 Gratiot street. 

Alice 0. Huth 1st " 1610 Linn street. 

Margaret Henderson... 2d '* 1146 S. Seventh street. 

Ella B. Thomas 3d *' 1307 Chouteau avenue. 

Minnie M. Miles 3d ^' 1024 Dolman street. 

Calista Halsey 3d '' 1318 Chouteau avenue. 

Kate B. O'Neill 3d '* 1104 S. Seventh street. 

HENRiisTTA F. Bryan 3d *^ 502 K Leffingwell av. 

Eliza S. Bice 3d " Glendale, P. B.E. 

Julia A. Brennan 3d '* 809 N. Eleventh street. 

Mary B. Fox 2d " 1518 S. Eighth street 

Laura F. !Nieters 1st ^^ 909 Ann avenue. 

D. H. Lueken (German), 809 Park avenue. 

Amanda Gimbel " 932 Hickory street. 

Alwine Eickb (German, i day), 2611 Jackson street. 

LINCOLN SCHOOL.— Eugenia and High streets ; built 1867 ; 
warmed by furnaces ; three stories; twelve rooms; 700 
seats. District — Bounded north bj Pine street to Pratte 
avenue, then by Locust street; east by Mercer and Twen- 
tieth street ; so iih by Cooper street ; west by city limits. 

John A. Gilfillan ..Ptincipal, Park avenue and May st. 

Elizabeth L. 'SA90Ji.,Head Assistant, 707 North 23d street. 

Mary L. Dudley 1st ^* 2221 Clark avenue. 

Maroaret L. Brewer... 2d '^ 2221 Clark avenue. 

Susan R. Bead 8d « 2314 Half street. 

Laura C. Alvord 3d ^^ 2804 Clark avenue. 

Frank M. Blakely 8d ^ 2107 Eugenia street 

Mary A. Hogan 8d <^ 2025 Market street. 



YiR&nnA E. Stbtenbom, 3d 

Ehha B. Thusbeb M 

Louisa Lanos.. 3d 

Ma&tB. Skavek 2d 

MsLiNDA Calvert Ist 



2109 Walont street. 
2743 Clark avenue. 
2105 Clark an 
2809 Pacific street. 
280!) Faoifio street. 



Makie L. Ejesblbach (German), 1609 ChoDtean avenue. 

LTON SCHOOL.— Eighth and Pestalozai streets ; built 1868 ; 
warmed by furnaeeB ; three stories; twelve rooms; 700 
seats. District— Bonnded north by Victor street; east by 
MiesisBippi river ; south and west by city limits. 

Alden G. Wilcox Principal, 3541 Carondelet avenue. 

Bo6E A. Curtis First Assistant, S. E. corner Victor and 

Union streets, 

Addie M. AlezandeRj Sead " 8541 Carondelet avenue. 

Uaria Aldsrson t2d " West State street, between 

Sydney and Lynch. 

EoxA friLOOX 8d " 3541 Carondelet avenue. - 

Ella F. Gulliver. 3d " 3501 Carondelet avenue. 

Amelia C. Haase 3d " 323 South Second street. 

Ellen E. Rbid 3d " 608 N. Thirteenth street. 

Emma L. Denham 3d " 207 N. Twelfth street. 

Alice C. Murphy 3d " 1024 Dolman street. 

Annie A. Campbell 3d . " 912 14. 14'ineteenth street. 

Hart M. MoIlvaine 2d " East side Ninth street, 

bet. Sidney and Lynch. 

JosiE V. GARRiauBs 1st " 2617 Worth Ninth street. 

LiNA D. HiLDENBRANDT.... (German), S. E. cor, Tictor & Union. 

Mathilda Kann " 933 Hickory street. 

Iduna Voh Sodbn " Caronde!etav.,bet.Seoond 

Carondelet and Lux. 

MADISON SCHOOL.— Seventh and Labadie streets; built 
1870; warmed by furnaces; three stories; twelve rooms; 
700 seats. District — Bounded north by Gratiot and Lom- 
bard streets; east by Mississippi river; sonth by 
avenue, and west by Ninth street. 

George B.Lane Principal, 3118 Division street. 

Cecelia Lbavt Sead AasistarU, 1806 Olive street. 

BosA EwALD 1st " 1424 Poplar street. 

Salue B. Goodwin 2d " 1929 Bandolph street 

—10 
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ChARA T. WHiTEiiAH.....3d " ClaytoH Boad, bet. Union 
and Vfeit avenne. 

C. Belle Tdthill ..3d " 1313 Cheatnat street. 

Francbsoa Humt 3d " 405 North Fifth atreet. 

LorasA V.Mdbick 8d " 417 S. Pratto avenne, 

Uart a. Leavt .3d " 1806 Olive street. 

Maby E. Dkak 3d « 1728 Washington av. 

Hadok Fbedeeick. 3d " 2622 Locoat street. 

U. Isabella Andrews.. .2d " 214 S. Twenty-second at. 

Anna J. Mabshall Ist " ^29 Thomas street. 

AuAUE TooEL (German), 522 Gratiot street. 

Ltdia Sfaetxb " 1413 Papin street. 

BntTHA BoHN " 802 Barlow street. 

UARAMEC SCHOOL. — Iowa avenne and Marameo street; 
bnilt 1867 ; two stories ; foor rooms ; 250 seats. 

Olaaa a. OiTBTis J^ndpal, Foorth and Bryan streets. 

Faulinx J. Thohab (Grer. & Eoglifih), 809 Park avenne. 
Annie E. LiQHTBn&NX^.^ Assistant, 621 Sonth Fifth street. 
LuoT E. FuNOH 3d " 3537 Carondelet ave. 

O'FAIiLON SCHOOL.— Sixteenth street and Cass avenne; 
built 1867 ; warmed by fornaoes ; throe stories ; twelve 
rooms; 700 seats. DiSTBictr — ^Bonnded north by Cass 
avenne; east by Tenth street; aontfa by Wash street; west 
by Twentieth street. 

John A. Owen Frinetpal, 2532 Laoas avenne. 

Jknnie G.A.LSXASDMa,SeadAs»i»tata, 1615 Spmce street 

Helens. Feabodt Ist " 2440 Wash street. 

Sophie T. Mabtdi 2d " 927 N*. Seventeenth st. 

Ehha a. Myers 3d « 2309 N. Fonrteenth at. 

Kabt L. WnJJAHs 3d " Olive street road, west of 

Union a v. 

Annie M. Finaoin. 3d " 1510 N. Fifteenth street. 

GoBA H. Shumate. 3d " 1S14 Glasgow avenne. 

1. JosLis 3d " 2440 Wash atreet. 

Thompson 3d " 2218 Christy avenne. 

TBBL 8d " 816 N. Twenty-first at. 

TH Forsyth 2d " 1912 Casa avenne. 

TBAOB lat " 1827 Christy avenne. 

s J. BEBaMAHN.-.(Genn8n), Mississippi avenne, near 

Hickory street. 
SoHHiDT " i day, 812 Sonth Sixth atreet. 
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OLIYB STEBBT PEIMAET.— BighteeDth and Olive streets. 
Eented* Three rooms ; 150 seats. 

Blizabeth J.B. MESSENQEB^JVtnctpaZ^lSOT Franklin avenue. 
Martha J. 6iLBRAiTH..^d Assistant, 2129 Sonth Spring street. 

PBABODT SCHOOL.— Carroll street and Second Carondelet 
avenue; built 1872; three stories; fourteen rooms. 
District — Bounded east by Bosatti street^ north by Park 
avenue. 

Jennie B. GB:EEi!fi&,...^ead Assistant, Curran bet. Lafayette and 

Carroll. 

Pauline Knoblauch Ist '^ 832 S. Sixth street. 

Addie J. Stevens 3d ^' 1521 S. Bleventh street. 

Jennie Harris 3d '' 807 Locust street. 

Kate M. Buckley 2d ^' 14 S. Sixteenth street. 

Alice B. Barrows 1st '' 1313 Chouteau avenue. 

Hattie B. Schmidt (Grerman)^ 1300 St. Ange avenue. 

PBNEOSB* SCHOOL.— Penrose street, between Clay and 
Glasgow avenues; built 1868; 400 seats. District — 
Bounded south by Dickson street, and west by city limits. 

Orilla Howard Principal, 1115 N. 25th street. 

Mary A. Patrick Sd Assistant, 2829 Dickson street. 

Helen P. Joslin 3d " 2440 Wash street. 

Blla P. Sterns 3d '' 2231 Division street. 

Abbie Mansfield 2d '' 2913 Thomas street. 

Agathe Kadlowska (German, i day), Cass avenue between Clay 

and Grlasgow. 

PBSTALOZZI SCHOOL.— Seventh and Barry streets; built 
1870 ; two stories ; eight rooms ; 450 seats. 

Buz. J. Isbell Principal, 1129 Pine street. 

S. Anna Edoar 1st Assistant, 2200 Clark avenue. 

Georgia L. Greene 3d '^ 712 S. Bighth street. 

Jennettb W. Smith 3d '' 603 S. Fifth street. 

Georgia B. SKiLLMAN....3d '^ 1520 Park avenue. 

Bmma B. Frederick 3d '^ 2622 Locust street. 

Lillian J. Lewis 3d " 1506 Poplar street. 

Martha J. B. NiEHAUS.3d ^^ 1427 Chestnut street. 

Maria Y. Degge 2d '' 1215 Washington avenue. 

Anna Schuster (German)^ 1517 S. Ninth street. 

WiLHELBaNAL.ELEiNMANN <^ 1314 S. Tenth street. 
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SHEPABD SCHOOL.— Near Marine JEEospiial; built 1859 ; 
warmed by stoves; two stories; four rooms; 250 seats. 
District — rBounded east bj Mississippi river and south by 
city limits. 

Anna S. Gbaitt ^... lYincipal, Grand ave. and Market. 

Ellen S. Delano Igt Assistant, 1540 Ghontean avenue. 

M. Anna K^owun. 3d " 603 S. Fifth street. 

EuTH F. DuBOAN ,...3d « Third, bet. St. Louis and 

Taylor, Carondelet. 

M. Anna Nowlin... 3d "^ 603 South Fifth street. 

Mabt E. Green 3d ^ N. W. comer Menard and 

Crittenden. 

Sopms White .3d '* 1601 Papin street. 

Dora Clark 2d ^ * 3501 Carondelet avenue. 

Louisa Berg... (German), Cor. Miami and Ind. aves. 

Iduna Von Soden " i day, 3517 Carondelet avenue. 

STODDARD SCHOOL.— Lucas and Ewing avenues; built 
1867 ; warmed by furnaces ; three stories ; twelve rooms ; 700 
seats. District — ^Bounded north by Dickson street; east 
by Jefferson avenue; south by Olive street, and west by 
city limits. 

Alfred F. Caldwell.. JPrincvpaXj 2812 Clark avenue. 

Mart B. C\JsayLA:s„,.S[ead Assistant, 1611 WashiDgton avenue. 

Frances Gruber 1st ^' 2726 Lucas avenue. 

Abbie L. Tower. 2d '' 2913 Olive street. 

Ellen Devoy 3d " 1215 N. Sixth street. 

Mart E. Wells 3d " 2633 Morgan street. 

Ella Murphree 3d '' 3227 Thomas street. 

Sarah L. Jones ...3d '' 1928 O'Fallon street. 

Jemima Forstth 3d " 1912 Cass avenue. 

Bebecoa VT. Fenbt 3d " S004 Locust street. 

Emma L. M. Drew 3d " 717 Chestnut street. 

Emma J. Keith 2d " 1518 Olive street. 

Mart C. Sailor 1st *' 1506 Pine street. 

Pauline T. EJkTSSR. (Grerman), 1015 Cass avenue. 

Caroline P. Ejjnqel..... " J day, 2124 Clark avenue. 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOL.— Eleventh and Spruce streets; 

built 1859 ; warmed by stoves ; three stories ; twelve rooms ; 

700 seats. District — ^Bounded north by Washington avenuQ ; 

east by Tenth street to Market street^ then by Sixth street 

to Gratiot street, south by Gratiot street, and west by 

Fourteenth street. 

Harriet N. Jordan Principal, N. B. cor. Garrison ave. 

and Thomas street. 

Emma C. Lynch JBd Assistant, 205 Summit avenue. 

Margaret E. Slater.... 3d " 8205 Thomas street. 

Lizzie Hayr 3d " 1502 Morgan street. 

Lottie E. Layton 2d " . 1630 Wash street. 

Alice E. Blakeslse 3d ^' 1013 Chestnut street. 

LomsE Dixon 2d • " 104 S. Pratte avenue. 

Lucy A. Wiggin 1st " 1704 Morgan street. 

Doris Holldorf (German), 908 Amelia avenue. 

WEBSTER (OLD) SCHOOL. — Jefferson street, between 
Eleventh and Twelfth streets; lot a circle 300 feet diame- 
ter ; built 1853 ; three stories ; twelve rooms ; warmed by 
furnaces; 700 seats. District — Bounded north by Hebert 
to Fourteenth street, then by Branch and Harrison streets ; 
east by Mississippi river; south by Howard street ; west by 
city limits. 

Malcolm W. Miller. Principal, 2605 N. Twelfth street. 

Julia G. Ordes Head Assistant, 712 ]^. Twelfth street. 

Malvina a. Hoskins 1st " 1714 N. Eighth street. 

Josephine LANQALi£R....2d ^^ 1928 Division street. 

LuELLA Down 3d " 2314 Half street. 

Maggie Glen 3d " 1630 Wash street. 

Maggie P. Baker 3d " 1816 N. Eleventh street. 

Mary Niggeman 3d « 1316 N. Fifteenth street. 

Emma P. Cleaver 3d " 1812 K Ninth street. 

Nettie T. Hynson 3d ** 1621 Morgan street. 

Elizabeth Amos 3d " 1621 Warren street. 

Leora E. Baker 2d " 1417 O'Fallon street. 

Fanny K. Beall 1st " 2513 N. Tenth street. 

Mary I. Eadcliitb 2d " 1423 N. Tenth street. 

Caroline Dorn (German), 617 Carroll street. 

Adah' des Granges " } day, 924 Webster street. 
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WEBSTEE (NEW) SCHOOL.— Jefferson and Twelfth streets; 
on same lot with Webster (old) ; built 1866 ; three stories ; 
nine rooms ; 500 seats. District — Same as Old Webster. 

Henrietta S. 0BJ)i&8.JB[ead Assistant, 712 N. Twelfth street. 

Ellen F. Kendall 1st '' 1816 N. Eleventh street. 

Mary E. Bains 2d ^' 924 Locust street. 

Helena. Page 8d '* 2119 N. Thirteenth street. 

Fannie H. Marston 3d '^ 1200 Madison street. 

Emeretta Watson ......3d " 1200 Chambers street. 

Georqine G. Wells 3d " 2604 Stoddard street. 

Mary Shea 3d ^' 1852 Benton street. 

Mary A. Boot 2d ^^ 1109 Madison street. 

Pauline Erueoer (German)^ 611 Carroll street. 

Henry Clarner ( ^' J day) 1615 Dodier street. 

COLOBED SCHOOL NO. 1.— Corner Seventh and Hickory 
streets ; eight rooms ; 400 seats. 

Hannah A. Bogers Principal, 906 Barlow street. 

Nannie Giles Sd Assistant, 707 S. Fifth street. 

Magoie J. Eerr ^' St. Louis av. and 18th st. 

Margaret Ij. Maginn... '^ 

Mollis C. Kille '* 1016 S. Twelfth street. 

COLOBED SCHOOL NO. 2.— Comer Twelfth and Brooklyn 
streets; two stories; fonr rooms; 200 seats. 

Belle C. Buchan Principal, Cor. 11th & Wash. av. 

Nannie M. Stanley Sd Assistant, 2815 N. Twelfth street. 

Carrie A. Fisher. 8d ^' 1829 N. Tenth street. 

Mary J. Corbin 2d " 2822 N. Twelfth street. 

COLOBED SCHOOL NO. 8.— Fourteenth and Christy avenue ; 
built 1870; warmed by stoves; two stories; eight rooms; 
450 seats. 

Alvah C. Clayton Principal, 2808 N. Twelfth street. 

Ella S. Wilson M Assistant, 1028 Clay avenue. 

Anna M. Carkener 1st '^ 817 Locust street. 

Clara M. Janes 8d ^^ 2881 Gamble avenue. 

Sarah J. Hearst 3d '^ 1028 Clay avenue. 

Maggie Y. Barr 3d ^' 2204 Gamble avenue. 

Mattds a. Harry 3d '^ 1521 S. Eleventh street. 

Elizabeth T. Gould 3d ^^ 2612 N. Eleventh street. 

Mart T. Carksnsr 2d '' 817 Locust street 
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COLOEBD SCHOOL NO. 4.-— Cozzens, near Pratte avenue; 
built 1869 ; warmed by Btovos jtwo stories ; four rooms ; 250 
seats. 

Lydia a. Peescott Principal, Geyer av., bet. Jefferson 

and California avenues. 

Lydia H. Montague Sd Assistant, Greyer ave., bet. Jefferson 

and California avenues. 
Julia O. Allen 2d '' 212 S. 21st street. 

COLOEBD SCHOOL NO. 6.— Eighteenth and Conde streets ; 
rented ; two rooms ; 120 seats. 

Benj. E. Nicholas Principal, 2617 "N. Eighteenth st. 

MiNTHA F. Nicholas... 5(i Assistant, " " " 

COLOEED SCHOOL NO. 6.— South St. Louis. 
Mattie E. Cuolahan Principal, 1002 N. 17th street. 

MUSIC TEACHEES. 

Henry Eobyn 2407 Wash street. 

Henry M. Butler '. Kirkwood, Mo. 

Charles H. Greene Collinsville^ Ills. 

CiESAR Bumiller 1907 Decatur street. 

WEITING TEACHER 
A. H. HiNMAN 803 Chestnut street. 



